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WORK€ BY THE SAME AUTTHOR 


“ Dr. Parker has a clear eyc^ a fluent style, and a marked capacity for a kind of 
dramatic interpretation which is hot very common." — A//hrti, 


1. Tyne Folk. Masks, Face^ and Shadows. 3s. 6d. 

2. Well Begun. A Book for Young Men who have their Way to 

make in the world. 5s. Full of suggestion and encouragements. 
Every father should give this book to his son. 

“Dr. Parker would have been a great orator amongst the Dominican Friars.” — 
Is/tac Taylor, 

3. Some One. A Guide to those who are troubled with religious 

doubt and depression. Difficulties considered. Doubts disoelled. 
Objections answered. 4s. 

4. The People's Family Prayer-Book. All family occasions pro- 

vided for. Hundreds of short prayers. Family registers. Services 
for home use. (Simpkin and Co.) los. 6cl. Large type.* Bible 
lessons are indicated. A falnily litany in which little children 
can join. 

Dr. JF/tyio, of^dinburgh, says : “ I know of nothing like it. Full of strength, 
depth, richness, tenderness.” ^ 

Dr. S. G. Green : " I find in it the very spirit of prayer." 

Dr. Reynolds: “Households will find all conceivable emergencies expressed for 
them in holy words.” 

Dr. An^s: “Even those who prefer extemporaneous utterances will find the 
volume in every part very suggestive and helpful." 

This is Dr. Parker’s favourite book. ^ No other of his books so fully expreases hU 
deepest and tenderest feeling. Having regard to its size and quality of workman- 
ship, it is the least costlj’ of all Prayer-Books. 

5. None Like It. A Plea for the Old Sword. The Higher Criticism 

considered. A book for the day. 5s. (Nisbet.) 

“ Dr. Parker is no repeater of old remarks, nor is he a superfluous commentator. 
His track is bis own, and the jewels which he lets fall in his progress are from his 
own caskets : this will give a permanent value to his works when the productions of 
copyists will be forgotten." — C> //. Spurgeon. 
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EXPLANATORY 


I HAVE long desiml to invent something, and at last I 
have succeeded, I have invented and patented the 
Di’eamograph ! This book will show how it works. 
In all my efforts I have been moved by an overmastering 
wish that Providence had pssrmitted us to take a trial- 
trip over our life-course before we had^ begun it in 
solemn and ffnal deeds. At times it has seemed hard 
that we should start at once for the judgment-seat — 
start through an unknown land, traverse it once for all, 
without being permitted to retrace a single mile of the 
urgent journey. There is no gate that opens upon 
yesterday ! Even if we change the figum, we do not 
alter the substantial fact. Is life a kind of writing? 
The ink is indelible. Is life ah experiment ? The 
experiment is solitary and final. Is life a school ? The 

master Jbrbids the use of indiarubber. 

• • 

^ Suppose Robert Burns had been allowed to take a 
trial-trip over the first five-and-twenty years, would he 
have died at thirty-seven ? The whole scheme of life 
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is go •painfully severe ! Th4 mistake is made so suddenly , 
yet the making of it is irrevocable. Even -if yoi^ can 
draw a nail, you^ leave a wound in the •wood. You 
cannot recall the faintest sigh. The economy within 
which life is set is infinitely sensitive. , It cannot forgive 
a false note in music. It writhes in sight of a mis- 
blended colour. It counts exaggeration a blasphemy 
against harmony and proportion. Thus there is a clear 
sense in which all life is religious, whether we pray 
upward or downward. Ay, upward or downward, pray 
we must. So long as there is Need there must be 
Prayer. This is not a question to be settled by academic 
experts ; it is settled from before the foundation of the 
world. Within this religiously sensitive economy we 


re econ^j 


must evolve <and discipline our little lif^^rf^sms^-span 
long — a breath carried away by the wiiid ! Surely it 
cannot be that it is only once for all, a runnex’^s brief 
fore-start before he takes the leap of destiny. We 
must have missed something in our bungling estimate ; 
there must be Mei'cy where there is so much Sorrow. 
In all the rush and tumult and tragedy and deathliness 
of life, I hear a plash of great soft tears, falling from 
the^kind heavens. I feel — ^I know — I am sure beyond 
doubt, that at the heart of things stands a Pity infinite 
and redeeming. ’ 


1 have in this book looked at life as it might have 
been^ for who knows that the potential is not God's way 
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of interpreting the indicative and actual ? How if jn 
us often sees the better self of Intention towering 
over the poor self of Execution? My Dreamograph 
brings nWi better views of life than are brought by 
croaking pessimists, or by the yellow dyspeptics who 
think it pious to be melancholy. It was through the 
Dreamograph that I took part in the greatest meeting 
since fiery Pentecost. It was in a private room at 
Addington. The Archbishop had invited a number of 
my brethren to meet him. In the course of a little 
address, Dr. Tait said, I should be astonished if there 
were*any who really held that, provided a man is a 
Nonconformist or a Roman Catholic, he might on 
account of his separation from our own Church almost 
as well be an Atheist or a Mohammedan.**' j 

In an instant we were softened into a most gracious 
condition of heart. All the angry pa^t was forgotten. 
A great summer sky made us glad with a light above 
the brightness of the sun. And the dear Archbishop's 
face, can we ever forget it ? The evening shadows were 
thickening upon the noble head ; the voice had lost its 
solemn resonance ; great giief-lines had ploughed their 
furrows on a brow massive and delicate in its manifold 
significance, whilst iiie pensive eyes seemed to have been 
looking far down the valley where the sleepers wake 
not. It was a great sight. Before that visioh no man 
could be flippant. Verily we were face to face with ^ 
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reverend Father in^^Crod. To our surprise, the 
Primate called fpr bread and wine which ha gave, us as 
the Body and Bipod of our common Redeemer. Then 
his Grace requested one of the NonconformistHninisters 
to pray. But who could find words My friend could 
not, ‘though he got as far as, Loving Father in heaven, 

we thank Thee and' his voice gave way. And 

strong men, loud and clamant in controversy, bowed 
their heads in a deeper and tenderer reverence. The 
power of God was upon us, and the tabemacle>cloud 
overshadowed us. No man spake unto his neighbour, 
but the grip of the hand was a sacrament. 

c 

So things Might have been. What we have missed 
of festival and music and mirth of heaven ! We have 
been self-impoverished. My Dreamograph shows me a 
time when alienated men wdll be more drawn together, 
and will see one another in a clearer light ; then 
marvellous recognitions will take effect, and latent 
kinships will be idealized through all the heat and rage 
of controversy. We are akin. In the larger heredity 
we are cleansed by the One Baptism. We shall one 
day belong to the holy sect of Brotherhood. It is in 
thfs belief that I have written my potential history, and 
it is in this spirit that my potential history must be 
read if it is to be understood. If I have spoken in 
parables, vho will rebuke me ? If I have resorted to 
mockery, what son of Elijah will discredit the instru- 
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ment ? If I have been play^il and ironical, who will 

* fk 

insist that a large vein of our nature should be cast out 

• % • 

as worthless ? JThrough all my wanderings I shall come 
back to wife’s creed, which I here ^th her consent 
set down in* her own words : 

“ Love is a joy. 

Love is a blt^s, 

Love in its pain 
1 h happiness. 

Love is a blossom, 

A bud, a flower ; 

All things beautiful 
Are its dower. 

Its very cross 
Is a sign Divine 
Of love eternal. 

Without decline : 

In spite of sin, 

And sorrow, and curse, 

Love is the Soul 
Of the universe.” 
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NOTE I. 

FoRAsmucn as many have taken in hand to save some- 
thing from the wreck of their yesterdays, it seemed 
good to me also to look back upon my public life, and 
to make a note or two of its ups and downs. The 
potential mood has been a great help to me, ^ eking 
out in quite a liberal way the possibilities of the austere 
and more responsible indicative, and so giving fancy 
a chance to humour a whim or two. I have no fear 
in coming thus before my readers, because I know that 
wise men will at once see where and how the indicative 
and the potential play their several parts. 

Tu^day, — ‘Stanley 'Vailed on me to-day. I call him 
‘‘ Stanley,'” treating him as a Greek verb whose soul you 
get at by nipping oft* the tail and nipping oft* the head 
and reducing it to a stem. His full name is the Very 

1 ^ 
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HeV. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
But it pleases nie as a dependent Independent mvtnister 
to shorten him }nto “ Stanley.’' It seems by that sign 
that we breakfast together twice a week at bis expense. 
I never call him Stanley to his face, but behind his 
back, don’t I ! ^\Tien I am talking to Independent 
ministers even more dependent than I am, I deafen 
them with, “I said to Stanley,” and “Stanley said to 
me,” and “ Stanley roared when I told him that story ” 
— fancy Arthur “roaring”! — and “Stanley invited me 
to go with him." Then they look at me with awe, 

and whisper to one another, “ He knows Dean Stanley.” 

• 

To-day the little body, barely hiding one of the 
largest souls God ever made, called on me, and shed 
peace on me and my house. He was lovably 8imj)le. 
He looked up to me (I am two inches taller) and asked 
me if we sfuig hymns at the City Temple. I thought 
he was joking — a Dean joking ! — but he was not, so I 
said “ Yes,” and he seemed satisfied. Then he took a 
look round my bookshelves, and I showed him his own 
“ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” and he sweetly 
^swered : “ My dear Parker, why don’t you come 
over And I said : “ Where to ?” And he smilingly 
replied : “ To the Chiurch.” I saiB I was already^ there, 
and he boked aghast. “In the Church of England ?” 
^ said he. And I answered : “ You said nothing about 
the Church of England; you said ‘the Church,’ and 
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of the Church I am not only a minister, I am* a 
, bishop 

Then the Dean : “ But I want you to come over to 
the Church of England.'** 

“ But, my dear Dean, I have convictions.’’** 

“ Certainly ,*’*’ said he ; “ bring them with you, by 
all means." 

But they don‘‘t agi*ee with yours." 

“ Very good ; bring them, stick to them. I ask you 
to come into a National Church, which, being national, 
includes all classes, grades, degrees, and qualities." 

‘‘ Bi!t how could we agree ?" 

“ Show me," said he, what money you have in your 
pocket." 

I took out all I had and showed it to the soft, gray- 
eyed, long-nosed little man, and he said : * 

“How' ciin that half-crown agree with that three- 
penny-piece, and that shilling have any patience wdth 
that sixpence ? And isn‘’t that half-sovereign mixed up 
with the silver ? However C4in it consent to be in such 
inferior company, eh ?" 

I saw the point, and avoided it — the best thing tb 
do with every point. 

Hejfontinued : “Tfie nation doesn't agree in politics ; 
wh)t should it agree in ecclesiastics? Salisbury would 
kick Gladstone into a dustbin, and Gladstone would 
sell Salisbury for a pinch of snuff, yet they belong to 
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the* same nation, and aiure the constituencies, when 
swollen with Mef and beer, that the eteriial salvation, 
of England defyends upon their avoiding one of them. 
The Church represents patriotism, not paiiy?^ 


We got along so nicely, Stanley and I. We were 
like chums. We might have been at Eton together, 
snoring in semi-detached cubicles. At the next niinistei-s'’ 
meeting wouldn’t they hear of it ! ‘‘ And,” said I, mutely 
addressing myself, won’t Bel man gnash his artificial 
teeth when he hears that Stanley has been in my 
house !” Bouncer (long deceased, and hapj>ily forgotten) 
was the most genial man w^hen he was Al, but when 
he was only B2 I could believe in the fall of Adam and 
in anything sour. 


In the afternoon two “ brethren ” called. Of course, 
I didn’t mention Stanley. Didn’t I ? Ask the 
“brethren.” I didn’t say he had called me Parker. 
Didn’t I.^ I didn’t describe his personality, eh.?' 
Nothing about his soft, kind voice ; nothing about his 
being just above the height of Zaccheus;^ nothing 
about that long, eager, inquiring* nose that coufej turn 
over tlie leaves of a library by way of recreation, 
, eh? I never I’eferred to these things, did I? Ask 
the “ brethren.” 
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Friday, 31«<. — Had a note from Stanley to-day jn 
reply Jto atjetter of mine. As he was.so very friendly 
and so glorioijsly national,*” I asked if^e would preach 
in the C\i>^ Temple. .Not a soul in *the house could 
read the note. My Jim said he could read it if I 
would buy him a microscope, and get him a fortnight’s 
holiday. My third son declared it was written back- 
wards, and that it should be read through a looking- 
glass. Rebecca, my eldest girl, destitute of humour 
and deeply domestic, said if I inked a robin’s feet and 
led the little creature over a sheet of paper it would 
pass fRs a note from Dean Stanley. Showed the note 
to twq brethren, and asked them point-blank whether 
on the strength of that note I could advertise the De^ 
to preach in the City Temple. One doubtful. 
The other said if the case was his own he would 
announce the Dean to preach on the authority of that 
note, and would give a facsimile of the same, and no 
living soul would be able to reproach me. We all 
agreed that it was a literary hand, and that it fairly 
represented the mind of the writer in some of its moods. 

I showed it to my deacons, and they appointed a sub- 
committee to render the scribble into English, but bj 
the end of six months every man on the sub was in 
his grftvcf. I still tliink the note has a meaning, but 
it is “beyond me. Never mind. I can say I’ve had a 
letter from ‘‘Stanley,” and that will stun my* friends 
and make them look up to me. * 
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^Saturday, ^th. — Lucky* day. Met Stanley in the 
Strand. The little creature was out for ai/ niriiig. I 
accosted him, apd brought him out of Qloudland into 
the common street. Showed him the note, p,nd asked 
him to read it to me. He smiled at my stupidity. 

^ m 

Then he took the note, looked at it, held it upside 
doim, and asked me what* I had written to him about, 
and perhaps the subject would recall his memory. 
“ But, my dear fellow,^’’ said I, quite forgetting myself 
and treating him like one of my “ brethren, it is your 
own handwriting ; surely you can read what you have 
written He said he could not. I said : “ 1% it a 
free railway pass He said : It might pass fof one.^' 
‘‘Then,’’ said I, “ will you preach for me any Thursday 
morning iij the City Temple?*'’ He hesitated. He 
began. He fell back. His eyelids quivered. Then 
he sai^ : “ ^\Tien the wind is blow ing cast and west, 
and Mars is in conjunction wdth Venus, and it has lieen 
really ascertained whether there is a North Pole, and 
what is the precise use of such an institution, and 
whether Lax.*tantiiis was right in denying the earth's 
rotundity, or Augustine w^as right in denying the 
Antipodes, whilst admitting the rotundity, he would 
consider my request in its various bearings." The 
answer has so confused me, thatd am sure it will be 
impossible for me to preach to-morrow. 

Stanley called last night. He asked me on what 
terms the Dissenters would come over, and I told him. 
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The terms are: a dead coiwcience, a blind reason, a 

• • 

paralyzed He seemed puzzled. 

“ Tlie terin^ cannot be changed,” sai(l I ; “ there they 

are.” • 

% 

“ But don't you feel as A. K. H. B. docs ? He wants 
to come over.” 

‘‘ By all means let him do»so.” 

He says if Presbyterianism was not the law of Scot- 
land, he would be an Anglican.” 

Well, so be it. I never understood that the differ- 
ence was one of law. I thought it was an infinite 
diffei^nce of doctrine and ritual. I was not aware that 
Presbyterianism approved of sacerdotalism, baptismal 
regeneration, auricular confession, and priestly absolu- 
tion.” 

“ But he is struck with the gentlemanliness of Angli- 
canism ; he adores its refinement, its culture, its^ polish, 
its high breeding.” 

“Good things,” said I, “but, pei*sonally, I cannot 
afibrd the price.” 

I do like a man to be faithful to his convictions. I 
respect an honest Pope, a sincere Archbishop, and a 
convinced Nonconformist, but I don't see how any man 
can be all three at the same time. 

Is it wrong to hate a preacher who has a bigger 
congregation than 1 have ? Hate is perhaps* a strong 
word. I had better speak thus of him : “You knol^ 
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he was never trained for the ministry “ lie caters for 

t • 

the gods “ He keeps all his goods for^* the shop- 
window “ lliore is really nothing in hi.^ sermons, you 
know."" Of course, I must pull him down in some way ; 
I owe it to myself to do that. If an author sells four- 
teen' books where I only sell eleven, I speak of that 
immense and incorrigible a\ss, the public ; not a wor<l do 
I say against the author ; personalities arc vulgar. 



NOTE IL 

Delakk, the mighty spirit of the Thnes^ called on me 
on the sootliing plea that he saw in me a journalistic 
genius*. I respected liim for it. I expected it. He was 
very gtnial. 

“ But,"’ said I, “ you must remember that I have had 
no training in joumalisin.” 

“ Nor I,” said he, except by downright hard work as 
reporter. I wanted to be a Bob Sawyer, for I h«ve an 
eye for joints, but somehow Igot tumbled into journalism, 
and the rest came by hard work.” 

“ But the Times is such a high and mighty paper. 
What can I do T 

You can begin low.” 

‘‘I have written a few snarling paragraphs in t^j,e 
Unchristian Anvils but that’s very different from writing 
for thfr leading journal of Europe.” 

■** ^ery,” said he ; and that leads me to say that, if 
you work in our leading columns, you will have\o keep 
your Dissent out of view.” 
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“ Oh r 

c • 

“ Cei-tainly. ^One stain of Dissent in Qur J^ulin/af 
columns woultl ^estroy the Times.'*^ 

Then what dould I do 

You could warn the bishops ; you could shake a 
forefinger at them ; and you could gi*andly counsel the 
Dissentei*s to mind what Hiey ai*e about if they wish to 
be influential in shaping the ecclesiastical destiny of this 
unhappy country.'" 

“ Yes." 

“ There's a field for you," said the buoyant Delane. 

Here's a note I sent to Dallas — a man who keeps me 
in continual hot water. I wrote this on the back of 
an envelope, and he follows the line without caring a 
button for^ the argument. Probably he dropped an 
oath or two on the paper which received his pious 
observations : 

“ ‘ Caution Tait about Mackonochic. Tell him 
that the country cannot do with much more priest. 
Smash the idea of ghostly father." Blow out all 
altar lights. Snub Brett's impudence, and that will 
please Tait. Have a fling at that hateful little 
prig, the Record,'' 

That's all Dallas had to go on, and he wrote an 
article which convulsed both Houses of Convcx’ation. 

* Now, my dear Parker, that’s what I w^ant you to do. 
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My notion is that a Dissent^’, by keeping in the 
can vrite' many things with a flo^s^our in them. 
Think of it.’' • « 

But t^e Times wants such fine writing.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! not a bit of it. The Thnes hates 
fine writing ; it wants pure English, terseness, dignity, 
and a subtle kind of music.* You would be surprised 
how few men have journalistic ability. Froude had not, 
nor Kingsley, nor Maurice ; they were too formal, too 
stiff, too long in teginning. I am on the outlook for 
men who begin at the very first sentence. You can do 
that.’* 

I respected him for the remark, and I reported it to 
my wife. 

‘‘ Isn’t the Times a shifty, crafty, , temporizing 
paper ?” 

“ No ; the Times is a shrewd and honest interpreter 
of what is going on. It represents the currents of vary- 
ing opinion. If it is one thing to-day and another 
to-morrow, it is simply because the age is one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow. There is an honest 
transition as well as an honest constancy.” 

“ Well, what shall I write about ?” 

“ Take a turn at the Mormons, the faddists, the 
bigots^ ^r anything^ along that line. Laugh at the 
fe^tarians, and show them that vegetables themselves 
are not vegetarians, but about the biggest Carnivora 
going. Don’t preach. Snub, warn, laugh, mock, an(? 
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instruct, but keep your inner consciousness quiet ; we 
doift want it/** 

I liked the grcfat man immensely ; he seeme/i to take 
in everything at a glance. 

‘^Come down to Ascot,'** said he, ‘‘and spend a week 
end with 1110." 

“ You forget, ’** said I, “ that the week end is the 
busiest time for preachers.'** 

“ Oh yes ; that is so. Still, a sniff of the pine air of 
Ascot would do even your theology no harm.**' 

As soon as Delanc had gone, I went out for fh walk, 
and whom should I meet but the vicar of this parish ! I 
inwardly drpw myself up, and said : “ How little that 
man knows that I may one day snub a bishop, and even 
warn yie lower House of Convocation ! And think of 
me dining with the archdeacons and a tableful of clerics, 
and of them all smarting under the nettle-rhetoric of a 
Dissenting critic, and never dreaming that the nettle is 
at the table ! What a charm this gives to life ! To 
deny a Providence would be worse than absurd." 


I have thought of a leader on Agnosticism. Cplendid 
theme ! My position will be that, in going from' tht. 
Unknozchzble^ the agnostics have gone to the Contemptibk, 
<^and I will show in a slashing paragraph that some so- 
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called believers are little better than agnostics — Dean 
^ Stanley, for example, whose puny faith *is always sitting 
in a draught And catching cold. I’ll be* down on them ! 
Because little Huxley does not know there is a God, 
therefore no other person can possibly know. And that 
red-herring Ck)lenso, sneering at the Pentateuch, and 
doing arithmetical sums in the creases of his own apron. 
Won’t I ! For such a time as this have I come to the 
kingdom. I**]] ask Delanc to call again and consider a 
syllabus of spicy topics. 

A letter just received from the Bishoj) of Manchester 
has discouraged me. Here let me say that every letter 
appearing in these notes is genuine — that is to say, I 
give each letter exactly as my correspondent wrote it. 
Here is Bishop Fraser’s : 

“ Bishop’s Court, 

“ Manchester. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir, 

‘‘ The condition of my engagement-book is 
such all through the months of October and 
November that I am not likely to have even a 
day to spare for London. 

‘‘ And even had it been otherwise, I should have 

r^Tt a difficulty hi complying w ith your request. I 

lave never been able to see with my dear friend, 

■> 

the Dean of Westminster, the advantage in the 
iirection of broader and more Catholic, but at the 
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• same time definite, religious thought, gained by an 
interchange of pulpits ; and the genius hd always 
exercises a powerful influence over me. Besides, as 
a bishop, I should, perhaps, embarrass thj minds of 
multitudes of my own people without (so fai* as I 
can see) any counterbalancing gain. No, my deal* 
sir; I wish you well with all my heart inanyenter- 
{)rise to deepen the springs of Christian life, which 
always issue in a larger flow of Christian charity ; 
but for myself I must be content to work, accord- 
ing to what, perhaps, may seem to you my dim 
lights, within my own lines. 

“ Youi's most faithfully in Christ, 

“J. Maxchesteh."' 

c 

IVell, so be it. The Bishop was a glorious man, true 
through and through, and big and healthy. This is his 
view, and it is the view of an honest man. I am bound 
to say that the bishops with whom I have been honoured 
to converse, and whom I have known indirectly, have 
always impressed me as sincere and high-minded men, 
deeply intent on the best interests of their Church. Nor 
h^^ye they been slow to recognise the Christian service 
of Nonconformists. It is a mistake to suppose that 
they are ignorant of Dissenting polity and actioin ^Vhat 
they are ignorant of is the real standpoint of the 
senting mind. They have never, to my knowledge, 
*done justice to the religious standpoint of the Dis- 
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senter. They have seen everything from the point of 
^ the Stite, and nothing from the point bf the doctrine, 
“ Render untcT Caesar the things that ^ Caesar’s, and 
unto God%the things that are God’s.” The longer I 
live the more cJeaidy I see that instead of a State 
Church we should have a Church State. 

We must beware, as I have said, lest in giving up 
the Unknowable we prostrate ourselves before the Con- 
temptible. Nothing that is measurable is really big. 
A man with a bairow could wheel the Andes into the 
sea. *As for the stars, give him time enough and a 
prodigari will spend them all as if they were sovereigns, 
and die in the poorhouse of eni})ty space. 

• 

I have noticed in ])assing through many landscapes 
that there are forests as well as gardens. People forget 
this. There ai’e ploughed lands, and lands unploughed 
but by tlie lightning. There are people who have been 
brought up on the first four rules of arithmetic, and 
people who never learned letters. Why do we forget 
these facts, and so make room for envy and jealousy and 
all uncharitableness The table is made out of the 
oak, and is decorated by the geranium, yet both oak 
and gejii<!liuin grow ii^ the Lord’s estate. 



NOTE III. 

I HAVE seen Or. Lightfoot, Bishop of Duiliani, and I 
am the better for it. I can never forget how the great 
man received his appointment to Durham. Laying his 
hand upon the head of his chaplain, he .said : “ l*i‘ay for 
me, my child.” It was very affecting. It was no use ; 
I could not keep back the teal’s. It was a long time 
before his old housekeeper could get used to the new 
title, My lord.” It had always been Mi’. Lightfoot, 
or Canon Lightfoot, or Dr. Lightfoot. But “ my lord!” 
No, she could not; and yet she wanted to. At last 
she managed it. The Bishop was leaving his house. 
The rain came down in floods. Only one four-wheeler 
could be had. TTiere it stooil at the door. Cabby was 
covered with a kind of tarpaulin cloak and a sou’- 
wester, down which the rain ran in spouts. Not a living 
soul could be seen. It was as if Dondon were 3S&d ;jand 
the hearse was at the door. When the Bishop c«me 
downstairs the housekeeper opened the front-door, and 
pointing to the cab, she said, with some majesty, “ Your 
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crri^ mylorfl* It «. ««»«* "» 

,He tifsneif right round, mn uplmw, «m 
'screamed witlf laughter. By that «p» 1 M 

verily a falhcr in God. 



But at Auckland Castle the gi^at Bishop was seen h 
the best advantage'. What a face he had ! Some sai< 
it was the face of an ox ; some that of an affbetionaU 
dog, Newfoundland or setter, wlicn he wants to tell you 
how much he loves you. It was certainly a rough face, 
but rough like a rock that only gunpowder could rend, and 
yet with tiny dowel’s growing in its seams and fissures. 
No lady graced the Bishop'^s table. Yet the lady was 
hartlly missed, thei’e was so much soft, sweet womanliness 
about the rugged Bishop himself. I expecl^I that the 
talk would be either in Syriac or in Chinese, and that it 
would turn upon the Epicurean and Stoic philosophies, 
or the forged correspondence of Paul and Seneca, or at 
least that my Dissenting vulgarity would be shamed 
down to a conflagration by overwhelming evidence and 
illustration of the extension of Episcopacy throughout 
pro-consular Asia ; and to my amazement the words I 
most distinctly remember are cocoa,'*'' “ toast,'” and 
“grilled chicken.’*’ It was an immense relief. Books 
were dSrtainly spokef of. Pope Leo was described as 
“ a^ceptic,’'* and another “Joseph Dunelm ” was spoken 
of with reverence. Happily the Bishop did not examine 
me in the other Joseph'’8 “ Analogy.’'* 
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' Dear Bishop Lightfoot ! There is not a Noncon- 
formist ministA* in England who does not hokl the 
name in loving •honour. 


By the way, I had a lc):tcr from another bishop last 
week. The letter is from a man called Spurgeon. Ever 
hear of him ? Letters like the following let us see a 
long way into the depths of a truly great heart. Mr. 
Spurgeon was full of music and full of love, and his 
charity flowed like a river. The son who occupies his 
pulpit is worthy of him, and richly deserving of honour. 
Here is the prized letter : 


“ Mentone, 

“ December .*>. 

Dear Dr. Parker, 

Your cheering note reached me when I was 
crushed with pain. As soon as I can hold a pen I 
sit down to thank you for this spontaneous act of 
brotherly kindness. This is better than a hundred 
homilies upon ‘ Church unity.’ In the name of the 
orphans I thank you and the audience at the City 
Temple; and for my own part I am a personal 
debtor to yourself. Why should you think thus 
kindly of me ? Surely in t|ie hour of nJJ^ bitter 
sorrow you were moved to minister unto your 
fellow-servant, and may the Lord do so to you and 
more also in the day when you also have to pine in 
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secret. Far oft’ from you be such clays and nights 
as^tho*se with which I am abundantly familiar ; but 
should they ever cast a shadow ovef you even for a 
brief reason, may my Lord and yours raise up to 
you friends who will deal with you as you Jiave 
done unto me. The peace of God abide with you. 

‘‘ Yours most gratefully, 

C. H. Spurgeon.’’ 

How full of pain, yet how full of grace and hope ! 
Never was severer affliction borne with nobler fortitude. 
Let me lay this sprig of rosemary on his honoured 
grave. 


I am learning more and more to let things take care 
of themselves. No ; that is wrong. I am learning to 
escape the atheism of anxiety. 

I have wi'itten to Delane to the effect that I have 
already got two words which I think would work up 
well into a trenchant leader : the two precious words 
are, ‘‘ nefarious ” and “ perfidious.” I am digging down 
to their etymology in the hope of finding something 
really good. I shall be surprised if I have not struck 
oil. I lifSmed these ^^ords to my wife in high glee, and 
she pimply curled the comers of her mouth, and told me 
to leave out money enough for the week’s washing. I 
felt degraded. 
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might have been 


•Gan I ever forgive myself? I feel bad. My father- 
in-law came to‘ see us last week in a state *of sad de- 
pression. I ne\l3r saw him so rundown. Come,” said 
I, in my cheeriest week-day tone, ‘‘you want a good 
laugh — a good, big, hearty, side-shaking laugh ; so you 
must see Toole next Saturday morning (I am only a 
matinee man) ; that will destroy the hideous blues.” So 
we went. Behold I Mr. Toole, the sweetest old heart that 
ever amused the public, was playing Caleb Plummer ! 
There he was with his old sack on, painting wooden 
horses, talking to and deceiving his lovely blind daughter, 
and for two horn's we were soaked in tears. We dare 
not look at each other. We felt we were mutitftl mur- 
derers. At last I said, between two big slobl>ering sobs, 
“Mydear,«we brought your father to enjoy a laugh.” 
This was too much for us, so \vc wallowed in pathos and 
used\ip all our pocket cambric, my wife asking me in a 
mysterious whisj>er if I had “another.” When Mr. 
Toole came to see me after a Sunday evening service, I 
told him of this incident, and thanked him for the tears 
that had worked a gi'eat mystery of relief in a heart that 
was sad and hopeless. 


Talking of Mr. Toole, I must tell of a kindne^ he 
did me. My City Temple friends were just about to 
celebrate our silver wedding. Mr. Toole saw the 
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announcement, and took oc^ion, when we had a* cup 
of tea^ in* his private room, to hand ihy wife a cheque 
for three guineas, to be added to the itestimonial fund. 
I knew nothing of the cheque ; it was passed over when 
my back was tume4 for a moment. When I did hear 
of it on getting home, I wrote Mr. Toole a note of 
thanks, and told him that I had crossed the cheque 
‘‘ payable at the Bank of Love,” and gummed it into 
my Study Bible, There it will remain for ever. I 
often look at it, and think gratefully of my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Butnloes Mr. Toole go to church Certainly. No 
more reverent man ever knelt at the holy altar. He 
has known pain that tears the heart, and loss that 
makes even gold but a mocking poverty, and he knows, 
without whine or cant, how to find the Invisible and 
Pitying Father. 


I efirly fox'esaw a difHcultv in my family life, and I 
now feel all the pain of it. I refer to my eldest son, 
born, unfortunately, with only one eye, but the othes a 
sharp un. I thought I saw the boy'^s special future in 
that gleaming orgai|. It was astonishing how much 
th^ child seemed to see with the eye that was not open. 
.Even his mother could hide nothing from him, though 
she has successfully hidden things from me for ueai’ly 
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halt a c*eiitury. No sooner did we get the one-eyed 
child, four yeart old, safely tucked and buckl<^ into 
his baby-chair at luncheon than the dazzling eye eagerly 
scanned the frugal table, and then, in a voice which 
must have filled the whole of his inside, and have even 
then been pinched for room, he said, pointing to the 
things as he did so : FH* ha" some o’ lat, and some o’ 
lat, and some o’ lat, and nen some marmalade.” He 
terrified both his parents, giving them the impression 
that if they refused him anything he would undoubtedly 
lose the sight of the other eye. He had such an eye 

t * 

for detail. The gardener said it was somethink 
awful,” and the nurse weepingly assured my wife that 
“ it was the ten'or ” of her fitful sleep. The nurse said 
she always anxiously looked to see which eye was upper- 
most when baby woke — if the blind one, the day might 
be hfJ^py ; if the other one, then scjualls ! AVhen baby 
came into the room, it w as the eye we saw. My w^ondcr 
was what we should make of the child. I pondered the 
question silently for years. The boy, now a young 
man, decided the inquiry by telling us that he had con- 
sulted a phrenologist, and had been advised that he 
was clearly intended by Providence to be a detective ! 
For three days my wife and I could not speak to each 
other. She looked at me and bjroke dow n ; looked 
at her and broke down ; we both looked at Davie ^nd 
bi*oke down. When I had calmed down a little, Davie 
came into my study, and tokl me that my preaching 
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had done it all. He then ^luoted some of my recept 
texts Bti sure your sin will find you out ’’ ; The 
wicked fleeth ^vhen no man pursueth Tliough hand 
join in hand the wicked shall not go unpunished’**; and 
as he quoted the texts his eye seemed to fasten itself on 
whole gangs of villains. He would run them dcAvn ” ; 
he would turn up their littte game ” ; he would ‘‘ put 
them in grappling irons ‘*’’ ; he would “ put a pinch o’ 
salt on their tails ” — in short, his language was so 
brutal, so gloatingly brutal, that I never had the heart 
to tell his mother what it was. Davie was always look- 
ing through keyholes or listening for footsteps, and he 
once whiked at me so knowingly as to make himself 
inomentai’ily blind. Davie actually got himself ap- 
pointed as an assistant detective, and the^i his pride 
was insufferable. He often looked as if he was about 
to arrest both his mother and me. The gandener 
little knew, when he was taking a pipe on the sly, or 
tucking a cauliflower into his top-coat, that Davie was 
watching him from the top branch of an apple-tree. 
Nor was the cook awarc that when she gave the 
gardener (a single man, though not without encum- 
brance) two ounces of tea and a tallow-candle Davie 
was watching her through a very small hole in the 
lai'der -window. But the fulness of the cup was not 
yet. Davie had a ^professional case on hand, as we 
inferred fix)m the pained expi-ession of his fafce. His 
eye was alight night and day. * 
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Davie’s business was to run down a long-legged 
« • 

villain who hfycl embezzled the money of* a charity. 
Davie had an ^irrational and implacable antipathy to 
long legs. He saw fraud in both of them. At length 
he fixed his eye on a very long pair, and tracked the 
suspected villain to Exeter Hall. * Davie sat down in 
front of the platform, and fixed his eye on the chair- 
man. He then felt he was on the right scent. The 
chairman looked a villain. Falsification of accounts 
was written all over his face. Davie heard the w^ord 
embezzlement in every tone of the chairman’s voice. 
During the opening prayer the chairman cVaftily 
sui'veyed the audience through his outspread fbjgers, a 
fact which did not escape the piercing eye of Davie. 
** Now,” said Davie, how shall I land my trout ? Shall 
I challenge this thief in the hearing of a public meet- 
ing ? ^ Shall I tap him on the shoulder as he leaves the 
hall How his course might have been determined 
there is no saying, for, to the infinite consternation of 
the meeting, the chairman wc^s seized with an apoplectic 
fit, and was removed by friendly hands to the ante- 
room, to which retreat he was followed by my one-eyed 
son. Davie could not be deceived ; he saw through the 
wlTole trick. ‘‘ Evidently,” said he, “ the chairman knew 
that my eye was upon him ; I thought he did,wind he 
fell into this fit to get out of my^hands.” Everj’body 
else was#full of sympathy ; Davie was full of suspicion. 

► That is the difierence between a layman and a pro- 
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fessional. Whilst the people were crowding round tl^e 
chairnian a long-legged man picked Davie’s pocket, and 
would liave got clean off but for the, adroitness of a 
City missionary from the district of Seven Dials, a very 
short-legged man, deeply marked with the smallpox, 
whom Davie, owing to the excitement of the mofhent, 
gave into custody, and allowed the long-legged man to 
make good his escape. 

Davie kept his eye — his only eye — upon the slowly- 
recovering chairman, inquiring in the meantime of the 
officials of the meeting his precise name and address, 
Avhich* he found to be the Right Reverend Bishop 
Gather^, who was on his first visit to this country. 
Davie had been deceived by the long legs. “ How long 
do you think a man’s legs ought to be^ Pixisident 
Lincoln “ Wal,” said the gi'eat Abraham, “ I have 
not considered the subject very much, but, s}}eaking 
gin’mlly, I should say a man’s legs ought to be long 
enough to stretch from his body right away down to 
the ground.” 



NOTE IV. 

Binxey is very mad about Dickens's account of Hone's 
funeral. Binney was the officiating minister. See the 
full account in Forster s ‘‘ Life of Dickens." I had read 
Mr. Binney's repudiation of Dickens's account, and 
asked if I might reprint his article. Here is his 
answer : 

‘‘Dear Du. Paukeu, 

“Do what you please with my article on 
Dickens. Of course, I wish it to be known, not 
for my own sake, but as a protest against the 
immorality of novelists in always making out that 
every Dissenting minister is a ‘Stiggins' or a 
‘ Chadband.' Forster expresses regret to me, but 
‘ does not know what to do.' Why, at any rate, 
he can omit the story, but to explmn will be to 
injure his idol. ^ 

“I had a note from Dean Stanley last ni^ht, 
wfio had seen my paper, and remembers reading 
the story in Field. He expresses his fear that 
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‘there is a vein of in^uracy running through 
Dickers when he refers to facts, as there was an 
element of exaggeration in his fiction’; but the 
mild yord ‘inaccuracy’ ought not to mean mis- 
representations amounting to Im. 

“ My love to your wife, who, I hope, will *rcad 
Dickens with less admiralion in future. 

“Yours fraternally, 

‘•T. Bixxey. 

“ January 0 , 1872 .” 

But^she docs not, nor do I. Dickens saw things 
within things. The logician can never understand the 
novelist.^ Dickens was not writing an aflklavit ; he was 
telling a story in a story-teller’s way. I sympathize 
with Mr. Binncy, too, for a more upright \ind tnith- 
loving man never lived. lie was the very soul of 
honour, but even logical Mr. Binncy had his moments 
of rhetorical fever, as when he said in public : “ The 
Church of England has damned more souls than it ever 
saved.” Some clergymen said that was not an “in- 
accuracy ” ; it was a “ lie.” But both parties may have 
been prejudiced. 


note from Delane. He says that “ nefarious ” and* 
‘‘l>ei*fidious” would admirably suit the columns* of the 
Evening Earthquake^ but he dare not acce])t them for 
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the Tnnes, He says he would prefer nevertheless ^ 
and notwithstanding as more flexible and less 
aggressive, and on the whole more non-committal. 
“ Excuse me, niy boy,**’ he said, quite frien41y like and 
chummy — a rare manner with his majesty — “ I have seen 
the ups and downs of thii-tcen Administrations. From 
Melbourne to Gladstone 1 have seen how the ball rolls, 
and I advise you to avoid ‘nefarious’ and ‘perfidious’ 
as quotable words. All quotable words are dangerous.” 

Good. If I do send the article to the Evening 
Eartltquuk^^ Fll take care to have the money before I 
part with the gem. 'Hie Earfhqiuike is not a pajicr to 
take regularly; once a month will be enough. You 
soon get tired of earthquake even in convei*sation. I 
always avoid a very distinguished man, because he is so 
renwkably earthquaky. Once a (juarter is enough. 


I have been arranging for a conference between 
Churchmen and Dissentei-s on the question of Dis- 
establishment. I asked John Bright to attend. Hei*e 
is his reply : 


“Hyde Park, 

C February 22^ 18T6. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“I cannot accept your invitation. I am 
compelled to avoid all public meetings, except such 
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as are connected with my own special duty as the 

a 

rep^entative of a large constituency. 

I ha\'e had to send this answer to a hundred 
requests and invitations, and musf send it to you. 

I do not think ^ Churchmen and Nonconformists 
can publicly consider the Church question *with 
much chance of advantage. We arc, I fear, all too 
much pi-ejiidiccd to give a fair consideration to 
the arguments opposed to us, or we think what 
our opponents say is no argument at all. 

I shall be anxious to learn the result of your 
proposed conference, and shall be glad if it tends 
to liny good in relation to what, I suspect, is to 
he for many years a great subject of contention 
in this kingdom. 

“ I thank you for the complimentary proposition 
you have made to me, and am, * 

Very sincerely yours, 

‘‘ John Bhight.'*'' 

Funny logic. Why, it would dissolve the House 
of Commons, and make a difference even to the House 
of Lords. 

% 

My notion is that Churchmen and Dissenters should 
meet more and more, and not regard each other as 
curiosities. The Qj;her day I met the Bishop of* Dover, 
and found him beautifully human. He knew I was a » 
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Diasenter, yet, though we were dining, he did not stick 
anything into “me, and he showed no sign whatever of, 
insecurity in my presence. I thought himnery confiding, 
'When I told him that I, too, was a bishop, he asked 
the waiter to give him a glass of potass ; but he said 
nothing to me. There is an eloquent silence. 


Dined at a gi'cat house the other night, and sat next 
a woman who had the head of a horse. I was terrified. 

c 

I l)€lieve I turned white. Certainly I felt white and 
ashy. By-and-by she talked. Then her face changed. 
She talked more, and her soul awoke within her. The 
eyes glowed. The voice rounded. The horse vanished. 
It was George Eliot. I do so wish she had never 
manied the second man. Far be it from me to say 
a word against the man personally, but I wish they 
had kept out of each other's way. It is dangerous 
work spending a winter together reading Dante. 


The Evening Eariliquake has asked for an article. 
I began it in these soothing terms : “ What is a Tory ? 
^Can anyone define that nefarious and perfidious beast 
But m5^ wife would not let me send it. She said it 
looked as if it was prejudiced. She said I had better 
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keep it for a theological article ; it was too strong for 
^politics*., I*like her idea. I might begin 'thus : “What 
is an Agnostic^ Can anyone define that nefarious and 
perfdious •abortion of a pallid and chicken-hearted 
civilization Nobo(^ could charge that with pre- 
judice. Yet it would look earnest, and call upon my 
eloquent pen the attention of *less ill-mannered journals 
than the Evening Earthquake, Of course, I don’t really 
mean what I say in the article ; it is merely a rhetorical 
and tumid expression of one aspect of my neglected 
conscience. It is myself at my washiest, but as it would 
not be signed, my sensitiveness would be spared. Con- 
science is a very good word. I think more might be 
made of it. Collect a bag of prejudices and call it 
conscience, and there you are. 


December 15. — A publisher called on me to-day, and 
we had some interesting talk. He has devised a new 
scheme. The new scheme is to pay authors something, 
even if it’s only a trifle. This publisher is a brother 
who writes tracts on holiness. I told him I would lay 
his scheme before Besant, but he threw up his arms, 
and exclaimed : “ For Heaven’s sake, don’t do that !” I 
askqfl him why not .? And he said : “ Because that • 
villain denounces secret profits, and insists upon*seeing 
the publisher’s accounts, and would willingly see the 
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jimblisher\s family go into the workhouse.’" I assured 
him that Walter Besant wanted nothing but what was . 
fair and straigfhtforwaixl. It was of no** use. He left 
me a tract on ** Consecration,” and two leaflets on the 
** Second Coming,” and said things would be l>etter as 
soon as there was a change of Government. 


The Rev. Henry White was minister of the Savoy 
Chapel. He often attended my Thursday morning 
service, then held in Albion Chapel during the erection 
of the City Temple. I gave him a volume of my 
sermons, and to my great delight I received the follow- 
ing letter ^om his grateful pen : 

“Alberoo del Parco, 

“ Litoano, 

“North Italy, 

“ Octohet ' 1$. 

« My DEAR Dr. Parker, 

** I fully meant to have acknowledged your 
most kind, welcome and generous gift before you 
left for America, but I waited in hope of another 
Thursday morning at Albion Chapel, and when I 
went one hapless Thursday you were gone. . . . 
As I am now resting here, I take the opportunity 
to send for your welcome on your return my most 
fervent thanks for your kind thought of me, and 
for giving that thought its most welcome and 
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happy expression. I have read alone, and* to 
^ otiiei-s* your sermons with great pleasure and with 
equal proifit. • 

U3iey are most suggestive and Tfielpful. I only 
regret that it has not seemed good to you to 
include the matchless sermon which I heard upon 
Jonah. 

“ I hope that you will do me the honour to 
fulfil your promise of a visit to me w'hen you have 
settled down again in London. 

“ Yours most sincerely, 

‘‘ Henry White."’ 

w 

This letter is so frank and so cordial that I asked 
Mr. White to preach for me some Thursday morning, 
and he wrote expressing his deep regret that his 
‘‘ecclesiastical conscience” would not allow him^to 
accept my invitation. Yes, conscience is a downright 
useful term. It excludes argument. 



NOTE V. 

Bekn five times to America. It seems like going to 
a bigger home. For genuine kindness, hospitality, and 
sense of kinship, America is delightful beyond words. 
If I had to live out of England, I should at once decide 
to live in the United States. 

In the^ summer of 1873 I paid a visit to Worcester, 
J^assachusetts, for the purpose of calling upon Mr. 
Gough, who had been for one night my guest in England. 
We duly arrived at the Bay States Hotel, and found it 
difficult to secure any attention, because of some kind 
of Convention which had been held there that very day. 
At length we were taken up — ^I am afraid to say how 
high — and after ringing all the bells we could lay hands 
bn, we managed to prepare ourselves for a short walk in 
the wide main street of Worcester. By accident we 
called upon a very genial corn-dealer, who told us where 
Mr.i^lough lived, and suggested that we should look 
out for Mr. Gough's light trap next morning (as it 
came into the city every day for his letters), and run out 
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to Boylston to see oixr friend. The genial com-dealer, 

• f 

hower^, did not suggest how we were to get back 
again ; and if? this failure he represented many kind and 
inventive •geniuses who make birds with one wing only. 
We resolved, therefore, to take a vehicle next mpming 
and perform the double journey at our own charges, as 
it was planned for our own enjoyment. A most pleasant 
six-mile drive, tnjly. The road was altogether English 
in its aspect, and might have been a turnpike in Kent 
or Surrey for anything we could see to the contrary. 
The ^flowering hedges, the undulating landscape, the 
singing birds, the warm, yet not sultry air, make an 
impressSion which will not soon fade. But where is 
Mr. Gough’s house F Down this gentle slope, up that 
winding steep, and you see a gate before *you. That 
cannot be the gate we want, because it opens upon jdiat** 
we call in England ‘^a gentleman’s grounds.” No tem- 
perance lecturer can have a place like that. It must 
belong to some American speculator, some Californian 
miner, some merchant prince. So we poor humble 
English people suppose ; but we are wrong, for the 
’cute driver says, ‘‘ I guess this is Mr. Gough’s place^ 
sir,” and away he rolls his wheels up the long and beau- 
tiful carriage-drive. There’s the house! Not large, 
but compact, bright, summer-like wholly, as it stands 
as iquietly and as independently as one of thg many 
noble trees that adorn the wide-spreading and verdant , 
grounds. It is a kind of paradise. The spirit of rest 
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s^'ms to settle u])on us as a dove whilst we stand at the 
half-open door and give a rat-tat which evenjet has ^ 
some doubt in it as to the identity of thtf place. Tem- 
perance lectui’ei's in England live in streets, #in cottages 
with, gardens about the size of five sheets of postage- 
stamps, just round the corner there, next door to the 
“ practical shoemaker, and just opposite the “ Lamb 
and Woolpack,'** where fine old mild ale is sold. 
Temperance lectiii*ei*s in England get a guinea for their 
sublimest rhetoric, with a hint that the “ Society can 
hardly afford it. Ihit here is the head and crown of 

• I 

the whole host of temperance lectuiers in a beautiful 
paradisaic residence, sun*ounded by no less than two 
hundred and forty acres of productive and ornamental 
land. And he deserves every s])adeful of it. He has 
nably earned it by hard w'ork, and by the exercise of 
gifts of a peculiarly useful kind. Mr. Gough’s lecturing 
is downright hard work. He is no dainty, self-sparing 
speaker, who chatters nonsense or uttei*s amiable 
nothings. Every hair of his heml speaks, every drop of 
blood is alive with unusual vigour, and every sensibility 
is on the stretch. The public insist upon hearing him, 
and the public insist upon paying him. What do you 
suppose they give Mr. Gough for a lecture ? What do 
you think of ten guineas a night Wliat do you think 
of twenty ? Double the twenty, and you .will know 
what his ordinary fee is ; multiply it by four, and you 
will know what he often gets for a single lecture. ITien 
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surely he must ruin the societies that engage him ? . On 
the contrary, the societies make more o\It of Mr. Gough 
than Mr. Gwgh makes out of the societies. I hap- 
pened to ,be in his house at the sam*c time with the 
secretary of the Young Men’^s Christian Association, 
Philadelphia, and the secretary said that they would 
give Mr. Gough eighty poun9s for his lecture, and make 
eighty pounds by it themselves. This is the due reward 
of genius and industry. It strains nobody, it helps 
many, and it encourages not a few. Depend upon it, 
the societies do not give Mr. Gough eighty pounds a 
night out of mere personal respect, but out of a fund of 
hard cash gathered at the door. In England they will 
not allow a public speaker, especially a minister, to 
receive what the public would most willingly give him. 
If a minister had two thousand pounds a year (which 
many cases he could easily make) every shoemaker and 
buttermonger would agitate and “ demonstrate and 
abominate. Mr. Gough makes monetary stipulations — 
so much life for so much reward ; and the result shows 
that in no degree is his sphere of usefulness diminished 
or embarrassed in consequence. Let the house, then, 
represent so much honourable commercial success. How 
the sun shines upon it ; how the ci'eepers entwine around 
it ; how the birds gather and twitter and sing on the 
sunpy roof ! And Mr. Gough is wisely doing nothing* 
but amusing himself with making newspaper cuttings 
and occasionally playing at bowls. Fifty-six years have 
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not* made an old man of him. Not a bit of it ! Why 
should they ? ‘He is gray, certainly, but it is not the 
gray of weakness ; it is worn rather as adcind of sober 
livery, and it well befits the honest face and Jkind eyes. 
He tells us that he has been obliged to declhie twelve 
hundred invitations to deliver lectures during the winter 
next ensuing, which plainly shows that his high terms 
ai’e no barrier to his immense and growing popularity. 
He takes us over his house, his neat drawing-room, his 
sweet-looking nest of a library; then into the “grass 
parlour,^ and then into the hospitable dining-room, 
where there is an abundant and most tempting teetotal 
dinner. We recall reminiscences, tell storiefS, make 
promises of a kindly sort, and leave beautiful Boylston 
well pleased with a visit as sunny as the radiant day on 
wJIjich it was made. 

Here is a letter which explains itself : 

" Worcester, 

“ October 6, 1873. 

“ My dear Mr. Parker, 

“ We have not forgotten the studs, but will 
send to-morrow by Adams Express a package to 
21, West 45 Street, containing eight photographs 
of the Yosemite valley; one of Mrs. Gough and 
myself; an illustrated guide-book to the Yosemite 
vjiley; a copy of the American edition of •♦my 
^ Personal Recollections ^ and two pairs of sleeve- 
buttons, one for yourself and one for Mrs. Parker ; 


r 
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and the studs. I am a Kttle fearful that the studs 
may not suit you; they are spirals instead of 
buUons. ^ If you wear the spirals^they will be all 
right, but if you wear the button style you must 
get them altered. 

‘‘Now, my dear friend, let us thank you •most 
heartily for your kindness, in taking so much pains 
to call on us when you had so short a time in the 
country, and so many places to visit, and such a 
multitude of people to see. We shall not forget 
it, and we have often spoken of it. The little visit 
df yourself and Mrs. Parker was to us all perfectly 
delightful and refreshing — to the young people and 
visitors — and you can hardly tell how much good 
you have done us all, or how much we all appre- 
ciate your visit. I failed to meet you in New York, 
but Mr. Eddy and myself were on the look-ouc'for* 
you in Philadelphia ; he and I would have been 
delighted to pay you some attention. We are all 
glad that your impressions of America are favour- 
able. We shall think of you on your voyage, and 
trust you may reach your home and the scene of 
your important work in safety, health, and peace. 
You will return with the consciousness that you 
have done us all good. I heard of your visit to 
Andover. I go there to-morrow, and shall hear 
more. I am glad you could go there; Professor 
Park is one of my most valued friends. < 
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“ May tlie God aild Father of our Lord JesiiK 
Christ have you in His holy keeping nciw and 
always. IJlease tell Mrs. Parker Ijow much we 
were all charmed with her visit to us; we were 
happier and better for it. 

' “ With kindest regards to you both from our 
household, 

“ I am, 

‘‘ Most tnily yours, 

“John B. Gough.**' 

Here is a note of another kind : 

“ Pkincetun, N. J., 

“ Oclober 1873. 

“Rev. Joseph Pahkeu, D.D. 

“Sir, 

“ This is to inform you that the Cliosophic 
* Society of Princeton College have unanimously 
elected you an honorary meml)er.'*’ 

Thus some men have greatness tlu’ust upon them. It 
all indicates the same feeling of kindness, brotherhood, 
and masonry. Every Englishman with whom I travelled 
felt the same, and wondered at the abounding and never- 
ceasing hospitality. 

Henry Ward Beecher has been, with his devoted iinfe, 
our gu^t for six weeks. We had been their guests at 
lovely Peckskill. We must have said a good deal about 
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razors during the latter part c?f their enchanting visit, else 
how otherWse could Mr. Beecher have v^ritten thus ? — 


My DEAtt Dll. Paekek, 

* I send you a pair of razors. They must 
be good, for the man who sold them told me so. 
Tliey are not grumbl^ii's or tinklers, but easy- 
going, silent, and meditative. 

“ We reached Liverpool at 10*30, found the 
same rooms waiting for us that we hiul before. 
Mother was hungry^ and ate supper at eleven p.m., 
and slept well after it ! 

‘‘We have been talking of the Parkers pretty 
much all the time since we left. 

“ I am a careful traveller, and seldom lose any- 
thing; but I grow careless with age, and I find 
that I left my heart behind me. If you do not fliUT 
it, please send one in return, for, according to law, 
the landlord is responsible for all valuables left in 
his cai*e. 

“I meet the Ministers at eleven o’clock thisa.m., 
and it is now twenty minutes of the time. I will 
write a line this p.m. to iVLs. Parker, and give 
some account of the affair. 

“ With much love, 

“ Yours evermore, 


“ Livekpool, 

“ October 18 , 1880 .” 


“Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Then, again, on November 29, 1886 : 

\ 

hav^ a case of mol's. If ^ they do not 
suit, you should vote your beard to be made up of 
bristles^ or, as Mrs. Parker would say, ‘ You are a 
I shall send them by t. 0., if they will take 
them, or by erpresjf—paid ; so do not pay over 
again ; and if they charge you aught, I charge you 
to let me know, and I will see to it at this end of 
the route.'*’ 

This is only the postscript ; the body of the letter 
relates to another subject, and on that account is most 
important : 

“ Brooklyn, 

“ November 29 , 1886 . 

“My dear Parker, 

“ I have just received and read the New»^ 
and your remarks upon the Bishop’s inhibition of 
Haweis. They are admirable, could hardly be 
bettered — ^good in spirit, in discrimination, and 
well fitted to do good among enlightened CTiurch- 
men. About that time when you were sjieaking, 
the Episcopal (General Conference, now in session 
at Chicago, and Phillips Brooks, of Boston, the 
most able and influential Minister (not cUrgynum !) 
. 

My wife denies this; but, remember, Binney denied 
Dickens. 
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in the land, was uttering sentiments the most 
CaftWic, Liberal, and C3iristian in^ regard to all 
other chufches not Episcopal. • 

I am glad, on the whole, Haweis did mt preach 
for you. Had he officiated, everybody w^ould have 
said, ‘ Very well ; why not ?** But, being forbfddeu 
to preach, everybody, with tenfold emphasis, cried 
out, ‘ Why not T 

“ I enclose a paragraph as to Brooklyn affairs 
that may interest you. 

‘‘ My health is good. I am just getting over the 
prostration following the voyage. 

• “ Ever yours, 

‘‘Henry Ward Beecher.'' 


Bearing on the same subject, I received a note from 
another correspondent, which gi’eatly pleased me : 


“Eastern Lodge, 

“ Brighton, 

November I, 1886. 

“ Dear Dr. Parker, « ^ 

“Your remarks upon the inhibition of my 
friend Mr. Haweis were excellently conceived and 
^ expressed in admirable taste. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“George Jacob Holyoakk." 
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This from a non-theist ! I can testify that, whatever 
Mr. Holyoake may be or may not be theologica.lly, he is 
not only a superb debater, he is a gciitleiaan in his very 
soul. 


Delane called in. Showed him a new idea in 
journalism. I said, ‘‘It is quite true a man cannot 
serve two masters, but why may not a man have two 
servants He called on me to explain. Said I, “ I jet 
me write for the Moniinff Tortf and also for the 
Morning Liberal, Thus: Mr. Gladstone is going to 
address his con.stituents next week, and before hearing 
the speech, I write an article ready for the Tory of the 
next day. I begin thus : ‘ The verbose and endless 
speech delivered by Mr, Gladstone last night to his 
long-suffering constituents was marvellous, even as 
coming from that master of rhetorical confusion and 
ventose elaboration. Not even the ex-Premier himself 
ever used so many words in pompously and ponderously 
saying less than nothing,’ etc. llien in the Liberal I 
could say, respecting the same speech : ‘ For grasp of 
thoi’ght and aphoristic force the great statesman was at 
his best last night. His hearers were simply spell- 
bound. The chief of the magicians held them entirely 
^at his will. This ^eech will stand with the noblest 
Philip|)ics of Demosthenes, and the smoothest music of 
Tully,’ ” etc. I then disked Delane what he thought of 
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a notion that struck me as more original than the 
creatioti itself. He asked where my Conscience was. 
He asked me to define honesty. He demanded at what 
University^I had studied ethics. In short, he became 
quite moral. And me a minister! It is really very 
awkward when laymen meddle with morals. They can 
be very nasty about it. 



NOTE VI. 

My literary i*eputation is extending. Vambery called 
upon me. What a compliment ! He never calls on 
second-rate minds. He little knew I was a Dissenter — 
and was I the man to reveal the ugly fact? Why, 
they would expel me from the Eclectic Bicycle Club if 
they knew I kept a ‘‘ Nonconfoimist conscience.*” In 
the genteel suburbs they think I am “ something in the 
City,^ which is true enough, so I need not enlighten 
them. Vambery was delighted with me. When he 
saw that I knew all about Ali Ekber, and that I could 
trace his own route from Kazvin to Tehran, he was 
delighted beyond words. He said that next to me 
Lord Strangford was the most wonderful linguist in the 
world. English is the only language I can dream in, 
bu<? I did not tell Arminius Vambery that. I am not 
going back on English, for it is simply astonishing how 
many good things could be said in English if they 
would only occur to the mind. So elastic, is English 
that 1 believe it would lend itself to the expression even 
of poetic ideas, if one had any. 
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There ai'e many ways of getting a good deal* of 
enjoyment out of life without spending much. For 
example, we are saving up to buy our^lves a carriage 
for daily use in old age, and as a mattW of fact we are 
already riding in it ^ imagination. We have settled 
that it is to be a landau ; then we can open it or shut 
it according to the weather. [I once made a few verses 
on the weather, which were once sung in public, but 
only once.J One day we think the landau shall be a 
very, very pale brown (a soi*t of mouse-coloured brown, 
don’t you know), and another day we prefer a liver- 
colour. Once I proposed red wheels, but my wife 
withered me with a look. I still think they would look 
nice and warm when the snow was on the ground. We 
have determined to have machinery inside Mie can’iage, 
by which we can open and shut the landau when wp^ 
please ; then we need not trouble the coachman, who, 
being a working-man, naturally shrinks from having 
too much to do. The man is to have top-boots. On 
that point my wife’s mind is made up. ^Vhen we ride 
now in our one-horse shay from the livery stables [half 
a crown per hour, or a lump sum per job] my wife is 
invariably shocked by the man’s get-up, especiaSy^ by 
his hat. That hat ruins her comfort in driving. It is 
so brown, so oily, and so aged. Of course, when we 
ar^ driving we cannot get out of the way of that sere 
and yellow leaf the coachman’s hat. There it is ! It 
throws an autumnal yellow upon the very brightness of 
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mijdsunuiier. It even depresses the horse. Mr. Wolfe 
says we ought to have a good stand-up hbrse, and a 
cairiagc woi’tby of my talents. An undeniably nice 
man is Mr. ^Vo^fe, to speak so kindly of such poor pos- 
sessions. It shows good feeling on his part, and is 
encofiraging. I wish some warm-hearted soul was so 
much in love mih my talents that he would present me 
with a can’iage, that I might give them an occasional 
airing in the gieen lanes out Hendon way, coming back 
by Edgware Road. The carriage, however, is no diffi- 
culty to us ; it is the man that scares us. I could make 
money enough by my pen to buy the carnage. Two 
leaders in the Times^ thi^ee scorching reviews in the 
Saturday^ a fusillade on Salisbury in the Contemporary^ 
and therei’3 the caiiiage! But the man, the dram- 
drinking man, the ’bacca-chewing man, the man who 
kicks the horses and smashes the harness when I am 
not there, the man who steals the com and sells the 
hay, and gives the horse a cough and a touch of colic 
when he does not want to drive us out — tha^s the 
mischief; that's the black un. It is astonishing how 
awkward even a coachman can be. As a preacher, I am 
bQynd to say that in the Bible there is not a single 
coachman mentioned with respect. Even Jehu was a 
madcap. I don’t believe they put up a headstone for him. 

My* pen! Yes; that’s the winning swor^. Every 
time I fill an inkstand it is the same as putting fifty 
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pounds into the bank. Say I, with swelling pride: 
Every drop of that ink is money; every drop is a 
maxim, an epigram, or an epic in embrya. I hold the 
pi’ecious licjjLiid where the sun can strike* it, and I say : 
Golden fish are floating in that ])ool ; I see there tales, 
poems, sermons, snarling paragraphs, anonymous attacks, 
and poison for my enemies. *Ha, ha ! What a liquid 
blessing is ink ! Of course, I don’t get the money, but 
neither do I get the carriage ; what of that ? I might 
any day get them both, and is not the title of my book 
“ Might Have Been ” ? What business have other men 
to succeed where I have failed ? I would have written 
Hamlet*’ if it had occurred to me. Of course I 
would. What business had Shakespeai*e to sweep 
everything into his net? I was coming aiong, and 
might have done both ‘‘Othello” and “ King I^ear.” I 
did not refuse to do them — in fact, I wiis prepared to 
do them, but the fellow got ahead of me, and left me 
to lead a lazy life. Then in mathematics — what I 
might have done ! But the whole thing was done 
before 1 came into visible existence. I advisedly say 
into visible existence, because all men were in the loins 
of Adam, and from one point of view it was a imife 
chance whether Shakespeare or 1 came out first. If I 
had come out first, the world would not have been 
wher^ it is to-day. But Shakespeare came first, and 
left us nothing to do but quotation. Talk ^out 
justice ! Talk al)oub man and brother ! There is no 

4 
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encouragement to buy literary apparatus. Look at iny 
own case : I liave a folding-desk, a silver-topped ink- 
stand, a gold pen, a quart of ink, and a cquire of paper, 
and when I look round for a job worthy of, iny talents, 
I find that Shakes}>eare has dune everything, and that 
he is grinning at me over the prickles of a lace collar. 
But my mind is made up. I have cut out a career for 
myself. I will deny that the plays wei^ written by 
Shakespeare — there’s a field ! I will knock him off his 
stool. I will expose him. I will suggest that I may 
have written the plays myself, and di*opped them from 
the ceiling, and that the villain Shakespeare only 
picked them up and took them to the printer. As a 
professing Christian, I am bound to have my revenge. 
What is the use of having Ten Commandments, if you 
don’t see that somebody else keeps them ? 


I have just taken a turn round the garden, and 
thought out the pen-and-ink idea in its commercial 
aspects. I like it. Literature suggests an idyllic life. 
I*t;ee where I could put up a neat writing-tent in the 
garden, and if it moves on a pivot I can go round with 
the sun. In such a tent I could not help writing, 
because ideas would flow upon one, and metaphors 
would drop from the golden laburnums. Editors 
would be ringing my bell all day long, and rushing up 
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in competitive hansoms, and I would get each of them 
to pay tin advance. I have to trust them, or they have 
to trust me. Jt shall be on the second i)asis. I think 
a series of p risp articles abusive of my brethren might 
be a good seam to work. Personality is always popular. 
Of course, the articles would be anonymous, so tliat I 
could dine with my victims, and see how they took it. 
Spite need not interfere with hospitality. Having 
carved the man’s soul, why should I not carve his leg 
of mutton ? Spite is a fine old fiend. I know a man 
[so modest !] who is all made up of spite. He is, of 
course, & Christian professor, but so spiteful ! He 
scratches ? he grins his fury ; he hates, so I don’t think 
I will try the spite line. No ; leave that to the prince 
of the devils. The best thing to do would he to write 
a great novel. That would be easy. Get youi* 
characters and keep them moving, and there you are ! 
I have read somewhere that what the public want is 
not moral,” but “ thrill.” Why not ? But if I never 
sold a copy I should not go without reward, for to 
create within the mind is bliss,” and my own characters 
would be good enough company for me. Writing has 
an elevating effect upon the mind. Suppose I sM 
only 

* * * * ♦ 

Ncg My mind is made up. There will be no tent 
in the garden. There will be no bitter paragraphs. 
It was a temptation of the devil, and I’ll none of it. 
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Rather than try to hinder good men in their earnest 
work, I will beg my bread. Newspapers should.be the 
allies, not the enemies, of the pulpit. • 


No man could accuse C. H. Spurgeon of plagiarism. 
The idea is simply laughable. I wonder if other men 
ever plagiarised Spurgeon ? No. C. H. Spurgeon was 
honest through and through, even to his own hurt and 
cost in some social directions. That was a point the 
pastor of the Tabernacle would never consider. 

Hei*e is another letter from his genial pen : 

“ Westwood, 

“ Beulah Hill, 

“Upper Norwood, 

January 29, 1883. 

“ Dear Friend, 

“ I have been hithei-to under the idea that 
I was to liave the pleasure of preaching at the 
Temple on the 8th February, but my secretary told 
me to-night that it was the 1st — that is, next 
Thursday. I earnestly hope it is not so, but I am 
in a great stew about it. Is it so i Please send 
me a telegram. ^ 

* I have had sorrow upon sorrow, or I would have 
written about it before, for I feel great delight in 
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the exchange which has been made so far as it has 
gohe, and I fear I look ungratef(|l. 

“ I am* your man for the 1st, if you have so ad- 
vertised me, but it will disappoint my people who 
meant to be there. IVe must make the best of it. 

“ If the 8th, I shall be glad, and I wish you 
would beg your friends to pray for me. 

“ The loss of two deacons who have been my 
friends in true love these twenty-five years has 
been a stunning blow, and must excuse me if I 
hjve been forgetful. 

‘‘ With kindest regards, 

“ Yours heartily, 

“ C. H. Spurgeon.'*' 

• 

Happily we had not fixed the date he feared, and I 
telegraphed to him accordingly. Here is his reply : 

“ Westwood, 

“ Brulau Hill, 

•‘Upper Norwood, 

^'‘January 31, 1883, 

“ Dear Friend, 

I was gi’eatly relieved last night by your 
telegram, which came to Balham to our deacdfis' 
meeting. Suppose we now fix February 16. Could 
you make my coming to be of any service to any 
•f yoyr societies or good works ? If so, use me at 
your pleasure. 

I am much touched bv vour kindness. At 
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• the Tabernacle we are all in a chastened condition 
through our heavy bereavement. We sh«JJ not be 
able for ;fears to fill up the gaps cnade by these 
two arrows of death. The meeting last night was 
tender; we seemed endearejl to each other by a 
feeling that we are so soon to part. Truly we may 
all see how wasteful it is to spend the few days of 
our sojourning in disputing about trifles. 

“ Peace be to you and to your helj>ers. 

Yours heartily, 

“ C. H. Spurgeox."*' 

What a beautiful revelation of his pastoml heait ! 
How he loved his people, and lived for them ! Herein 
he was an example to all pastors. I do not know that 
I have had any appreciation of my public labours more 
precious than the following : 

“ Westwood, 

Beulah Hill, 

“ Upper Norwood, 

“ March 8 , 1884. 

‘‘ Dear Dr. Parker, 

Since your kindly service to the Stockwell 
Orphanage I have been restrained from writing to 
thank you through being exceedingly unwell. The 
pain is better now, though it leaves me so weak 
that to move from chair to chair is quite a fe^t. I 
am able to sit up to write, and my first duty is to 
thank you. I do so with all my heart. 
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‘‘You have been kindness itself to me. Without 
solicitation you have aided me in my work with 
brotherly, heartiness. The Great tFather reward 
you for this. I am burdened with a sense of per- 
sonal unworthiness ; but the cause of the orphan is 
worthy of all service, and I am sure you will •have 
a reward in advocating* it. Still, I feel none the 
less a personal gmtitude, which I will not attempt 
to express, except it will be in prayer to God for 
you, and your church, and your work. The Lord 
God Almighty bless you. 

* “ What a sermon you gave the people upon the 
occasion of our oiphans’ visit ! That latter por- 
tion about answers to prayer in the Divine sense 
touched me much. How little do wew pray for ! 
Much in words, but so little as to our interpreta- 
tion of the words ! I pray for health — will it only 
come to me in the higher way ? It may be so. 

“ Yours most gratefully, 

“ C. H. Spurgeon.’’’ 

Ay, in “the higher way”! Let us get out of the 
prison of literalism into the open air of the spiritual ! 

On reading letters such as have been given, I can 
imagine some implacable critic remarking that they are, 
all so full of praise or thanks as to suggest a cotnfort- 
able conceit on the part of the gratified receiver. I 
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haye little hope of making a favourable impression upon 
any unfriendly readers, or even upon those ^ fnendly 
readers who are by nature bom to susp^t the motives 
of other men, ^ Yet it is in iny power to coijifort them 
all. They may rest assured that no public man of my 
acquaintance has received more lettera of abuse and 
spite than have fallen to my share. If spite could kill 
a man, I ought not to be alive at this moment ; I ought, 
indeed, to be dead and buried, and far below the effect 
of any recalling truni])et — away where the resurrection 
is never heaixl of, I have been traduced, sneered at, 
opposed, and killed over and over again in anonymous 
public letters. Guns and pistols, darts and sai)i‘es, and 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, have all gone 
for me, and yet, kind Heaven be praised, I am here to 
tell the ghastly tale. Now the bitterest of critics will 
allow' me the hard-won solace of laying l>efore him a 
few helpful testimonies, and I assure him that when he 
needs like corafoii: I wiW not be the man to pluck the 
fragrant rose from his grateful hand. Not a hard- 
w'orking man amongst us has one encouragement too 
many in a life often troubled, often weary. 


^ My vestry on a Thursday morning often pi*esenttj, in- 
struettve, and sometimes amusing, scenes. It is my 
custom after the Thursday morning service to see anv- 
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body for a few minutes who may want to see me on any 
manner of business. I do not limit tlie business to 
purely ministerial affairs ; I provide a Ifstenin/^ ear for 
the ^neral and clamorous public. 

On one occasion a very pale-faced young man *came 
into the vestry, and, after a^momenfs hesitation, said : 
‘‘ I am studying to be a poet.’’ No sooner did I hear 
these ominous words than I touched my electric bell 
with my left foot, in response to which an assistant 
apj^eared, and we gracefully got the young budding 
poet out into the open air with the least possible delay. 
He was,* however, more of a man than I had at hi’st 
thought him to be ; for no sooner did he get home than 
he wrote me a letter to this effect : “ A^Tien I came into 
your vestry, you rang a bell to get me out ; when I next 
come, I hope you will blow a trumpet to welcome me 
in.” The young man has not since appeared, and the 
trumpet, therefore, has not been called into requisi- 
tion. \\''hen young men have to “ study ” to be poets, 
they had bettei* not Ijegin ; for, with Victor Hugo, 

I l>elieve that to compose poetry is either easy or 
impossible. 

On another occasion a remarkably fine - looking, 
middle-aged lady came into the vestry to ask my advice, 
under peculiar circumstances. She could speak* three 
languages. She had a private income of over eight 
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hundred pounds a year. She made her statement, up to 
a given point, With great simplicity and cles^ess. At 
that point, however, she broke away, saying that she 
was being pursued by persons who had apparently no 
object, but whose real purpose it was to do her some 

r 

bodily injury. At that point my flesh began to ci*eep, 
as did the flesh of old Eliphaz. I hate anything ghostly 
and mysterious of this kind. When anything is really 
ghostly I admire it, but ghostliness under such very 
large circumstances simply alarms and repels me. Said 
my visitor: “I go to a boarding-house, and for the 
fii-st two or three days nothing can be more agreeable 
than the treatment which I receive ; at the end of that 
time, however, I see the waiter put something into the 
teapot, and I know it to he poison. I have studied 
toxicology enough to know that this blue mark upon 
my teeth could not be there if I were not being slowly 
poisoned by my enemies.’'* I rang the same friendly bell 
with my foot (for it must be known that this bell is in 
the carpet, and that it can be rung without anybody 
knowing that the action has been taken), and in a few 
moments my really entertaining visitor was quietly con- 
ducted into the royal thoroughfare known a.s Holboni 
Viaduct. 

I Instances of quite other kinds have occurred Ijoth 
on Thursday and on Sunday. Seated in my chair on 
one occasion, I remember the vestry-door being opened. 
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and the whole space seeing to be filled up by ihe 
largest* and blackest face I had ever set eyes upon. 
No sooner di(i the wearer of that face come to me, than 
he laid hold of my hand with a vic^-like grip, and 
simply opened a cavern of a mouth that seemed to be 
illuminated by the most dazzlingly white teeth t have 
ever seen. The man did nof speak, but simply laughed 
in the loudest and most continuous manner until my 
confusion was complete. When his laugh was con- 
cluded, he announced his name as Josiah Henson, the 
prototype of Uncle Tom in the immortal work of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. I can never forget that laugh, 
nor can I forget that black but radiant face. Whether 
Henson was Uncle Tom "" or not, he certainly had 
a very marked and memorable personality of his 
own. 

One Thursday morning a German professor called 
upon me, and showed me some really admirable testi- 
monials. I have, however, now lived long enough to 
I’egard testimonials, even when they are genuine, with 
considerable suspicion and disfavour. On this occasion 
the German professor simply wanted a little money 
to enable him to go to Gleusgow, where an appointment 
was awaiting him. He looked honest; he spoke very 
agreeably. It appeared to me that his purpose and 
nieljjiods were perfectly simple and creditable. I. 
ventured to say to him, in my most deferential* inter- 
rogative tone: ‘‘Are you really an honest man?^ It 
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is as true as I live that the man answered me in the 
affirmative. I then asked him how soon he wcrald be 
able to return "the money if I lent him any. He said 
he would return^it ceitainly within one calendar month. 
I then handed him two sovereigns, which he wisely 
deposited in his pocket. That event occurred nearly 
six years ago. As the man declared himself to be 
honest, there can, of course, be no doubt that he did 
send the money back, but unfoiiunately it never reached 
me. It seems more charitable to blame the post-office 
than to reproach an unknown German professor, coming 
as he does from a country to which we are under such 
profound theological obligations. S]xjaking of borrow- 
ing, I am reminded of a very cautious Scotchman, who 
came to me to ask for the loan of a sovereign. No 

, one will be able to guess the ground on which he 
supported his plea. I may as well, therefore, say at 
once that the man gave as his reason for wishing to 
borrow the sovereign that he had often had the pleasure 
of hearing me preach. Now,'’ said I, “ that appears to 

me an excellent reason for your lending me a sovereign, 
but how in the name of any star that ever burned it 
is a plea for you to borrow a sovereign of me I certainly 
cannot make out." With my left foot I again touched 
my friend in the cai’pet, and he gave a nudge to another 
^end in the further vestry, and by dint of the very 
finest (diplomacy ever practised by the human mind 

I 

we got the cautious Scotchman out into the open 
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air. Where he is now I i^Ily do not know, but 
if he is still in the fresh air it will be good for his 
health. 

Another visitor, akin to the above, yet slightly 
different from them, is the man who comes to m^ with 
hearty salutations, hopes I am very well, is delighted 
to see me, has heard me with the greatest gratification, 
and begs to thank me with the warmest cordiality for 
my discoui*sc. I then observe that he puts his hand 
behind his back, takes something out of his coat-pocket, 
and mshes to sell me ii coloured photograph of myself. 
My foob somehow instinctively goes to the bell in 
the caipet, and my friends reapfiear in considerable 
numbers, and we succeed in removing the intruder con- 
siderably before he has arranged to meet his friends 
outside. 

Only the other Thirrsday a man called upon me 
with a very simple recjuest. He said : Dr. Parker, 

I want to ask you to give me and my people one little 
half-hour of your time.*^ What could be simpler.? 
What could be neater ? What could be less clamorous 
or less exorbitant ? I said : “ Very good ; that shall be 
done if it will be really of any service to you. Now, 
w'heje is it ?*’' He then proceeded to say it was at the* 
very utteimost point of the East End of Lbndon. 

Now,’’ said I, “ I live at Hampstead, and it will take 
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me* an hour and a half to get to the locality you 
indicate. What becomes of your request for one little 
half-hour of niy time?’’ I was so indignant that I 
continued my Speech in these words : “ If you had 
asked me to cut out the heart of one working day in 
the week and give it to you, I should have known that 
you had at least some appreciation of the favour you 
were asking ; but as you have chosen to put it as the 
sacrihce of one little half-hour, it is clear to me that 
you do not know the value of my time, and that it 
is my duty to decline to visit you under false pretences.” 
It is iiii{x>ssible for almost anything to be done publicly 
in London in one little half-hour. When men know 
that they are asking the surrender of most of a day, 
and plainly say so, we can deal with them as reasonable 
, beings. 

I have, of course, callers of a very diflFei'ent kind. 
One comes to tell of some gi’eat grief at home, and 
to solicit personal and public prayer because of the 
overwhelming sorrow. Another comes to tell me that 
he has lost all his four children but one, and that his 
heart is broken, and that even the summer-time brings 
him nothing but darkness. Another comes to say that 
he is about to leave for the Cape, for New Zealand, 
<for Canada, or for Australia, and to thank me for^the 
services which he has enjoyed in the City Temple. 
Thus the callers come and go, leaving behind them 
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mixed memories. I am glad of the opportunity* of 
seeing •my friends, and of seeing some who have no 
specific claim Jto the title. All these incidents are so 
many lessors in human nature. I accept them as such, 
and endeavour to finc^in them material for profitable 
prayer and exposition. ^ 



NOTE VII. 

Pastoral life is a joy more than official. It is of the 
nature of parental life. The pastor is a member of 
every family ; no man can replace him. In sickness it 
is the pastor that is sent for. The people have heard 
him, watched the whole movement of his soul, and taken 
possession of the key of his influence. The j>astor‘'s life 
is a life of self-revelation, a daily out-giving and self- 
bestowal. llie pastor who lives for his ]>eople will live 
in his people. 

Nonconformists should never give up their pastoral 
service. They should have the key of homes, then they 
will get the key of hearts. We are not priests ; we are 
not constables ; we are fathers, elder brothers, physicians, 
who belong to the family. If any young man should 
want to do nothing but preach to his people, I should 
t predict no good of him. The shepherd is the .best 
preacKer, if quality goes for anything. 

One of the sweetest old pastors I ever knew was 
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Dr. James Morison. Here is a letter sent me frdm 
Kilmaleolm, dated March 8 : 

Dr. Parker, 

“ I feel it ^ utter impossibility to chai*ac- 
terize in words my apjxreciation of the kindness 
of which, to my astonishment, you made me the 
recipient when I was in London. As regards 
the great work you conduct in the City Temple, 
I am filled with wonder and admiration. May 
the Gi'eat Father still uphold and guide you in 
the discharge of the high duties of your high 
position ! . . . 

“Ever yours, with profound regard and aflPec- 
tion.’’ 

Never have any fear of preaching to great preachers. 
They are more charitable than others. They can make 
allowances ; they can excuse. 


A brilliant preacher may be a poor pastor, and tncf 
versd. Let every man be credited with the kind of 
work*he can do best. The lightning and the dew are 
both God^s instruments. Do we blame a nightingale 
because it is not a lion ? Do we blame a lion because 

5 
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it cannot sing ? Yet we hear people talk of a preacher 
thus : He has not the learning of a Lightfe»ot or the 
polish of a Liddon ; he cannot thundet like Chalmers, 
nor can he charm like Wilberforce ; to the brilliance of 
Ma^ee he can lay but small claim. If he could be and 
do all this, he would noj; be so much a minister as a 
monster. In the name of reason and justice, let every 
man be himself. 

I think the pulpit of this day is far in advance of any 
former pulpit. Possibly there arc not so ma^ny out- 
standing names, but the whole level is higher. The 
pew makes the pulpit. What the people demand they 
will get. If they want anecdotes and muffin-pathos, 
they can drag down the pulpit to that level. A good 
deal of preaching seems to be addressed to invalids. 
There is a pill and mixture taste about it. We want 
more open air, and more going uphill. Will the press 
put down the pulpit? Yes. When? When corre- 
spondence puts down conversation ; when postcards put 
down smiling; when telegrams put down love talking 
to love. The wonders wrought in chemistry by catalysis 
are worked in preaching by the personality of the 
speaker. 

He is either a very great preacher or a very little one 
whQ can do without personal encouragement. Mr. 
Spurgeon liked to have his friends about him. Here's 
a letter bearing on the point : 
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“ Westwood, 

‘‘Beulah Mill, 

“Upper Norwood, 

“ June 4, 1884. 

“Dear Dr. Packer, 

“ On June 19 is my fiftieth birthday, and it 
would be an honour to me if the chairman of the 
Congregational Union would give a short speech in 
the evening upon that occcusion. It would also be 
a personal kindness if Dr, Parker did so, as 
Dr. Parker. 

“The occasion is one which I promise not to 
repeaPt. The request I hope you can grant. 

“ Yours very heartily, 

“C. H. SpuftcEON.’’ 

I do not know that Mr. Spurgeon was a pastor in the 
common sense of the term, but he had a pastor'^s great 
heart, and many a ministry of love he privately fulfilled. 
How he cam! for his orphans, and how they loved him 
in return ! Like all great natures, Mr. Spurgeon 
exaggerated all the little services which his friends 
rendered to him. How otherwise could he have written 
this letter ? — 

“Dear Friend, 

•“ I heartily thank you for your generous 
fellowship in my work among the fatherless. You 
have rendered aid in the most free-hearted, im- 
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solicited fanner, and have done it so grandly that 
I am left wondering and thanking. The^Eord has 
ways of repaying kindnesses done to those who are 
so specially cast upon His Fatherhood jis these dear 
children are ; He will recompense you according to 
His grace. I cannot recompense you, but I must 
acknowledge the debt, and I do so with heartiness. 
It would be painful to be under obligation to 
some men ; it is a pleasure to be indebted to you 
several times over, as I freely confess I am. 

‘‘ The Lord be with you. 

“Your grateful friend, 

“C. H. StURGKOK. 


February 10, 1886." 


How could such a man fail to touch the common 
heart ? In Mr. Spurgeon's philanthropy there was 
nothing narrow. His Orphanage was not sectarian. 
His principle of admission was most divinely human. 
But the whole age is widening. The earth casts out 
all littleness. Whenever you find a preacher who is a 
little man, you find a little man who has no business 
to preach. 


The death of Mr. Spurgeon removes the greatest 
reli^ous enthusiast of this country and th^s agei The 
English pulpit has lost its most conspicuous figure. 
The only pulpit name of the nineteenth century that 
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will be remembered is no longer the na^e of a living 
man. For forty years Mr. Spurgeon worked splendidly 
in every sense his simplicity, his constaftcy, his stand- 
stillness, won for him, through many difficulties, a 
unique and invincible ^position in Christian England. 
The intensity of his character gave him much of his 
power. He never saw the horizon ; he never looked for 
it. He did not see any real need for it. There would 
be no special harm in this, if he had not blamed other 
men for seeing what he himself did not perceive. This, 
however, was at once his strength and his weakness. 
Mr. Spurgeon was absolutely destitute of intellectual 
benevolenee. If men saw as he did, they were orthodox ; 
if they saw things in some other way, they were 
heterodox, pestilent, and unfit to lead the •minds of 
students or inquirers. Mr. Spurgeon's was a super- 
lative egotism ; not the shilly-shallying, timid, half- 
disguised egotism that cuts off its own head, but the 
full-grown, overpow^ering, sublime egotism that takes 
the chief seat as if by right. The only colours which 
Mr. Sjjurgeon I'ecognised w^ere black and white. In all 
things he was definite. With Mr. Spurgeon you were 
either up or down, in or out, alive or dead. As for 
middle zones, gi’aded lines, light compounding with 
shadow in a gmceful exercise of give-and-take, he 
simply look^ upon them as heterodox, and as implac- 
able enemies of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. On the 
other hand, whilst there was no intellectual bencvo- 
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lei^y who could compare With him in moral sympathy ? 
Who so larg^ of heart ? WTio so responsive Jx) pain 
and need and helplessness ? In this view Mr. TSpnrgeon 
was in very deed two men. The theologian and the 
philanthropist lived at opposite sides of tlie universe. 
Those who were damned by the theologian were saved 
by the philanthropist. Mr. Spurgeon’s heart was 
immense and full of love. His Orphanage was the best 
commentary on his Tabernacle. In the Orphanage 
Mr. Spurgeon was the prince of Arminians; in the 
Tabernacle he was the sturdiest of Calvinists. And all 
this was true to the form and expression of the rfemark- 
able head and face. The head was the very image of 
stubbornness ; massive, broad, low, hard ; the face was 
large, rugged, social, brightened by eyes oveiflo^ing 
with humour, and softened by a most gracious and 
sympathetic smile. 

The ministry of Mr. Spurgeon has shown that an 
intensely religious method, as distinguished from a 
literary and academical style, can achieve very notable 
success. Mr. Spurgeon'^s was emphatically religious or 
spiritual preaching. It was not literary; it was not 
argumentative; it was not coldly intellectual; it was 
simply and thoroughly religious, sometimes almost 
ruthlessly so, for it forced every text to the same uses, 
Mr. Spurgeon had but one sermon, yet it was always 
new.* To Mr. Spurgeon Christianity was not an 
alignment, but a message; not something to be dis- 
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cussed, but something to be delivered bv the preacher 
and instantaneously accepted by the Ifearer. Other 
ministei*s* account for the universe; JMr. Spurgeon 
simply took it for granted, and made tlje best he could 
of it. *OtKer ministers take the Bible to pieces and 
put it together again in some other shape ;• Mr. 
Spurgeon took it from his mother^’s hands, in plain 
English, and accepted every word of it as the very 
speech of God. This Bible letter came straight from 
heaven, and the very post-mark on the face of it was a 
vital part of the contents. The envelope also was 
fashiofied in heaven. The commas and the semicolons 
were all ^ there by direct inspiration and guidance of 
God. This was his faith, and it made him strong. 
The intense religiousness of his pi'eachin^ was seen 
in the texts which he took even in the ministry 
of his boyhood. Other young preachers are naturally 
great in the treatment of Biblical narratives and 
anecdotes. They fasten eagerly, for example, on Daniel 
in the lions'* den, and to the extent of a whole course of 
lectures they level in the story of Jonah. They can 
handle drama better than doctrine. Mr. Spurgeon 
boldly went at once to the deepest and greatest themes. 

At nineteen he preached to countless thousands from 
sucb texts as ‘‘Accepted in the Beloved^; “No man 
c^jpieth unto Me except the Father draw him '’‘* ; “ And 
of His fulhess have we all receivetl, and grace for grace.*” 
Some men have never ventui’ed to take those texts even • 


/ 
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after a of service.^ Mr. Spurgeon took them at 

once as the very seven notes that made all God’s music, 
and he did so as by Divine right and injpulse. As he 
began, so he continued. He never changed ; he never 
went in quest of the fourth dimension or the eighth 
note i, his fii-st and his last were one. 

ITie changes in public opinion respecting Mr. Spur- 
geon were astounding, so much so that we wonder in 
some cases if they wei*e sincere. Mr. Spurgeon w^as 
described as ‘‘ the mountebank of the pulpit,*” as coarse, 
vulgar, blasphemous, mingling jests and prayei-s with 
profane looseness and wildness. A distinguislved editor 
spoke thirty -five year’s ago of Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘‘ vulgar 
slang.” IV^r. Binney once said that he would not enter 
a pulpit until Mr. Spurgeon had been out of it for six 
months. In one of her letters, printed in her memoir, 
George Eliot says: ‘‘My impressions fell below the 
lowest judgment I ever passed upon him”; and 
again, “utterly common and empty of guiding in- 
telligence or emotion ” ; and, again, the great novelist 
says : “ It was the most superficial grocer’s back-parlour 
view of Calvinistic Christianity, and I was shocked to 
find how low the mental pitch of our society must be, 
judged by the standard of this man'’s celebrity,” Mr. 
Spurgeon himself gathered a volume of caricati;ae8, 

• t 

censures, insults, and jibes of every kind, and some- 
times looked into it to r’emind himself of his early 
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reception. He literally appafted the old-jpftttem church- 
goer. -He made men laugh in church. He pressed 
humour into Jhe service of theology. This Essex man 
drove bullock waggons through ecclesiastical aisles. 
His pulpit gown was^a smock-frock. Yet now he 
stands at the top. He plants both feet on the giddiest 
eminence. Men speak of his vivid style, his simple 
Saxon, his unadorned English, his dramatic force. The 
change is in his critics, and not in himself. And he 
cai-ed as much for the praise as he did for the ridicule. 
His head was never turned. Never did man carry an 
infinite fame with such sober modesty. He was ever 
simple, loving, gentle, and boundlessly kind, except 
when he was stung by the nettle of “ modem thought."'" 
Then he became almost Papal; he excommunicated 
whole assemblies; he issued manifestoes; he darkeiled 
the whole chapel sky with thunder, whose bolts of 
tallow wrought no havoc. Yet ‘‘modem thought"" 
goes on, and men grow nobler in manhood. Even 
denunciation cannot turn back the summer-bringing 
year. So Mr. Spurgeon hindei*ed nothing that was 
good, while he denounced nlhny things that were bad. 

Mr. Spurgeon"s prayers were not the least I’emark- 
able part of his ministry. They wore cmde, direct, 
definy:e, and determined on being answei*ed at once. < 
Sometimes, too, they abounded in quaint expre&ions 
and odd phrases. In his first London pulpit I heard 
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him pray thi^: ‘‘O Lord, may many souls be con- 
verted to-night that sh€JJ shine for ever as gems^ in the 
bracelets of Je&*is.'*’ In praying for Mr. John B. Gough 
at the Tabemaple, he did not take the usual round- 
about coui’se of describing Mr. Gough as “ Thy servant 
who has come from a distant yet friendly country in 
order that he may,’’’ etc., but, stretching out his right 
arm in a favourite attitude, he bluntly said : God bless 
our friend Gough.*” To Mr. Spurgeon prayer simply 
meant asking; it seldom rose to spiritual contempla- 
tion, or lost the business-like petition in entranced and 
ecstatic communion with God. 

Mr. Spurgeon**s career has settled several important 
points. He has proved that evangelical preaching can 
draw around itself the greatest congregation in the 
world, and hold it for a lifetime. He has also proved 
that it is possible to draw and to hold the greatest con- 
gregation without organ, or band, or choir, or [tainted 
window. He has demonstrated beyond all doubt or 
question that the voluntary principle can be so worked 
as to sustain the greatest religious and benevolent in- 
stitutions in the fullest vigour, and he has vividly, 
almost indeed sublimely, illustrated the Divine election 
which chooses its own instruments, protects them in the 
^ face of all hostility, and brings obscurity to the point 
of world-wide renown. Mr. Spurgeon was ordained in 
a mountain apart.’' 
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The ppreat voice has ceas&l. It was ^he mightiest 
voice lever heard — a voice that could ^ve orders in a 
tempest/and find its way across a torrent as through 
a silent aisle. Very gentle, too, it could be, sweet and 
tender, an(f full of healing pity. That voice has ceased 
to sing those lower liyinns. The rugged presence is 
withdrawn. Life‘*s fight has closed in victory, and 
weariness has dropped asleep. Let us quietly look 
upon the image of rest, and look upon it through tears 
of thankfulness. The great unimagined vision has 
dawned on the translated soul. Away yonder in 
heaveh**s eternal morning he sees all things in their 
right proportion and their right colour, and his soul, 
always responsive to sunshine and music, rises to a new 
exultancy of love as he meets and accosts injbhe City of 
Light many whom he had unwittingly misjudged and 
wronged. Meanwhile, the stress is greater upon those 
>vho remain. Each must further tax his strength so as 
to lessen the loss which has come upon the whole 
C’hurch. The Christ-banner cannot suffer final loss. 
It will float over a cotiquered world. Do or leave 
undone what we may, the holy work will go forward 
to completion, for thus it is appointed and written in 
the decrees which have ordained that summer shall 
melt the snow, and the stars in their courses shall fight 
for God. 



NOTE VIII. 

Thk world is in its humdrum old age. Breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper. Tha^s all. Some of the pale 
originalities are lies. My newspaper this morning says, 
‘‘According to John Wesley, ‘religion never was de- 
signed to make our pleasures less.’ Now, John Wesley 
never said anything of the sort. It was Isaac Watts. 
Not J. W.', but I. W. The same paper says, “ The 
people listened with wrapt attention.” AVliat kind of 
attention is that ? 

What’s to be done with the unemployed Hebuild 
London. Lay down a gigantic plan of the new liondon, 
and work it out bit by bit. Build London in centi’es : 
the railway centre — ^thc market centre — the banking 
centre — the book and journal centre — the hospital centre, 
etc. Make an imderground lA)ndon, a sub-London, a 
London out of sight. Rearrange the supply of water 
and light and electricity. Make a waterway between 
Londoh and the coast. Make the central city residen- 
tial, and snub the colonial suburbs, with their claypits 
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and mock conservatories standing on st^heads. Even 
the City could have a good deal of garden thrown into 
it. Do awaj with the four-mile radilis. Pay every 
cabman at^an office before starting. 


What would I do with Ireland ? l^t me tell you. 
Of coui’se you’ll smile. You may. My remedy for 
Ireland is to attach it to the mainland. Beaconsfield 
said many of Ireland’s difficulties arose from the fact 
that it was surrounded by ‘‘the melancholy main.” 
Very well. ITien do away with the main and its melan- 
choly. Engineers can get over the difficulty of tides 
and currents and winds. Of coui'se, begin where the 
distance is least. Only fools would think of beginning 
anywhere else. There is a man in Sunderland who can 
carry out the works. I mean the man who built the 
last gi’eat pier there. Of course, time would be re- 
quired. Certainly. You don’t think Rome was built 
in a day, do you ? When the poor street waif was told 
that the world was made in six days, she said London 
could hardly have been made in that time. But she 
was a bom infidel — a stark -mad rampageous rationalist. 
From Stranraer can you not see and hear the linen 
looms of Belfast ? Engineers can do the work if tho 
State will find them the money. Then we shall hear 
nothing about Great Britain and Ireland ; we shall hear 
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only of a United and consolidated Kingdom. Rebuild 
London and bring Ireland into the mainland ; there’s 
work for you ! At present we are merely ^talking, drink- 
ing turtle soup, and toasting the Lord Mayor. We 
want something bigger, grander^ wiser. 


The Lord Bishop of London called on me to-day and 
turned a cigar into smoke by throwing it into the fire. 
Fourpence gone at a stroke ! He had formed e plan 
for getting rid of Dissent. He told me, as the curate 
did, that I was not in “ orders.” He offered to ordain 
me. I asked if he could give me orders, and he said 
“ Yes.” Then I drew a curtain, and introduced him to 
the Romish Cardinal, who at once disputed the Bishop's 
orders, and said the Bishop was only a layman. I asked 
the Cardinal if he was in the Apostolic line, and he said 
“ Yes.” Said I, “ He is apostolic who in an apostolic 
spirit does apostolic work.” I asked them both to 
remain to luncheon — a quiet little thing, not worth 
describing; and it was astonishing how human both 
the great men were. Said I internally, “ One touch of 
luncheon makes the whole Church kin.” It is difficult 
to be bigoted over devilled turkey and ginger-beer, 
'thou^ there’s something very sectarian about the lalter. 
The Cardinal remained after the Bishop, and showed 
me anol;hcr way of treating a cigar. 
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“ These fellows,” said he, “ are no in the apos- 
tolic l!n§ than your shoemaker is.” 

“ Is that so, Cardinal ?” 

“Yes; %nd they know it. They are impostors. I 
dare not tell you all .that Leo has found out about 
them.” 

“ But, how well you agreed at luncheon !” 

“ Oh yes ; we are all human.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ let us have more human intercourse 
and less ecclesiastical pretension. Let us eat and drink, 
and ^o-morrow ecclesiasticism will die.” 


Lord Salisbury sent for me. He was vety pleasant. 
“ Parker,” said he, “ drop in any time you are passing 
and take pot-luck.” I replied, “ The same to you, and 
many of them.” I was nervous. It was in the middle 
of May, yet through sheer nervousness I was on the 
point of saying, “ I wish you a happy New Year.” I am 
the only Dissenting minister who is on hob-nobbing 
terms with a real Marquis. This makes Dissent almost 
respectable. On this ground I have been asked to join 
the local tennis club. The clubbers did not name my 
blazing genius, my unfathomable erudition, or my lovely 
dispositiovt ; they remarked only on my friendly relation * 
to the Marquis. What is the chief end of man ? To 
know a Marquis and glorify him for ever. 
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The Marqnis said : 

“I like your notion about connecting Ireland with 
the mainland/ 

And through nervousness I said : 

“ You are another/ 

“ My notion,*” he continued, not heeding the irrele- 
vancy of my remark, “is that we should fill up the 
channel with the carcases of the Whigs and the Dis- 
senters ; we could pile them on one another, and top 
them with Gladstone and Harcourt, and all that gang, 
including all the Welsh Church robbers and all the 
Dissenting bodies/** 

I grew red with rage, and said : 

“ Do you know that I am a Dissenter and a Glad- 
stonian ?**’, 

But a flunkey, six feet four high, brought a card to 
the Marquis, and so ended oiu* interview. 


The worst of it is, you cannot contradict an astrono- 
mer, and get any real credit for ability. When he tells 
you that one star is distant from another nine hundred 
and eighty-seven millions of miles and foui’teen inches, 
one feels that he pledges his conscience. The inches 
have quite a moral sound. As for the millions of miles, 
we might hack away at them with a blunt axe, but we dare 
not tbuch them because of the inches. What the mouse 
can do for the lion ! 



NOTE IX. 

Been at Hawardcii. Spent week with Mr. Gladstone. 
We spoke a new language each day, fluently beginning 
with Chinese. I got up my subjects, and took good 
cuire alwa\’1& to start the conversation myself, so that 
I could extemporize my boundless knowledge, I well 
remember beginning on the Roimd Towers o5 Antrim, 
knowing how deeply he was interested in all Irish 
(juestions. I thought he would like to know something 
about the round towel’s, as I sup})osed his studies had 
never taken him into such a subject. In polished 
Chinese I descanted on the three round towers in 
Antrim, which I described as a maritime county, and 
even ventured to say that it was in the province of 
Ulster. I told him that one round tower at Antrim 
was ninety-five feet high. I was very eloquent on the 
thi’ee round towers. Mr. Gladstone listened intently, 
so I felt I was making an impression upon him. When 
I paused for a moment, he briefly remarked : You 
have overlooked the fourth of the Antrim towel’s — only 

G 
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a fragment^ it is true — near the old church of Trummery.'” 
Imagine my mortification ! I thought I had broken 
virgin soil. I said I must have been tl^inking of ClaitJ, 
in the north of Munster, where I knew there were thi’ee 
round tow'ers. He asked me to name them, and I 
said Drumcliffe, Dysart, and Kilnby, whereupon he 
remarked, ‘‘You have omitted a fourth, at Inniscaltra.’’ 
This was scorching. I was the man who had spi’ead 
a net for the bird. But I was not to be beaten. It 
seemed to me that four w^as the only sure number, so 
I said there were four fine romid towers in the county 
of Dublin, every one of them at least a thousand years 
old. He said : “ No, there are only thi*ee round towel's 
there, probably in some cases more like three thousand 
years old.” I took quite a dislike to Mr. Gladstone. 
I thought I would leave him and become a Tory. He 
knew too much for me. I could make a better figui’e 
under another leader. But I stayed on. 


One day, the language being pure Sanscrit, we roamed 
in the park, and seemed to enjoy each other's society. 
Not a single rcference did I make to the round towers 
of Ireland. It was not along that line that my fortune 
was to be made. In a tone of rare academic dignity 
Mr. Gladstone asked me if I remembei'e^ how India 
ranlyLed in the inscriptions at Pei'sepolis and Naksh-i« 
inistiam, and I said no doubt I did once know, but 
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I had fiprgotten. He then Aid that, “apA)rding tp 
Herodotjis, India was the twentieth satrapy,"" but I 
never tooK much stock of anything Herodotus said. 
He was a** washerwomany sort of historian. In a 
paragraph o^ noble eloquence Mr. Gladstone assured 
me that Dyanshpitar must be i*egarded as reflecting 
a primitive revelation, and I agreed with him, in order 
to get rid of the prickly subject, and then he went 
through all the gods in the Vedic pantheon until my 
mind reeled in positive blindness. In the middle of 
a magnificent sentence, of which I remember only 
the little insignificant words ‘‘ Brahmanaspatic "" and 
Hiranygf^rbha,"" we were (at least, I was), happily, 
humanized by a little child. A sweet little darling 
rushed up to Mr. Gladstone, and seized his^hand by 
both her own. Then she burglariously thrust one hand 
into Mr. Gladstone’s coat-pocket, and out of it brought 
two pieces of ginger-bread, three packets of barley- 
sugar, and a doll five inches long. 

“ These are for Dotty,"" said he. 

‘‘ Now,"" said she, “ let’s sing ‘ Onward distian sojers." 

And her step became music. 

I discovered it was the gardener’s little child, and 
that the greatest of men made a j)et of her. I then 
mentally resolved not to change my leader. I knew 
him then. I saw the Christ gleaming thx'oiigh his 
softened eyes, and my heart went out to him iy a 
great wave of honest love. 
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•In my j^rney back from Hawarden I got into the 
same compartment with Thomas Binney, the foremost 
Nonconformist minister of his day, ai^ji a clergyman 
joined us aftef a few stations. We knew^y his dress 
that he was a clergyman, -from topic to topic he 
jumped like a desuitor, and at last he came to the 
subject of Dissent. Then he spake with his tongue. 
I quote the psalmist in one of his stormiest moods. 

‘‘How I should like to meet that man Binney!’" 
said he. “ I believe I should knock him down.” 

“Why?” said I. 

“ For his abuse of the Church.” 

“ Oh, indeed ; I thought he was a Christian minister,” 
said Binney. 

“ He is a foul-mouthed Dissenter,” was the snap])ish 
reply. 

“ You take a severe view of the case.” 

“ I hate Dissent.” 

Then Mr. Binney refeiTed to the country wc were 
passing through, and by chance he mentioned Hawarden. 

“ Another man I should like to knock down,” said 
the clergyman, 

“ Is he a Dissenter ?” said the unrevealed and un- 
suspected Binney. 

“ He’s a Liberal and a tyrant and a i*evolqtioni«t.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Yes. He would luiii the country if he had his 
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way. A Churchman ! He would disestablish the Church 
to-morrow; if it suited his purpose.’’ 

Do yo^ think so ? Is that the view of the clergy 
as a whole F\ 

X 

“No. There are sneaks in all bodies. There are 
squashy boneless clergymen, but the most of the clergy 
hate Gladstone and all his ways.” 

Mr. Binney then talked about books, histories, poems, 
and the general outlook of England. He talked well, 
and the clergyman knew it. 

“I know Mr. Binney,” said I, “and I think you 
would like him if you knew him.” 

“Never.” 

“ I am not so sure of th^t.” 

“ I would gladly knock him down.” 

Mr. Binney went into the refreshment - room, and 
brought back two luncheon-baskets and a number of 
oranges, and asked the clergyman to join us. 

“ On one condition,” said he. 

“Well?” 

“That if ever you come this way you will take pot- 
luck at the rectory. Here’s my card.” 

Then we fell to. Mr. Binney told stories. All 
went happily. We were completely one in the broad 
humanities. 

Another hour quickly passed, the conversation being 
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livdjr and non-ecclesiastical. Then came the hand- 
shaking, the adieus, the regrets. The clergyman got 
out, and just as the train was moving ofit of the station 
Mr. Binney handed his card to the clerkf. He could 
not read it at once, as he had to search under his top- 
coat and another coat for his pince-nez, and by the 
time we were just outside the platform he shook his 
hand at Mr. Binney, who had kept his head steadily 
out of the window ; but it was a friend's shake, ending 
in a wave of reconciliation and goodwill. 

If men only knew one another better ! If there were 
more luncheon-baskets ! 



NOTE X. 

Ran down to Hughenden for a few days to see Ben 
Disraeli. I thought this only fair, after honouring 
Mr. Gladstone with so much of my attention. Fair’s 
fair, even in politics. Disraeli would have felt it if he 
had known that I had spent so much %time with 
Gladstone. I wondered on what subjects I should cram 
so as to floor the brilliant Jew, and set my contemptuous 
foot upon his white waistcoat. He was a striking-look- 
ing man, was Ben the brilliant — tall, spare, large-eyed, 
and ringleted in a small way. He seemed gratified to 
see me. I got up my own genealogy, and put into his 
hands the ancient charter, by which we reserved the 
right to hang ourselves if we felt so disposed : Manda- 
vimm enim hdUiiH) libertatu predkte quod ad certos dks, 
etc. Having glanced at this, Ben said I might sit down, 
and welcome. He said he had respect for the men ot 
the Tyne, north and south. He asked me how things 
were getting on at the Devil’s Water, and I said. 
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“ Pretty mhldlin’ ; hoo'^s yerseP He seemed puzzled. 
Incoherently I asked him what he thought of Monism, 
as I myself w££s deeply devoted to the uiyty of thought. 
He said if I would pick out the very small/st “ damn 
in the English language that; would ei^ressly convey 
his deliberate estimate of Monism. I then asked the 
great leader if he had ever been in a Dissenting chapel, 
and he blandly smiled. 

‘‘ What on earth do the Dissenters want he in- 
quired. 

To which I answered : 

“ What on earth don't they want 
We then settled down a moment. 

And l\ow did you leave my illustrious rival 
“ I left him reading,'*’ said I. 

“ What ! still reading 
«Yes,” 

And at what point is Brutus going next to put his 
knife into the Empire ?’** 

‘‘ For the very reason that he is a Liberal, he thinks 
he is a true Conservative.’*’ 

« Tush !”* 

What are you prepared to give us, Mr. Disraeli P*” 
He turned up the whites of his eyes like the fabled 
^ Dissenter, and said : , 

Confidentially, what would you like to have ?**’ 
That’s a large order, Mr. Disraeli.'*’ 
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“ Name your policy.*^ 

“ What do you really think we want 

‘‘ You wan^ all the revenues of the ilow established 
Church to^e handed over to you."" 

“ Not for^SNnoment."", 

“You want to unfrock all the bishops, and •strut 
about in their cast-off lawn."" 

“ Not a bit of it."’ 

“ You want to unchristianize the State."" 

“ Never !"" 

“ Well, that"s what the squires think you want, and 
you touch them on a very tender point. You see, they 
ai*e men <5f conscience. I dined with a dozen fox-hunt- 
ing squires the other night, and one of them said, ‘ I"ll 
be damned if they shall disestablish the Church." He 
was very earnest. He has a living in his own disposal, 
which I believe he is keeping warm for his intended 
son-in-law. He thinks that disestablishment is but 
another name for Atheism."" 

“ Poor old dog !"" said I, perhaps too thoughtlessly. 

“ Why, even Gladstone would not disestablish the 
Church. Bishop-making is one of his ways of taking 
exercise. You never catch him hunting; you never 
heard of his moor-shooting in his native Scotland. He 
makes bishops and canons and deans. He is the biggest 
ecclesiastical founder we have."" 

“ Yes ; but even he says the argument for established 
churches is dead."" 
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And what do we care for argument ? The House^ 
of Commons is not ruled by logic. We have an 
Established Church, and we mean to keep it.’J 
I then passed on to his novels. i 

‘‘ And how did ‘ Lothair ** go, on the whole 
“ Splendidly. All the countesses of England wept 
like a rainy day, and several duchesses broke forth into 
coruscations of wit, and, meteor-like, flamed through the 
nocturnal sky.**’ 

‘‘ Bless me said I. 

“ They love that sort of piety he continued, “ which 
appeals to the fancy without disturbing the conscience 
— a circumambient, empyrean, dreamy -blue piety — ^a 
rare sort, I admit, but I know a bank where the wild 
thing groins. When you want coruscation, drop tne a 
line.^ 

‘‘ I wonder, Mr. Disraeli,’’’ said I, “ you have not 
worked up the Vedas into an English novel ; there’s 
material enough there.” 

Yes ; I have thought of it. The Brahmans (twice- 
born men) would furnish an artist with a whole cast of 
characters. They were sensual, red-limbed, and divided 
into two sections — Kshatriyas and V^aisyas. ITiese are 
names which fire my imagination.” 

I had taken portmanteau enough down for a week, 
but a prayer put an end to my scheme. Benjamin 
prayed at the family altar a prayer in which this 
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passage occurred, Give Thy servant travelling mercies 
on the morrow,’’ by which sign I knew^that the Manor 
was tirecUof me. 

What a blessing to Iflaveahome to go to ! I thought 
it too bad to send a hint to me in this roundabout way. 
But Ben was always mysterious. I have often noted 
that many prayers answer themselves, and that most 
prayers would do so if you would only let them alone. 
In this instance the God of Abraham saw fit to give me 
answer by immediate return. 

What do I think of Mr. Gladstone ? I think him the 
greatest Englishman of the century. He is massive, 
sincere, majestic. If he had humour he would be too 
good to live. Eagles don'’t laugh. 

What a misemble trick in criticism it is to compare 
one man to another, and complain of him that he is 
not somebody else ! Gladstone is unequal to Coleridge 
in the sense that a lion is not equal to an eagle. A lion 
cannot even flutter, much less fly ; but there is meaning 
in the kihdling of his eye. 

Disraeli says, ‘‘What you please”; Gladstone says, 
“ What J please.” Two different policies. He whft 
could unite them would be greater than either of the 
rivals. 
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Gladstone is not concise. Disraeli is very epigram- 
matic. Welldon, of Harrow, combines eloquence and 
pith. I never knew a man so felicitous lin three- 
sentence speeches. I have heard him make a score 
of them in one day, and the last was always the best. 
He is‘^a giant who can play at marbles. He has a huge 
muscle, but it is always pushing you into the dining- 
room or in some other comfortable direction. His 
muscle is your trusty friend. 



NOTE XI. 

What opportunities ministers have of studying character 
under almost every variety of form and colour ! I have 
kept a pen-and-ink album, from which I may take two 
examples.* 

There was Peter Short, who came into the world with 
great talents and went out of it with great disappoint- 
ments. If Peter’s mind had been as big as his voice, he 
would have been heard of. He spoke with a bow-wow 
which made those who did not know him think he must 
be a great man at home. And so fluent ! At a committee- 
meeting he would “rise to order” twenty times, and 
twenty times would sit down amidst loud applause. 
But didn’t he catch it at home ! Didn’t the ferret hunt 
the rat ! 

Robert Jones never opened his mouth at a committee- 
meeting, but silently commented on the speeches, and 
in going home in the omnibus, didn’t he pour forth# 
streams of criticism ! He amended every i^esolfttion, 
snubbed every speaker, and made havoc of every policy. 
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What wonaer that in getcing out of the omnibus he 
felt tilled, and even persuaded himself that he had taken 
an active part in the official proceedings ! He did, 
really. It was a psychological mystery. .'^ Without 
opening his mouth, he yet imagined that he had been 
talking all the time. 


I may here remark that man is odd. I had a member 
of my congregation, many, many yeai*s ago, who could 
not attend evening services on account of the night air. 
That man got rich, and went into Parliament. ' And 
Parliament, I believe, sometimes sits at night. But, 
then, look at the difference between a Dissenting chapel 
and the House o" Commons ! There’s a lot o’ lying 
done by respectable men. 


The great stumbling-block in the way of Christian 
progress is the salary of the minister. I speak of the 
Dissenting churches. Church life has become too much 
a question of beg, beg, beg ; morning, noon and night, 
the collection-box is forthcoming. Ministers may be 
gagged because of the salary. They would be stronger 
men but for the pay. And I say this without reflecting 
upon them. They have families. They deserve in many 
cases ^double what they get. And their people ai*e 
always changing. It is right, too, that there should be 
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collections. It is a poor religion that restrains • or 
quenches its love. I know it. Yet somehow the Church 
is snowed ,up by circulars, appeals, cards,* bazaars, boxes, 
weekly envelopes, pew-rent papers, and all sorts of 
begging appairatus. I ^o not see what is to be done to 
mitigate the case. The cure is not to be effected at the 
point of machinery : it could be effected at once, and 
gloriously, if every man would set aside one-tenth of his 
income for Christian purposes. There would be an end 
of all worrying, and there would be millions in the 
treasury of the Church. 


Mr. Spurgeon, in view of pi*eaching at the City Temple 
on Thui’sday raoniing, Febmary 15, 1883, Mt^’ote thus : 

“ Fehrtmry 10 , 1883 . 

‘‘ Deak Dll. Parkek, 

‘‘ You have crowned your kindness by in- 
viting me to your hospitable home, and how gladly 
would I accept the invitation if I dared ; but I 
must get you to i*e}>eat it, when I should feel easy 
in accepting it. 

‘‘ I must he at Tabernacle at six, and preach at 
seven on the Thursday, and I feel I could not do 
the work properly if I went home with you and 
•back^ again in the interval. It would be an un-* 
alloyed pleasure to me, but the duty must stand 
first. 
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‘‘I do not feel myself so fresh and free at ser- 
monizing as in former days ; I therefore have to be 
more cai'eful in preparing. 

‘‘ I thank you with great earnestness for the 
many kind words which yoiU have sp^rken about me. 
May you have a recompense fmm the Highest ! 

“ I do not feel at all well ; but if I am to be ill, 
I hope it will be after Thui*sday. . . 

Duty fii>it ! Yes; that was Mr. Spurgeon's motto, 
and it should he the motto of every honest man. The 
men who have failed are the men who have put duty 
second. The age we live in is lacking in discipline. 
Letter-carriei*s now smoke their way back to their offices 
after delivering the letters, but whilst they are yet 
wealing the Queen's uniform. As for work ! The <|ues. 
tion now is, Why o|xjn shops Why not have six half- 
holidays in the week Why work more than four hours 
a day ? I do not call this a good sign of the times. 
The men who will save England, and, indeed, save any 
countrj^ are Adam Bede's successors, ITiank God, we 
still have Adam Bedes in our labour camps — men w ho 
make work a religion and honesty a duty. Theit; are 
working men who are bom gentlemen, children whose 
virtue and whose skill make lal>ouran exalted profession. 
Jt is impossible for such men to scamp their work ; they 
would have to unmake themselves before they could 
stoop to play the knave's mean game. 



NOTE XIL 

I HAVE had a wonderful talk with George Eliot. The 
real name is, as everybody knows, Mary Ann Evans. 
She used tt> be a Dissenter— quite a chapel-woman ; but 
in due time she became too big for chapel and too wise 
for church. We got her to hear Mr. Spui^eon, and 
rare fun she made of him. 

‘‘ Well,’’ said I, what were your impressions 
“ Never heard anything more utterly common and 
empty of guiding intelligence and emotion.**' 

But the voice 

Very line — very Hexible and vai’ious.'’ 

“ And the doctrine ?” 

“ It was a libel on Calvinism that it should be pre- 
sented in such a form.” 

‘‘ You really think so ?” 

“Horribly destitute of insight. He never once 
touched the real ground of his subject.**’ 

“ Tlien, what did he give you ?” 


7 
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‘ “ Plenty of anecdotes, poor and pointless — ^Tract 
Society anecdotes of the feeblest kind.” ^ • 

Tut, tut How you must have been disappointed !” 
‘‘Yes. His* doctrine seemed to look no farther than 
the retail Christian’s tea and muffins.” 


“ $Vy, ay ! I was hoping you would be pleased.” 

“ It was the most superficial grocer’s back-parlour 
view of Calvinistic Christianity.” 

“ You don’t despise a back-parlour, I suppose, even if 
it is a grocer’s ?” 


“ Not necessarily.” 

“ Adam Bede was not an aristocrat, nor Dinah, nor 


Mrs. Poyser, nor Silas Marner. I don’t suppose any of 
them had a back -parlour.” 

“Don’t '‘mistake me,” said Mary Ann; “it is quite 
possible to talk sense in a grocer’s back-parlour.” 

“ And quite possible,” I added, “ to talk nonsense in 
so fine a drawing-room as this.” 


Rude, no doubt. But I am gifted with a delicate 
faculty of slipping the guillotine through a man’s neck 
without his feeling it. Do not think this gift is to be 
acquired. It is an original and incommunicable gift. 


“ Well,” said I, “ when Spurgeon’s critics have done 
half the good he has done, I will listen with patience to 
whit they have to say.” 

“ But you cannot approve his theology ?” 
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As to his theology, I can only say that it is* the 
grounll ^nd reason of all the grand service he has ren- 
dered. I would like you to remember that, if missionary 
societies have done any good, they owe their very exist- 
ence to the kind of theology you despise."** 

But have they done any good she asked. 

‘‘ Madam,"" said I, “ let us not discuss such a question. 
I.et us try to agree in service if we cannot agree in 
doctrine. I want you, the brilliant author, the receiver 
of thousands, to give me a chccjue for live hundred 
pounds to be distributed amongst the orphanages of 
London."" 

That stunned her. I saw the tears gather in her 
eyes — the eyes that shone that night of long ago. I 
continued : * 

“ Nothing but the Gospel of Jesus of Nazai’eth will 
go out after the lost. The Binomial theorem does not 
care a button about the souls of men. Your admiration 
of Beethoven"s ‘ Andante " and the ^ Moonlight Sonata " 
will little help the broken-hearted. Your holiday- 
making at the Burg von Schwaneck won"t lift the cloud 
that dai’kens over weary lives, nor your rambling on 
the Mdnchsberg, or over the hawkweed at places like 
Nymphenburg. All your chatter about Holbein’s 
‘Madonna," or Titian’s ‘ Zinsgroschen," or the works 
of Tenieiy, llyckhart, Terburg, or Guido, amounts to* 
nothing, if not indeed to base mockery, in view of the 
thousands who are drawn unto death. Come, woman, 
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come, help the orphans that have never been painted by 
Rubens or Murillo 

I thought she would have turned me^ out, but the 
angels were on" my side, and they won. She gave me 
the cheque. 

Oh the things that might have been ! The angels 
that might have sung over the fields, and the charities 
that might have softened the hardships of life ! Oh, to 
think of it ! How rich the rich might make themselves, 
and how might the strong make mighty the sons and 
daughters of weakness ! O life of mine, what thou, 
even thou in all thy littleness, mightest have done ! 



NOTE XIII. 

W E have had a great meeting in the Mansion House to 
con^i/ler the best means of evangelizing London. The 
Bishop of London presided. The iVrchdeacon moved 
the firet resolution, and I seconded it. The resolution 
was to the effect that in face of the common enemy — 
unbelief, drunkenness, sensuality, gambling, and com- 
mercial immorality — it was high time for Christians to 
combine in a holy alliance, offensive and defensive, on 
behalf of the sovereignty of Christ. The Bishop of 
Rochester moved the next resolution, and the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference seconded it. Then Mr. 
Spurgeon prayed, and was followed by the Chairmem of 
the Congregational Union in a most spiritual address, 
which deeply affected the whole assembly. The moment 
was most fortunate for a gentleman in the audience, 
who moved That this assembly regrets all past differ- 
ence^ and*pledges itself to unite in a great brotherhood^ 
to oppose the whole policy of the devil in whatever 
guise he might seek to ruin the world.*” 



B8R}V 

BIAop tX iMdcm took me eiMe et the cloae of 
tluj mif! «|i0ok hundiv most warnily. ^ • 

stfud he, ‘"should have occurred years ago. 
\Vh>% my dear brother"^ — a pressuiv of the ImukI — ‘‘ we 
are I'eaWy cue m heart, one in tJie supmne love, one in 
our sovereign pur})ose — never let us think evil of one 
another.” 

I then asked him if he would j)reach in tlie City 
Temple, and he instantly answered “ Yes,” and he 
came, and his word was with power, and the glory of 
the Lord filled the Temple. Nor wtvs the blessing^con- 
fined to our side, for the Church of England shared the 
overflowing life, and my neighbouring Rector "held out 
both hands in token of masonry and thankfulness. 
ITien was the word of the Lord exceedingly magnified, 
and gi'eat gi’ace prevailed like a river over j^astures 
dying of thirst. Of course, there was a great outcry 
from Worldliness, Gaiety, Fashion, Selfishness, Indif- 
ference and Unbelief, but that very cry we regarded as 
a proof that the Spirit of heaven had filled our obedient 
and grateful hearts. 

Oh the things that might have been ! the landscapes 
that might have blossomed as orchards ! the vines that 
might have grown wine for God ! 


Soon after this, who should I meet in Piccadilly but 
Charles Dickens ! I told him the good news, and he 
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rejoiced over it. “ I hate bigotry,” said he, “ afld 

all uncharitableness. I have written a Life of Christ for 

» 

my children, as well as a History of EngFand, and when 
a child leaves me to go out into the world, I always 
give him or* her a Ne\^ Testament, and express the 
hope that every day some portion of it may be usad.*” 
Who should join us but John Stuart Mill ! He, too, 
was glad that prejudice had given way before reason. 
“Keep,*’*' said he, in a pathetic tone, ‘‘to Jesus of 
Nazareth, and nothing in the way of opposition can 
stand before you. Men may kill the literal Jesus, but 
they cannot kill his spirit. Socrates was put to death, 
but the Sftcratic philosophy rose like the sun in heaven, 
and spread its illumination over the whole intellectual 
firmament. Christians were cast to the liotis, but the 
Christian Church grew up a stately and spreading tree, 
overtopping the older and less vigorous growths, and 
stifling them by its shade. These very words you will 
find in my new book on ‘ Liberty," which will be out 
ill a week or two."" 


It seemed to me that the kingdom of heaven had 
descended, and that men walked with angels. It was 
more and more a wonder to me that feud and war and 
blood and shame should have followed the Cross, and# 
have been deemed essential to its progress, * The 
bitterest enemies of Christ have been men who have 
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bdme His name. Only Christians can really hurt 
Christ. “And Judas knew the place t}ie ^disciple 
tracked the footprints and brought the ruffians to their 
prey. Iscariot 'was deadlier than Herod. 


I have mentioned the name of Charles Dickens, and 
done so with grateful affection. I know of no biography 
to compare with his, for I have not found a bitter word 
in it from fii-st to last. All is sunshine — all is gentle 
humour. What patience he had with younj* authors ! 
How he criticized, suggested, amended, and encouraged ! 
I do not know of any minister who has taken equal 
pains with young i>rcachei-s. Then, how Charles Dickens 
exerted himself to help poor artists and writei's and 
widows! He was addicted to works of charity; he 
loved them, and therefore he found strength and time 
to do them. I shall be told that as an author he lived 
an idyllic life. Did he ? This seems like it : 

“ Divers birds sing here all day, and the nightin- 
gales all night. The place is lovely, and in perfect 
order. I have put five mirrors in the Swiss chdlet 
(where I vmte), and they reflect and refract in all 
^ kinds of ways the leaves that are quivering at the 
Vindows, and the great fields of waving com, and 
the sail-dotted river. My room is up among the 
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branches of the trees, and the birds and the butter- 
Hi^8 fly in and out, and the green branches shoot 
in at the open windows, and the lights and 
shadows of the ciouds come and ^o with the rest 
of the company. TlTie scent of the flowem, and, 
indeed, of everything that is gi’owing for mil^ and 
miles, is most delicious.^ 

Who would not be an author? Who would not 
have a chalet? Nothing easier: imagine characters, 
throw them into droll situations, get them into funny 
tall^^^d a stroke or two of pathos, and out comes the 
chalet — oyt comes the summer idyll ! 


My feeling is that the whole subject of preaching 
has to be reconsidered. Social conditions in general, 
and educational conditions in particular, have under- 
gone changes whose influence must tell upon even the 
most venerable institutions. ITie pulpit is no longer 
secure when the Bible which provides its subjects is 
tom to pieces by a scholarship that is at once fearless 
and incomplete. 

Do preyjhers, as a rule, expound the right Bible 
That many do so is undoubted. Is there not a danger 
of so timting the Biblical letter as to miss the Biblical 
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4 *’, 

sf&rit) and thus drag down the practice of preach- 
mg lo an inferior and unworthy level ? I ^not but 
feel that the J3ibJe is much moi*e than an artistic 
mosaic of Jiteratum The Bible cannot be bound by 
the limitations of technical grammar. Above the 
grammar stands the Revelation, the only judge of 
which is a good and honest heait. Do preachers re- 
member this, or do they try to establish a species of 
book-idolatry I' 

My experience leads me to the conclusion that f^ople 
are tired of haid and inexpansive dogma. UTiey arc 
not tired of truth, but of the absurd conception that 
the whole truth can ever be finally expi*essed in human 
words. Mnn is called to the patient (juest of truth, 
not to its complete acquisition. To love truth is 
orthodoxy ; to put truth into cast-iron forms may be 
the worst unbelief. It is here that preaching must 
begin its own reform. Not in homiletic rules or artistic 
executions, but in spirit and purpose must preaching 
realize its fullest and divinest power. The purjwse of 
preaching is to nurture the soul in goodness and to 
comfort the life in daily sorrow — such preaching will 
never fail to win the deepest and holiest confidence of 
human hearts. 

Such a conception of preaching would at one stroke 
remdve all the petty and frivolous criticisms which 
limit the best influence of the pulpit. We should hear 
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no more about long sermons or heavy sermons or manu- 
factured eermons ; between the preacher and the hearer 
there would be an understanding strong iii reason and 
grateful in feelings resulting in a strenuous endeavour 
to be wise and* good and kind. The preacher must get 
rid of Pope and priest out of his own heart if he ft? to 
lead the religious thought and the religious life of 
nations. 

Tlie pulj)it is not the platform of the Jecturcr, nor is 
it the sphere of the controversialist; it is the place 
whence spiritual truth should issue generously from 
heart to heart. By this distinctiveness it releases itself 
from the Tiumiliation and the embaiTassinent of all 
kinds and degrees of rivalry. Men should get from the 
Christian pulpit what they can get nowhA'e else in 
exactly the same w'ay. In many other places they can 
get knowledge, wisdom, eloquence, argument, and even 
ethical appeal ; but where else can they have their 
holiest consciousness so thoroughly illuminated or their 
deepest necessities so earnestly recognized.'^ If the 
pulpit will pei’sistently challenge what may be called 
competition with inferior educational ministries, it must 
abide by the arbitrament which it has invoked ; whereas, 
if it will do its own unique work after an apostolic 
model, it will wield an undisputed and incalculable in- 
fluence for^ood. 

In forecasting the course of English preaching, I 
cannot but feel how much depends upon the training 
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fiCiid equipment of pre€w;hers. First of all, there must 
be evident capacity and enthusiasm on the* part of 
students theihselvcs. In the next place, the educators 
of pi-ecwshers must be men who can inspire students 
with a noble conception of tli^ possibilities of preaching 
as an educational and reforming instiiiment. In the 
third place, the Church itself must realize that it is 
entrusted with a vital message, a sublime and eternal 
revelation, which it did not invent, and which it dai*e 
not pervert. Not what the preacher conjectures, but 
what the Spirit .reveals, must be the substance, as it will 
certainly be the strength, of every pulpit message. 



NOTE XIV. 

If I were asked to name the most memorable public 
occasion in which I have taken part, I should name the 
time when I delivered the eulogy on Henry Ward 
Beecher in* the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Here is 
some of it : 

The task which has been assigned me would be less of 
an honour were it less of a burden. It overweights me ; 
it brings back all my tears; yet in undertaking it I 
yield to a fascination which is simply irresistible, for I 
feel that my movement towards the discharge of this 
sacred trust is in rhythm with those wider movements 
which work out the mystery of special fitness, and finally 
express themselves in the music of proportion and 
harmony. Were some other man to claim this honour, 
on the ground of superior genius, he should have it 
instantly, with my heart’s absolute consent ; but no 
man shall take it from me on the plea of larger 
There I should resist the impossible plea with a positive- 
ness redeemed from perversity by a homage without a 
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flaw, and a devotion undistracted by tho^ pedantic and 
fastidious criticisms which, though intended to tnark the 
impartiality,* and perhaps the superiority, of the critic, 
destroy all that is inspiring in eulogy, and all that is 
magnanimous in justice. To my task I Wing an entire 
love. If love may speak, my speech is ready ; if love is 
genius, I claim to be called upon fii'st ; and the fact that 
each of us would claim priority only shows that the 
sainted name which we memorialize to-day works like 
a spell upon our imagination and our reverence, and is 
in the keeping of universal love. To-day our gr/*cious 
task is eulogy. By-and-by there may arise critics who 
have every gift but inspiration, and every gi-ace but 
generosity, who will reduce the unconscious exaggera- 
tions of 6ur homage by the recollection of faults which 
they themselves embody, and by the calculated and 
artistic enlargement of infirmities which will insure 
their fluency by first recalling their experience. To-day 
we pay the toll of love ; to-day we bring an offering of 
flowers, gathered from gardens far and near, and tended 
by men to whom flowers are symbols and poems ; to-day 
we do more than all this, for we first magnify God in 
His servant, and account all eulogy worthless that is not 
first religious. Mere eulogy is a waxen flower, that 
melts in the hand that proudly grasps it; but true 
eulogy is a living flower, rooted alike in ear^h and sun. 
Out crowned friend was what he was by the grace of 
God, by the power of Christ, by the inspiration of the 
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Holy Ghost.' We best praise the human by recognising 
the Divine. So if we are not critics, neither are we 
idolaters. In this instance — the more significant and 
inclusive because of its conspicuousness — our human 
love comes out of our Djvine worship, and our Divine 
worship, in proportion to its intelligence and parity, 
enables us to see how much divinity there is in every 
human life — in the poorest, weakest, saddest life, and in 
the life that throbs and glows in the creators of 
prophecies and poems. I speak not inferentially, but 
wdth definite personal information, when I say that our 
ascended friend would repel, perhaps with scorn, 
certainly ^vith indignation, every eulogy which God 
did not first sanction, and would love that eulogy 
best which gratefully and reverently magnified the 
eternal glory of the Son of God. 



NOTE XV. 

As an Englishman, I claim, in this labour of love, an 
advantage which no American can yet enjoy. Three 
thousand miles may be said to I'epresent not only a 
distance of locality, but what is almost equivalent to a 
distance of time — that distance so essential to true 
colour, proportion, and perspective — the distance which 
gets rid of the detail, the friction, and the tumult which 
cannot but vex the eyes with cross lights, and perplex 
the judgment with the clamour of importunate conten- 
tions. Three thousand miles away we saw only the 
outline of a noble figure, heard only a clarion tongue, 
beheld only the wizardi7 of a superb imagination, and 
wondered only at a scope and power of prayer, together 
constituting a unique personality, which, with hallowing 
effect, touched at once our reverence and our reason. 
We saw results, and knew next to nothing of pi*ocesses. 
JW'e thrilled under the sacred symphony, and yet were 
spaced the tuning of the instrument. In the criticism, 
therefore, of a man like Mr. Beecher, Christian English- 
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men are enabled to make hikory before the time, arid 
to award honour as if with the serenity of accumulated 
years ; whilst some of the men in his own countiy, as to 
whose ability arid sincerity there cannot he a shadow of 
honest doubt,* are yet unaj)le to escape the limitations of 
locality and vision. We must stand away from* the 
mountain if we would see its magnitude. Criticism 
that is attemj>ered by admiring memory is not bound 
by the vulgarity of the naked eye. With this advan- 
tage I undeiiake my work. The Atlantic did for 
England what time will do for America. How' much 
was lost on that “great and wide sea"” we cannot tell; 
perhaps sbmething of exaggeration, something of arbi- 
trariness, something of that sudden impulse which often 
associates itself with more or less of what appears to be 
defiance and rec*klessness ; we cannot tell. It was lost 
at sea ; so when the ship touched land, we heard only a 
true preacher, and saw only a brother and a friend. 
Distance of this kind reveals, not enlarges, native great- 
ness. The greatness is there — ^there by birth, there by 
Divine decree — awaiting the impartial exposition and 
vindication of time. The solemn centuries — silent 
priests — anoint and enthrone the kings of God. 
Bunyan is greater to-day than ever ; the “ soft raiment 
of his dream has given him right of way into “ kings'* 
houses.**" Milton was never so visible in all the outline 
of spiritual majesty. Shakespeare communes with* the 
total world. Tliis is jmi’t of the work of time. In some 

8 
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Atlantic — of time or space — ^must men’s eccentricities 
and foibles be lost, that their greatness may be without 
encumbrance or distortion. About living men we have 
opinions; abobt dead men we have judgments, but 
they must in very deed be dead, and dead a long 
tim6 — so dead as not to hear one word of praise ; so 
dead that what we see is rather a wraith than a palpable 
body. ITiey must be dim, far-away shadows — spectres, 
spirits, coming and going at midnight as at mid-day, 
taking up no space, disputing no ambitions, awakening 
no resentments by active rivalry ; so dead that w^ can 
get no credit for magnanimity by praising them. We 
believe in defeiTed gi’atitude. Where we have'begrudged 
bread, we may lavish epitaphs. 

There is not a little in the very genius of America 
and its sovereign democracy that confirms and accounts 
for the sonship of its most illustrious citizens : they are 
not merely residents or inhabitants or productive lease- 
holders ; they are part and parcel of its very substance 
and destiny ; their uniqueness is incommunicable ; of 
precedent, patented usage, and ceremonial status they 
know nothing ; they are free, independent, fearless, and 
if now and then too irreverent of the past, it may be 
that their irreverence is simply a recoil from the super- 
stition which canonizes custom, and makes an idol of 
antli[iuity. America is emphatically the ime world ; in 
conception, in enterpiise, in impulse, in etemad hopeful- 
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ness, it is uniquely and vitally new. Geographically, 
America* wa§ long the puzzle of the world. From the 
time when a handful of Arab sailors went forth from 
Portugal in search of it to this day, America has had 
about it somewhat of the mystery and fascination of an 
unsolved problem. Politicians and statesmen of* the 
old-world and reactionary type are still alarmed by 
transatlantic dash and fire and many-headed democracy. 
They have long prophesied ruin for America, yet 
America lives and thrives, and tells the modern 
Jeremiahs to dry their teal’s — an exhortation that 
fails of effect because of its bantering and jocund tone. 
Then, too, there is to British Islanders something over- 
powering in the mere size of America — something of 
infinite shadow and infinite weight. Every* morning 
Europe awakens to renew its disappointment that there 
is not a revolution in America. You have no crown, 
no king, no State Church, no standing army, in the 
European sense ; yet you live and work, and do good 
and prosper. To Eurojiean old age and propriety this 
is an outrage. Here you have adopted the revolting 
doctrine that a man should go for what he is worth. 
You care no more for the Plantagenets than you care 
for the plesiosaurus, and you often act (not always) as if 
you had no more regard for blue blood than you have 
for a ttiassi^ reptile or an entomostraceous king-crab, • 
How can any European commend this.^ What does 
the true American cai’e for tinctured shields, field- 
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argents, the lines used in arms — as the ^engrailled, the 
invected, the ci*enelle, the nebule, the regulc, or the 
dancette? have no primogeniture and entail, no 

House of Loi*ds, no titular aristocracy ; yet yours are 
the vital and noble conditions whicli maHe Henry Ward 
Be&hei’s possible. Henry Ward Beecher never could 
liave been in Europe what he was in America. You 
gave him scope; you cieated opportunities for him; 
your jouiTials multiplied his influence ; your whole 
people applauded and consolidated his independence. 
W e must never forget what the nation did for th^ man, 
even when we remember most gratefully what the man 
did for the nation. America (it is not toolnuch to say) 
redi'esses the balance of nations by showing that 
Caesarisni is neither necessary to greatness nor required 
for security. A free country grows free men, and free 
men honour the responsibilities of liberty. 

Among the su))erstitions which may be forgiven — 
more ancient even than the College of Augurs — is the 
one which reads mysterious writing in times and seasons 
and in circumstances which seem at firet to have no 
beai-ing upon the issue. ‘‘ What time the star 
appeared,’’ is an inquiry w’^hich even fabled auguries 
cannot discredit ; it is born of the instinct which 
makes augury possible. I cannot but th^k it^was well 
that Henry Ward Beecher w^as a child of Midsummer, 
coming amongst men when the days were longest and 
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the whole ground was carpeted with flowers. His name 
might hlave, been Midsummer. Out of that season he 
never passed ; it was always June 24 with this child of 
light. The snow that Jay upon him whs the snow of 
blossoms. He came to earth in summer ; he went to 
heaven in spring. Whenever he came amongst mefl, he 
brought June sunshine and music, and made even 
desponding and surly men feel that a fuller and warmer 
summer — the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven itself — was ‘‘ at 
hand.*” Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
Thjii sight — and in our sight it is beautiful. 

ITiat little house in Litchfield was not much of a 
nest for such an eaglet. I have seen it only on paper, 
and there certainly the manse is not palatial in elevation 
or in compass. Yet in it there was an altar, a Bible, 
and a secret gate that opened immediately upon heaven. 
The fresh air got well around it, aiul the birds sang 
in the trees which waved above its sunny roof. Lyman, 
his father, and Roxana, his iiiothei', wei'e enough to 
account for any genius, for their spiritual quality was 
purely aristocratic, and enough to account for any 
goodness, for they held large daily commerce with 
heaven. It was a crowded little house when the father, 
the mother, and the ten children were all in it, and 
blithd; too,,as well as crowded — a bloodless arena where 
gladiators fought for old theologies and new, and fhen 
prayed themselves into a holy Catholic Chui'ch. Opinion 
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divides; prayer unites. feLemy soon bwame a great 
proprietor. He had no land, but he had boundless 
landscape, every inch his own by the right of love. 
He had great •friendship amongst trees and birds and 
squirrels and flowers, and sogn he came into possession 
of d sacred territory, even the grave of his mother. 
At three years of age that holy land became his, and 
he only dropped the title-deeds in March last, when 
he himself was tenderly laid in the unrocked cradle of 
the gi*ave. To his mother, Henry was three years old 
to the end — quite a babe — wanting no larger rpom 
than his mothers breast. Over the early yeai^s we 
cannot linger. As the panorama moves we see him 
at ten at a private school, which he left after one year, 
a bad writer, an unj^ardonable speller, and a young 
thief in Latin ; then at a ladies'* school, the only boy 
among forty girls, yet submissive and uncomplaining ; 
then, for a brief period, at Litchfield again, and pre- 
sently at Boston — that isthmus which, in the imagina- 
tion of envious persons, connects heaven and earth, 
with great condescension towards the latter and some 
impatience ; then we watch him seeking Christ, and 
finding Him in the awakening and fragrant \voods one 
sunny morning in May. Only a pen equal to his own 
could describe that vernal vision, for he fluently spoke 
the native language of woods and gardens. To him 
field-maple and adder’s -tongue, wood-anemone and wall- 
rue, gi’eat bindweed and limestone-polypody, were as 
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common as dkisy and buttefcup and tlog-rose are tb 
us. Bom in June, born again in May, bom into heaven 
in spring — ^how well this child of summtjr missed the 
freezing winter f Soon after that never-to-be-forgotten 
sunny morning in May, Henry went to Amherst College. 
From Amherst College to Lane Seminary — not cemetery, 
for Lyman Beecher was there ; from Lane to Lawrence- 
burgh on the Ohio River; from Lawrenceburgh to 
Indianapolis, and after eight yeai*s to Plymouth Church. 
So the panorama moves, and so the little one became 
a 1;^ousand, and the small one a strong nation. A 
singular ])anorama, too. Look at him ! A phi'enologico- 
philosophei* at Amherst ; a heretico-theologian at I^ne ; 
a shepherd of twenty souls (reckoning nineteen women 
under this general term) at Lawrenceburgh f a farmer- 
preacher at Indianapolis; and, finally, a king, whose 
throne was in Plymouth Church, and whose sceptre 
touched the uttermost parts of the earth. What wonder 
if we long to show our pride in him, and our gratitude 
to God for a gift so great ! In one of the last sermons 
he preached, Mr. Beecher said : ‘‘ When a distinguished 
author or actor upon the scenes of life has gone, there 
is haixlly anything men are more fond of than to look 
in upon the secret operation of his mind, to discern 
exactly what his genius was.**" That is part of our task 
to-d«i^, the greater part being to become so enamoured 
of his character as to endeavour to reproduce it acoord- 
ing to our several ability. 



NOTE X\l. 

I AM not aware that any man ever questioned Mr. 
Beechei's divine right to be a pi*eacher. About ^Jthe 
vocation of some men there may have been a kind of 
incertitude stiiiggling w'ith chai'ity, a degree of scepticism 
mitigated by reluctant hopefulness ; but in Mr. Bee<:‘>hei\s 
case the aerdict was unanimous and emphatic. He 
looked a preacher, and not the less so than he looked 
a man. He excited no sentiment by pale sickliness of 
complexion. No anxiety was felt about his lungs when 
that sonorous and stormy voice denounced the gambler, 
the sensualist, the pleasure-lover, and the drunkard, in 
those ardent lectures to young men dedicated to his 
father, which elicited the warmest commendations from 
the professors, the judges, the pastors, the editors, of 
America. For fiery eloquence, Mr. Beecher never sur- 
passed those lectures, though he may have changed and 
ennobled his style, as Macaulay drew away froai the 
earl}^ essay on Milton toward the calmer mood of his 
Addison, his Bunyan, and his Goldsmith. It was the 
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comparatively young Beech&r that thundered in those 
lectures, and that forewarned the world that no evil 
could protect itself against the lightning bf just indigna- 
tion. Mr. B^techer’s discourses were unique in their 
intellectual range, though not free from a certain 
monotony of conception and even form. Othe» men 
have occasional power; now and again they can soar 
high, and work miracles in thought and eloquence; 
some invisible moon brings up the tide of mental 
energy ; they make supreme efforts, and suffer days 
a^er in consequence of unusual expenditure of force. 
They thus amaze themselves and amaze othei*s, and 
are pensively inquired about as men who are hardly 
expected to recover from their infinite fatigue. Mr. 
Beecher was great without toil, mighty withbut exhaus- 
tion, and so redundant were his pulpit miracles that 
they were in danger of being treated as commonplaces. 
Other men’s sermons were but his introductions. Where 
they said Amen,” to their own relief and the delight 
of many, he Siiid “ Firstly ” ; when they had given out 
all their bread, he l)egan to load the tables with 
intellectual luxuries drawn from every field and vine- 
yard accessible to pulpit genius. Then the monotony 
of the mei*e framework or outline was forgotten in the 
multitude and vividness of the illustrations, which 
turned abstract truth into concrete pictures. J^Jr. 
Beecher had a supreme gift of language, as walfe be- 
tokened by his planet-like eyes — eyes as full as Shake- 
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spfeare's, as radiant as Gladstone's, as Expressive as 
Garrick's. In the use of words he was a necromancer, 
unconsciously so to a large extent, for he never knew 
how well he was expi'essing himself. Yet to limit his 
eloquence to his words were either ignorance or in- 
justice. Fluency in a pi-eacher is often a disease ; in 
some instances it is a crime — always a crime when it 
deposes conscience, and prefers its own windiness to 
honest painstaking. Mr. Beecher s eloquence was like 
the fluency of the Atlantic — a constant motion, a 
mysterious depth, an infinite caress, or an infinite 
assault. Of our sainted friend it may be truly said 
that his thoughts were greater than his language. 
Every word had its own tint of intellectual beauty; 
every sentence its own freight of rich meaning ; every 
sermon its gallery of pictures or its galaxy of stars. 
His words were innumerable, because his thoughts were 
countless. We have had great preachers in England — 
such as Donne, the poet-preacher, of whom Bishop 
Lightfoot says : “ Nothing can be more direct or more 
real than his eager, impetuous eloquence when he speaks 
of God, of redemption, of heaven, and of the bountiful- 
ness of Divine love such as Isaac Barrow, of whom 
Dr. Wace says : ‘‘ He emerges from every sermon a 
victor over some form of sin or error with which he 
h^ been in mortal combat " ; such as Jeremy Taylor, 
whom Coleridge calls the most eloquent of divines — 
if I said of men Cicero would forgive me, and Demos- 
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thenes nod aslent ; such as tihalmers, of whom Canning 
said, “Th§ Tartan beats us all.’’ We are proud of 
such men, with a pride which is based oh reason. But 
Mr. Beecher Aood apart from them by the very fact 
that whilst they purchased their pulpit eminence by 
great expenditure of effort, he was evidently free-Hborn. 
He toiled not, nor did he spin, yet the ornate pomp 
and classic unity of others were not to be compared 
with his artless simplicity. Happily this panegyric can 
be tested by the sermons themselves ; there they stand 
in^thirty volumes. Look where you may, you will find 
that not even the printer, that cruellest extinguisher 
of pulpif eloquence, has been able to quench their 
abounding vitality. Artistic preachers work literary 
miracles on paper ; they make words run flito curious 
moulds, and take the impress of passing eccentricity. 
Now the words are plain prose, now they fall into 
in’egular measure, now they are almost poetical, and 
again they are almost unintelligible ; but everywhere 
the cunning hand is seen, the rasping file is heani, 
the process of cloud-making is patent, and the allot- 
ment of the gilded pebbles that are to play the part 
of stars is a trick that can be followed by the naked 
eye. Nothing mechanical have I yet discovered in 
Mr. Beecher’s preaching. It is eloquent breathing ; 
sound of hammer or trowel there is none. Call it a 
perennial fountain, call it a growing harvest, call it 
a brightening summer day, and your figure will not 
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be* remote from the phenonienal reality ; bi&t never liken 
that preaching to any work of art or mcm'^s -device. 
It were easier to make an Athenian god than to give 
a mechanical model of an inspired sennoit. 

It is not too much to say that to many pi*eachers 
Mr. Beecher‘‘s method gave a new conception of the 
possibility of preaching. The whole idea of the sermon 
was enlai’ged. A sermon was no longer an analysis 
of words, a di*eary creation and distribution of par- 
ticulars, a pedantic display of learned ignorance, /in 
onslaught (tremendous in feebleness) upon absent 
doubters and dead infidels; nor was it a pious whine, 
an inoffensive platitude, an infantile homily, or a 
condiment "for delicate souls. It was an amazing 
combination of philosophy, poetiy, emotion, and human 
enthusiasm — all centred in Christ, and all intended to 
bring men into right i-elations with tlie Father. The 
sermon was not an object to l)e gazed at, but a Gospel 
to be received — a Divine Gos}>el addressed to the sinful, 
the broken-hearted, the lost, the hopeless. It was a 
message from heaven ; a message for all lands, all times, 
all souls ; a message whose moral majesty lost nothing 
on account of its human sympathy, but gained the 
more by reason of its tender tears and its eager im- 
pcjftunity. In Mr. Beecher's hands the senpon never 
affrighted men, never froze men, never repelled men. 
It was the loveliness of love, the very heart of sympathy, 
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the very condescension of God. Nor, though so rich 
in sentiment, was it ever weak. Behind all the tears 
there was a reason that had adopted* its conclusions 
in the daylight, a philosophy that weighed evidence 
in scales of 'righteousness, an intellectual audacity that 
tried the spirits — whether they were of God. Jt was 
not merely because a bush was on fire that Mr. Beecher 
was awestruck, but as soon as he recognized the divinity 
of the Voice which luldressed him he put off* his shoes, 
uncovered his head, and listened with the reverence 
reason and the holy jealousy of love. In Mr. Beecher^s 
sentiment there Wius no feebleness. His were the tears 
of a stfong man; his were the sympathies of a lion 
heart. Those who magnify dogma above sentiment 
regitjt the omission of dogma from his* sermons. I 
have not been struck by any such omission. I prefer 
the living body to the glitistly skeleton. In the living 
body the skeleton, as to its anatomy, is covered, but 
every bone is there — therc, not to att’right, but to help 
all the offices and all the gi'aces of life. The anatomist 
has his duties, but they are not in the pulpit. To 
know Grod, to love God, to accept Christ, to serve 
Christ, to magnify Christ, to gix)w in gi'ace, in know- 
ledge, and in truth; to be pure, wise, gentle, sympa- 
thetic, were the glowing dogmas which gave this 
immortal ministry its strength and glory. Yet there 
were minor lines in the Beecher sermon which a complete 
criticism must recognize. The sermon was often alive 
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with the eager spirit of the day, and caifte sometimes 
near to being a Sunday editorial upon the supreme 
question of the"moment. Then it accepted the felicitous 
assistance of humoiu*, and grieved thdse who know 
not the uses to which irony and satire and banter may 
be put even on Sunday. The humour was often in 
the tone, often in the luminous smile, often in the 
eloquent eye. It was like the ministry of dew in 
nature : it added something to the rarest beauty, and 
multiplied the sunflash that fell on it like a blessing. 
God Himself made Henry Ward Beecher a humoriat, 
gave him a taste for comedy, and enriched him with 
the grace of playfulness. He prayed the better that 
he laughed so well. His tears were the tenderer, because 
his humour* was so spontaneous and abundant. He 
never laughed at truth, at virtue, at piety, at poverty, 
at helplessness. He laughed at the fools who under- 
took to roll back the ocean, to grasp the infinite, and 
to be themselves the God whose existence they denied. 



NOTE XVIL 

But was not this brilliant orator sometimes considered 
to be uncertain in his theological position ? Was he 
not. heretical ? unorthodox ? iiTegular ? Befoi’e answer- 
ing the question I should like to know who puts it. 
Who are* the custodians of orthodoxy ? Who are the 
divinely-appointed sentinels of truth ? I am prepaml 
at once to own that Mr. Beecher's theology* was impa- 
tient of system, form, or whatever looked like finality. 
He disliked all narrowness, sectarianism, and heresy- 
hunting. I will go further, and say that we did not 
always know whei'e Mr. Beecher was in his theological 
thinking. Some of us could not follow him when he 
entered the radiant cloud and passed out of our sight, 
because some of us have no wings, and even those in 
whom there are budding pinions can only flutter, never 
fly. The microscope should find no fault with the 
telescope, though the one can never do the work of the 
other Mr. Beecher's theological speculation was telfj- 
scopic. He never returned to us to report that the tfni- 
vei’se is much smaller than he had supposed it to be. 
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afid that Grod is infinitely farther away than the wings 
of dream and hope can carry the inquiring soul. He 
always came back to announce that we know only in 
part, and should therefore prophesy onfiy in part. He 
said in effect that in the universe of Truth, horizon 
beyond horizon stretches in unimaginable range and 
splendour, constellation above constellation bums in 
solemn glory, and system within system rolls in silent 
light, compared with whose magnificence all that we 
know of day and summer is but a mitigation of dark- 
ness. How he himself shone like an intellectual piquet 
as he told of the largeness of life and growth and destiny, 
and typified in fullest hospitality of sympathy the love 
which educates the universe towards completeness and 
liberty ! *^Vhen he came back to announce in his bril- 
liant lectums on Evolution and Religion that he had 
become an Evolutionist, it was with no pride of intellect 
that he made the announcement, but with the delight 
of a child who had seen how many mansions there are 
in his Father's house, and with what infinite sublimity 
the economy of the univei’se is constructed and ad- 
ministei’ed. An evolved creation heightened his reli- 
gious wonder, and led him to magnify God in loftier 
and tenderer praise. He liked, perhaps, to be ‘rthe 
fii-st that ever burst into the silent sea" of theological 
or philosophical speculation, not that he might boast of 
hist adventure, but that he might tell what new moun- 
tains he had seen, and what infinite corn-land there is 
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yet to be utilized for the souPs nourishment. His was the 
genius of abundance, of plentifulness, of inexhaustible 
riches. For this reason men of all capacities thronged 
to his minivstry, for he had a portion of meat for each, and 
a masonic word which each could understand. Hence 
his pulpit was not a dog-kennel in which pedaiitic 
theology snarled and barked, but a specular tower from 
which the stars were watched ; not a custom-house in 
which men paid toll and tax, but a liome in which men 
rested in a consciousness of Divine security ; not a nim 
^riik^ court in which creation was broken up into details 
and precedents, but a sanctuary in which men could 
commune with the Infinite Spirit, the Eternal Father, 
the World-redeeming Son. A man might deny Mi% 
Beecher’s formal orthodoxy, and think that in doing so 
he was doing God service ; but if any man (I know none 
such) could question Mr. Beecher’s orthodoxy of heart, 
I should say of that man that he is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him. 

In this connection we may fitly remember Mr. 
Beecher’s power in prayer. His prayers wei’e printed, a 
fact which surprised and annoyed many English Chris- 
tians, who forgot for the moment that David’s prayers 
are printed, and Christ’s, and Paul’s, and that some 
churches pray only the prayers which are already in 
print. JMr. ^Beecher’s prayers have helped the devout^ 
life of many. They have made many ministers strong. 
They have brought comfort to many a sick chamber. 

9 
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They have enlarged the general conception of public 
worship. The Imitatio Christi,^ on which devout 
souls not a few have lived for centuries, is so self-ab- 
sorbed as to be chargeable with distinct spiritual selfish- 
ness ; not hesitating to say, ‘‘ Love to dwell alone with 
thyself, Desire communion with none,’" “ Remove 
thyself far away from accjuaintances and dear friends.” 
There is no touch of the cenobite in Mr. Beecher’s grand, 
catholic, divine-human communion. Pascal, in his im- 
mortal “ Pensees,” has portrayed himself. His “ Re- 
mains” are the childien of his latter days — days marked 
by exquisite suffering and by the premature decay of a 
short and crowded life. Mr. Beecher’s prayci*s were as 
healthy as his life, as mountain-like in their fi-eshness as 
his intellectual energy, and as tender as the love which 
is still young and passionate. From all who have spe- 
cially undertaken the culture of the devout life, Mr. 
Beecher’s devotional exercises differ in their marvellous 
union of intellectual and spiritual power. They belong 
to no locality, to no sect, to no one period of time ; 
they are universal, experimental, pathetic, and rich with 
all the elements of chastened wisdom. Critics who find 
omissions in his sermons will find none in his prayers. 
He ever hears 

In the low chant of wakeful birds, 

In the deep weltering flood, • 

In whispering leaves, the solemn words — 

* God made us all for good.’ ’’ 



NOTE XVIII. 

All this we had known about Mr. Beecher merely by 
public and private report, for we had never looked upon 
, the man or heard the tones of his voice. But our oppor- 
tunity came : in 1863 Mr. Beecher visited England, 
being then in his fifty -first year. It is not my intention 
to follow him in his public exposition of the principles 
which underlay the Civil War — from London to Man- 
chester and Gla.sgow, and Edinburgh and Liver{)ool — 
but to fix attention for a moment u})on one particular 
occasion as illustrative of the main features of his British 
campaign. I was then located in Manchester, and was 
one of the vice-presidents of the Union and Emancipa- 
tion Society. On Friday, October 9, 1863, Mr. Beecher 
addressed a meeting in the Fi'ee Trade Hall, Manchester. 
Great was the prepai'ation made for that memorable 
occasion. An organized opposition had taken posses- 
sion of part of the hall ; six thousand people crowded 
the noble auditorium. The only self-possessed man iu 
the seething ma^is was Mr. Beecher himself. There The 
stood, when his turn came to speak, about five feet six 
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or seven inches high, ruddy and of a fai/ countenance, 
abundant brown hair falling back from a Jiead which 
indicated high reason, fine imagination, noble moral 
power ; large solemn eyes that calmly tobk in the whole 
animated occasion, and a contour which altogether 
betokened dominance, capacity, and passion well-con- 
trolled. It was evident that he was going to read his 
speech, for he unfolded a large scroll of manuscript and 
proceeded to lay it upon the desk. “ Mr. Chairman,’’*’ 
said he, and instantly the hiss and groan of opposition 
wei-e heard. ‘‘Mr. Chairman ^ and again the angry 
storm mingled with the enthusiastic and reverberating 
cheers. In a moment Mr. Beecher’’s whole aspect 
changed. He was determined to “ mount the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm, ’’’ so, advancing still nearer 
the front of the platform — I see him, I hear him now — 
he exclaimed : “ My friends, we will have an all-night 
session, but we will be heard !’’’’ 

That suited the English temper, for it is a splendid 
temper when downright fair play is in question, and the 
whole audience broke out into a thunder of applause, 
which plainly said, “ Heard you shall be, though the 
enemy be hurled into the murky night.’’" The manu- 
script was folded up, put into the pocket, and for two 
hours the inspired orator spoke, expoundeji, appealed, 
fought, and concjnered, and then sat down in such a 
storm of cheers as probably cannot be heard out of 
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England. When Sheridan concluded his immortal 
speech at tl^e trial of Warren Hastings, Edmund Burke 
said there was no department of rhetoric which could 
not be illustrited by splendid quotations from that 
brilliant harangue. It wpuld be hardly too much to 
say the same of the speeches of Mr. Beecher during his 
visit to England in 1863. With Pauline astuteness he 
conciliated his English audiences by exclaiming : ‘‘ We 
bring back American sheaves, but the seed-com we 
got in England — and if in a larger sphere, and under 
circumstances of unobstruction, we have reared mightier 
harvests, every sheaf contains the grain that has made 
old England rich for a hundred years."" “ The same 
blood is in us ; we are your children, or the children of 
your fathers and ancestors. . . . Never were mother and 
daughter set forth to do so queenly a thing in the king- 
dom of God"s glory as England and America."" 

In that eloquent conciliation we saw the man of high 
sagacity. Then again he changed his tone, and said : 
“We ask no help and no hindrance. If you do not 
send us a man, we do not ask for a man. If you do 
not send us another pound of gunpowder, we are able to 
make our own powder. If you do not send us another 
musket or another cannon, we have cannon that can 
carry five miles already.” 

In that calculated banter we saw that he carried a 
swoixl as well as a scabbard. When, after a minute 
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historical statement, he said : ‘‘You ha^<^ been pleased 
to say in this address that I am one of the pioneers. 
No ! I am only one of their eldest sons. The Birneys, 
the Baileys, the Rankins, the Dickeys,* the Thoms, of 
the West ; the Garrisons, the Quinceys, the Slades, the 
Welds, the Stuarts, the Tappans, the Goodalls, of the 
East — these were the pioneers,’’ we saw the man who 
would never enjoy an honour at the exjiense of others, 
or deprive another man of the honour which was his 
due. When, in a whirlwind of wrath, he exclaimed : 

“ Then came that ever-memorable period when the^ 
Fugitive Slave Bill was passed. Against that infamy 
my soul revolted, and these lips protested, and I defied 
the Government to its face, and told them, ‘ I will exe- 
cute none' of your unrighteous laws ; send to me a 
fugitive who is fleeing from his master, and I will step 
between him and his puimier,’ ” we saw the philanthropist 
who was neither to be bribed nor threatened into silence. 
And when he added, in a tone worthy of the statement, 

“ Not once, nor twice, have my doors lieen shut between 
oppression and the oppressed; and the church itself 
over which I minister has been the unknown refuge of 
many and many a one,” we felt that he confeiTed upon 
Plymouth Church a fame prouder than the renown 
which had been created for it by his own matchless elo- 
quence ; and when, in a temporary lull in Jthe stormy 
meeting, he said, “ You are impatient ; and yet God 
dwelleth in eternity, and has an infinite leisure to roll 
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forward the a|[airs of men ; -not to suit the hot impa- 
tience o^ those who are but children of a day, and cannot 
wait or linger long, but according to the* infinite circle 
on which He pleasures time and events^,'’'' we felt that 
we were listening to the magician who had so often 
lured us into that sanctuary in which alone true judg- 
ments can be formed. 

His speeches in other cities were as energetic and 
eloquent, and were as abundantly jnmctuated wfth the 
cries of an angry but impotent opposition, and the im- 
pression that he everywhere created was that he was a 
patriot and a statesman — ^not the hireling, but the shep- 
herd of his nation. Could his compatriots know what 
Mr. Beecher did for America iif that unparalleled cam- 
paign, no marble in Carrara would be too fine for them 
to buy and carve, that his bust — classical in an artistic 
eye — might fill the proudest niche in the proudest 
temple of his country. Macaulay has described West- 
minster Abbey as the great Temple of Reconciliation ; 
and such a temple America has, if not in fretted vault 
and long-drawn aisle, in the magnanimity in which she 
buried the memory of her strife, and in the sacred liberty 
which guards and leads her growing millions. I speak 
the language of the coldest sobriety when I say that in 
my ojjinion no nation can be, or has been, so frankly 
magnanimous as the gi'eat nation of America. WfeSi, 
at Henry Ward Beecher’s funeral, an ex-Confederate 
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General walked side by side with a typi|tal African, the 
stormy past was known to have fled for ever away, and 
all nations s&emed to have come nearer to the holy 
Sabbath 

“ When the war-dram throbs 09 longer, and the battle-flag is 
iurled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world/’ 


Mr. Beecdier paid a second visit to England in 1886. 
On that occasion Mr. and Mrs. Beecher were •my guests. 
5 His reception was enthusiastic throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland. Whei’ever he preached the lai’gest churches 
were utterly inadequate to the accommodation of the 
people, who completely blocked all the adjacent 
approaches. Nor was mere admiration elicited. On 
every hand the expressions were inspired by religious 
appreciation and thankfulness, so much so that Mr. 
Beecher himself was simply amazed at the unanimity 
and extent of the recognitions of his ministry by 
pastors, students, and preachers of nearly every Christian 
communion. In many a group of ministers have I seen 
Mr. Beecher standing as a father, giving and receiving 
blessing. When he left the churches where had 
b^n preaching crowds surged around him, accosting 
him in many grateful words, asking to shake hands 
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with him, ai^ on week-day« cheering him loudly as 'he 
drove away. All this meant something in slow-moving, 
conservative England. That Mr. Beecher was not 
received merely by his own denomination, or by any 
clique of frifends, will be proved when I tell you that 
he was hospitably entertamed by American residents in 
London and the provinces ; also by the Lord Mayor of 
London, the London Congregational Board, an Associa- 
tion of Ministers in Glasgow, the Congregational Dis- 
trict Board of Liverpool, and by a general meeting of 
njinisters in Belfast; and it will be further proved 
when I tell you that the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
invited Mr. Beecher to hospitality, and that amongst 
those who wrote to him, attended his services, welcomed 
him, or in some other way expressetl theii^ interest in 
him, were Lord Iddesleigh, the Dean of Westminster, 
the Dean of Canterbury, Archdeacon Fan*ai’, Canon 
Wilberforce, Canon Fleming, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, Sir John Lubbock, 
George Jacob Holyoake, Professor Tyndall, Herbert 
Spencer, and innumerable members of Parliament. Of 
all the meetings, I think the assembly of students in 
the City Temple, I^ndon, on Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 15, 1886, was the most remai'kable. The rain 
descended in torrents, yet nearly 3,000 ministers, pro- 
fessoBB, students, and visitor thronged the building. 
College classes were suspended ; professors and students 
crowded the same pew, and not a few venerable pastors 
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had to be content with caii^p-stools in th^ aisles of the 
church. Never was Mr. Beecher more elevated in 
thought, more \jloquent in expression, more tender in 
feeling, and never did I see a multitude o^ earnest men 
more thoroughly excited with Christian joy than when, 
in their name and at their bidding, I, as chairman of the 
meeting, offered Mr. Beecher the right hand of fellow- 
ship in token of thankfulness, reverence, and love. You 
will not overlook the fact that all this spontaneous and 
enthusiastic homage was rendered to Mr. Beecher by 
men who had followed him through his whole cai^y.^ 
They knew him, his ministry, his books, his public con- 
troversies, his honours, and his sorrows; they knew 
who had stood by him, who had withdrawn from him, 
who had slandered him, and who had trusted him, and, 
knowing all, they recognized in him not only an eloquent 
speaker and a powerful thinker, but an able minister of 
the New Testament, and a loyal follower of the Son of 
God. 

Mr. Beecher was a prophet who had honour in his 
own country. That honour culminated in the tributes 
paid to his memory ere he was carried to his grave. 
When we heard of the transformation of Plymouth 
Church into a paradise as the dead body of the 
immortal preacher lay there, we said, “ Surely thi^ man 
was » poet, or so lovely a crown would not have been 
fashioned in his honour.” When we heard the muffled 
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diiims and thji measured tramp of soldiers, and saw tlie 
furled -and^ draped banners, and watched 500 men 
march to the house of death, we said, “ Surely a soldier 
has fallen — ^a man, an officer, of whom his comrades 
were proud.”* When we heard of the Legislature, the 
Senate, and the Assembly adjourning, we said, “ Surely 
this man was a politician and a statesman — a citizen of 
high sagacity, a patriot of untainted name.” When we 
saw Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Jews, and Papists hastening to lay their 
lowers on his bier, we said, “ Surely this man had burst 
the unholy thralls of sect, and had entered into the 
liberty of Christ.” And when we saw the coloured 
clergymen of Brooklyn bowed down with sacred grief 
as they resolved to participate in the horiburs of the 
memorial, we said, ‘‘ Surely this man was a philanthropist 
and an emancipator of his brethren.” So he was. He 
was poet, and soldier, and statesman, and a deliverer of 
bondsmen. He was great in every aspect — ^great when 
he s})oke in the name of the United Nation at Sumter ; 
great when he denouncetl the sin of slavery; great 
when he opened his mouth for the dumb ; great when 
he called his mutilated country back to brotherhood 
and mutual trust ; great in prayer ; great in vsuffering ; 
great w^hen he pronounced the matchless eulogy on 
Grant — always great. “Know ye not that a prince 
and a great man is fallen in Israel ?” “ Howl, fir-tree ; 
for the cedar is fallen !” “ My father, my father, the 
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diariots of Israel, and the horsemen therqjif!’’ “I prey 
Thee let a double portion of Thv Spirit be upon 
me f” 

Who has not, on retuming from Irtig and varied 
travel, found lingering in his memory hot the whole 
landscape, with its hills and shores, but little pictures 
of l^auty which j^erhaps other eyes have never seen in 
quite the same way. Twenty companions may have 
returned from the same tour in Alpine lands, yet each 
has his own story to tell of morning glory and evening 
pomp, of ice-cliff and glacier-table, of gorge and toiTent 
they admit the univei'sal grandeur, but select the in- 
dividual beauty. The Arveiron plunging in a cascade 
down the rocks is one traveller’s heart-memory ; another 
saw the nf6on make love to the Margelin See, and 
insists that to have missed that is to have missed every- 
thing; another forgets every sight in the unsullied 
snow of the Jungfrau ; and a foui*th declares that his 
feeling was most acute and rapturous, not when he saw 
the ^ggischorn or the Gomer, but when he stood 
beside the humble cradle of the Danube in the solitudes 
of the Black Forest. It is precisely the same in the 
review of any great life. Every man who knew Mr. 
Beecher fixes his attention upon some incident or 
sermon, or prayer, or speech, which best represents 
the genius or the heart of the man. We ^makc our 
idols^ and join ourselves to them with affectionate 
tenacity. Had I an artist at command I could order 
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pictures that^ld could never buy. I would say to 
the artist : 

“ Paint Mr. Beecher coming into the anle-room of the 
Free Trade HaJI, Manchester, in 1863, solemn, dignified, 
like a prophet conscious of his ‘ burden ’ — eloquent in 
pathetic silence. • 

“ Paint him as I have seen him at Peekskill — Boscobel 
the blest — seated at the family altar on Sunday morn- 
ing, reading, singing, ])raying. then giving a fathers 
kiss to every guest — man, woman, and child. 

Paint him when driving, Jehu-like, a span of thunder 
and lightning, with a fury that would have been fruit- 
ful of accidents but that the horses knew him, and 
loved his generous mastery. 

‘‘ Paint him in conversation, with all the April variety 
of his face, constant only in its truthfulness. Catch, 
above all things, the smile — the smile which began so 
far away, so dawn-like, and broadened into a summer 
morning. O painter, let me charge thee to seize that 
spirit-smile. 

“ Paint him, if thou canst paint comedy, in many a 
rollicking mood, every look a farce, every tone an irony, 
every attitude a caricature, laughing till the crimson 
tide flushed his shapely head with ominous fulness, yet 
in all the hilarity not one word of bitterness, not one 
sting^of syite. 

‘‘ But, failing all these, I would have thee gathe/thy 
strength for one supreme eflbrt — ^nay, a miracle. In- 
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vdke all the ancestors of krt, and bid tjjem help thee. 
Paint the church in which he worked ; let it be^ more a 
shadow than a geometric form. The Sunday Benedic- 
tion has been pronounced; the sun ha^ long retired; 
the white-haired pastor lingers that he ‘may have an 
extra, benediction through the medium of music ; his 
eyes are full of teai*s. Two little children unconsciously 
approach him, and stand quite near ; he turns, he sees 
them, he lays a hand on each young head, then he 
kisses the wayfarei*s, and wdth his hands upon them or 
around them, the three walk away together, one of^ 
them never to return."'* 

Never to return ! Say of such : “ They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat ; for the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them to living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.**" ‘‘ The ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs, and 
everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away."** Our sainted dead are alive for evennoi’e. 
Death is swallowed up in victory — the grave is con- 
quered — and Heaven comes to our thought with 
friendlier familiarity. This is more than sentiment — 
it is inspiration. It is strength that can can*y the load 
of life; it is enthusiasm that makes sorrow itself a 
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Sacrament, .’^le sainted d^ad come to us in many a 
holy vision — 

I 

“ Not to dwarf us by their stature, 

But to show « 

' To what bigness we may grow.” 

• 

“ I heard a voice from Heaven, saying, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.**' We know that 
such a voice can be from Heaven only, for such music 
slumbers not in the harps of earth. We need Resur- 
«j;ection to complete Birth. The Resurrection is an 
instinct as well as a doctrine. Birth without Resurrec- 
tion is most palpable cruelty. TTien should we say : 
this God began to build, and was not able to finish. 
We need not argue Immoi-tality ; it is endugh to feel 
it. Death itself is the best teacher of Immortality. It 
makes Immortality possible; it makes Immortality 
necessary. When death comes upon a man like Henry 
Wal'd Beecher, we cannot believe that it has ended 
the shining of such genius, the ministry of such love, 
the hopefulness of such aspiration. To-day he is nearer 
to us than ever he was before. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night : 

Envy, and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight 
^ Can touch him not, and torture not again.'’ 

Yet he is here, a watcher, not a critic; here to ifiess, 
not to lebuke; heie to use all the old words of love 
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with larger meanings; here to give assurance that 
Death is but the door-keeper of Heaven. I will not 
say that Henry Ward Beecher is absent. Do I not see 
him? Do I not know those lamp-like eyes, shining 
with joy above all words ? Can I be mistaken as to 
that voice whose subdued thunder has so often enchained 
and repaid my attention ? Can there be any doubt as 
to that calm and steadfast look ? I will s{>eak to him. 
No impatient question as to Heaven will I ask. I will 
say: Loved One, Husband, Father, Pastor, Friend, 
HENRY, we will soon — quite soon, almost immedi^ 
ately — join thee, and so shall be 

FOR EVER WITH THE LORD. 



NOTE XIX. 

Ix bringing together my reminiscences as a writer of 
books, I drop the potential mood, and keep faithfully 
A^hin the nan’ow limits of the indicative. As the 
author of .more than forty volumes, I ought to have 
made some })ractical notes regarding the whole craft of 
authorship and publication. Like most boys^ I used to 
write sketches and lampoons in as many local papers 
as would condescend to accept them. My first really 
serious attempt at book - making occurred in my 
twenty-third year. I wiis then an assistant minister in 
London, and lodging very comfortably in rooms which 
cost me ten shillings and sixpence a week. Having a 
little time on my hands, I wrote a few sketches, 
entitled “ Chapters for Young Thinkers.*” To the 
best of my recollection, they were crowded with instances 
of industry and perseverence on the part of boys — 
mainly Greek and Roman — who had risen to social 
position and influence. What to do with the li^is* 
manuscript when it was finished puzzled me. Of course, 
the publishers of London are all hungering and thirsting 

10 
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for new ideas and workable suggestions, And possibly, if 
they had known of my manuscript, they mi^ht have 
made some encroachment upon my obscurity. Failing 
the approach from them, I took the initiative into my 
own hands. With my manuscript carefully secured in 
my Vnost out-of-the-way pocket, I went down to Ludgate 
Hill, and w^hen I came to the entrance of La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, I gave a boy twopence to take my 
parcel to the office of Cassell and Co. Having seen the 
boy enter the office door, I took to my heels and ran up 
Fleet Street with almost suspicious rapidity. Wo«Id 
the great publisher apply for a warrant for my arrest ? 
Would he in some w^ay or other avenge my attack upon 
his dignity F A few days passed, and, to my great 
surprise and delight, I received a letter from Mr. Cassell, 
accepting my “ Chapters,” and enclosing a cheque for 
six guineas. To my imagination the whole future blazed 
with light. It was now overwhelmingly clear to me 
that my fortune lay in my quill. Thus we deceive our- 
selves, and thus we are led on from point to point in our 
practical education by the most pleasing and seductive 
illusions. 

Settled in my first pastorate, I laid in a stock of quills 
and stationery. My eye caught an advertisement, offer- 
ing two prizes for the two best essays on a given feligious 
s^ject, I went in for the first prize, and got the 
second ; but this was not discouraging, as more than one 
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hundred and fifty essays had been sent in, and the first 
prize hdd Ijeen awarded to a very distinguished Edin- 
burgh minister. When I got the seventy-five pounds 
safely into mj^ hands, no banker in Europe felt more 
secure against the ravages, of anxiety. The next effort 
I made was a small book, entitled, Helps to Tliith- 
seekei's.'*" That little book had a history of its own 
which I cannot willingly let die. Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
the redoubtable exponent of Secularism, had come into 
my town to deliver lectiu*es uj)on his favourite philosophy 
of life. I was moved to enter into a three nights*^ 
debate with this really able debater. We had the three 
nights together, face to face with a large audience, and 
from beginning to entl not one personality was imported 
into the discussion. J was charmed with Mr. Holyoake, 
and I believe that he^n his turn, did not form a hostile 
opinion of myself. My part of the debate appeared in 
a little pamphlet entitled Six Chapters on Secularism, 
which afterwards was developed into Helps to Truth- 
seekers.'''’ Books for guidance to young inquirei’s are in 
nearly all cases successful, showing that this kind of 
elementary literature is really needed by troubled minds. 
This little book, which I would not for the world 
republish to-day, is bringing to me even now recognitions 
and appreciations which are most encouraging. 

The principal book which next issued from my pen 
was published anonymously. I used to hear it discussed 
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and estimated by my brethren and otbef^, who had no 
suspicion that; the author was listening to them. This 
book had an immediate sale in quite considerable 
numbers. Its title was “ Ecce Deus." doubt owing 

to the immense popularity of “ Eccc Homo,” my anony- 
mous book had a special opportunity created for it. I 
had reason to be glad that “ Ecce Deus ” was published 
anonymously, for it got a chance of being estimated on 
its merits. This was also the case with my next anony- 
mous book, entitled “ Springdale Abbey : Extracts 
from the Diaries and Letters of an English Preacher.”' 

9 

Nobody could guess who the author was. I had the 
pleasure of observing that it was attributed to three or 
four distinguished authors. Little by little the author- 
ship was traced, and one of the most distinguished 
provincial booksellers assured me that the moment it 
was fathered on a Dissenter the circulation went down. 

I am imwilling to believe that this would be the case 
now, since every decade enlarges and enlightens the 
judgment even of ecclesiastical ojqronents. “ Spring- 
dale Abbey” has long been out of print. I marlo a 
still further attempt to secure attention by anonymity 
in the case of a laboured theological work entitled 
“ The Paraclete.” This is out of sight the best work I 
ever done in the matter of literary dbmposition. 
A good deal of the book I wrote four times over with 
my own hand. The work was issued at twelve shillings, 
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and l^SOO copies were sold. In this case my anonymity 
brought^ me good rewards. In one case especially, a 
bitter opporient of mine reviewed the bogk without the 
slightest idea of its authorship, and commended it in the 
strongest terms. To his honour l>e it said that, when 
he did get to know who wfote the book, he came to me 
and thanked me for it in the most appreciative terms. 
If that man had seen my name on the title-page he 
never would have looked at the exposition, so powerfully 
may prejudice affect even Christian minds. I lay the 
more stress upon the fact that large portions of The 
Paraclete were written four times over to call attention 
to the ciroumstance that my next little book, written in 
three hours, went up to a circulation of 90,000 copies 
in a very short time, and had the honouj of being 
translated into various languages, and reprinted in 
several countries. How are we to account for these 
things ? If real hard work went for anything, “ The 
Paraclete should have taken the lead in circulation ; 
whereas Jobe’s Comforters was witten mrrente calamo^ 
and in a small way took the religious world by storm. 
‘‘Thou canst not tell which shall prosper."" In this 
way, as in others, the wind bloweth where it listeth."" 

“ Job"s Comforters "" was published at a time when men 
supposed that science was going to do everything. My 
question w^, What will science do for a man like the 
Job of the Bible? I transferred the ancient circiifm^ 
stance to a modern instance, and then I set science to 
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work upon it. My Job wAs impoverished, afflicted, and 
made desolate. ‘‘Then came unto him Huxley, the 
Moleculite; John Stuart, the Millite ; and Tyndall, the 
Sadducee ; and. they endeavoured to comfoit Job out of 
their scientific books.’*’ Professor TyndallTiimself wrote 
to n?e about the satire, and in a very kindly and 
appreciative tone. Mr. Gladstone ordered five-and- 
twenty copies ; the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote me 
a special letter of thanks; and I was tilled upon in 
many directions to read the satire as a lecture. How 
discouraging it is, in some aspects, to work severely upon 
a subject, and to sell only 1,200 copies of your book ; 
then to write in an oft-handed manner, and the circula- 
tion to go up to 90,000 ! Is circulation a real test of 
merit.? The man who has had no circulation will 
determine that question almost angrily in the negative. 


The “People’s Bible” I have published in twenty- 
five octavo volumes. Happily, that work got into the 
hands of men who could commercially treat it in an 
adequate manner. To myself they acted most hand- 
somely, so that it is now difficult for me to believe 
that Barabbas was really a publisher. Speaking of 
publishers, I can only say of them what is true of every 
other class of the community, namely, tha^ there are 
publishers and bad ones. It is folly to condemn 
all publishers, and it would be wicked to praise othei*s. 
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Some authors are of opinion* that a publisher is reaHy 
not necessary, because author and bookseller could come 
face to face without the offices of a middle man. A 
good deal is ^o be said on both sides.^ For my own 
part, having ‘tried both methods, I believe that an 
energetic and honourable publisher is the author’s, best 
friend. I have always gone upon the principle that 
the more the publisher made out of my books the 
better I was satisfied, provided that he paid me the 
sum for which we originally agreed. 


The man who comforts me most on all literary matters 
is Sir Walter Besant. He has a dictum which he is 
never tired of repeating, and which I am never tired 
of hearing — the simple dictum that literature is pro- 
perty. On the whole, I believe he is right. The only 
difficulty that some men have is that publishers will 
not adopt the same opinion in all cases. An artist, 
not unknown, has painted at least half a hundred 
pictures, and never sold one. He has them all hanging 
up in his house, and a catalogue marked in plain figures 
quietly slumbers in his desk. According to that catalogue, 
the artist is worth ten thousand pounds ; but, unhappily, 
the money is in the catalogue, not in the bank.#^ Sir 
Walter Besant would not have authors destroy any 
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composition, because one day it may acquire a literary 
value. I think most of us have proved^this to be true. 
My advice to young authors is to peg away with might 
and main, being more intent upon doing good work 
than upon making an immediate income. ‘‘ In all 
labom' there is profit.*‘'‘ They should make up their 
minds to many disappointments. Oh, that horrible 
postman ! who has not seen him bringing the well-known 
pai'cel back ? Who has not peeped out of the front- 
window and squirmed in secret because of a bitter and 
humiliating disappointment ? Never mind ; this lot is 
common to us all. Of course, the only thing which 
is proved by the incident is that the publisher either 
lacks discrimination or a sense of fair play as between 
man and u\an. I know of no disappointment that does 
not bring with it some subtle, if not always substantial, 
consolation. 

It is, of coui'se, the same with the reviewers as with 
the publishers. When they praise us, we know by that 
sign how richly they are endowed with genius and 
power ; when they abuse us, we see in a moment that 
they are malignant and detestable creatures who ought 
to be swept off the face of the earth. 



xXOTE XX. 

Anonymous fiction is no p^iradox in words, and is often 
an extreme convenience in practice. When Sir Walter 
Scott sat behind a newspaper and heard wild specula- 
tions as to the authorship of Waverley,*’*’ he felt that 
mystery brings a greatness of its own, and runs up the 
market value of work that is felt to be good. For the 
time being “ Waverley was a bigger name than Scott, 
yet in the end Scott made Waverley a kind of foot- 
stool. Mary Ann Evans would be about the poorest 
conceivable name to print upon a title-page, because its 
obscurity caiTies with it a bottomless depth of im- 
potence. Even now that the world knows all about it, 
‘ Adam Bede," by Mary Ann Evans,’" would severely 
try the fancy of anyone on the search for an interesting 
book. It is the same with John Wilson. What 
simpler name can be imagined or invented ? There is 
nothing in^ it of mountain or flood or heather. Yet 
Dickens said he was A tremendous fellow to talk to, 
and Edinburgh turned round to look after him, and 
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Harriet Martineau said he was her ideal of the first 
Adam. When he called himself Christopher North he 
seemed to feel ^that the world wanted something more 
than John Wilspii — something that went more dii'ect to 
the fancy and the hope of life by carrying with it at 
least a promise of vigour and fresh air. John Wilson 
might have been a brazier in a back street ; Christopher 
North must at least be a brawny Scot, with a tuft of 
heather in his braid bonnet. On the other hand, 
Dickens turned commonplace into a very marked 
speciality, and showed genius even in the retention of 
his lowly name. Dickens was the very name for the 
books he wrote. Full of daily life, full of* oddities, 
whims, burlesque, and impossibility, they wanted just 
such a name. 

Love of pseudonymity — surely it could be nothing 
else — can alone account for the action of some authoi’s. 
Charlotte Bronte^ for example — why call herself Cun’er 
Bell ? To the great world the one title was as anony- 
mous as the other, whilst in Bronte there is more 
piquancy and more flash than there can ever be in Bell, 
notwithstanding its general respectability. There is 
actually in process of issue a series of books called the 
Pseudonym Library. The idea is whimsical, to such 
an extent as to be almost absurd. Who is «Lance 

I 

Falconer, Magdalen Brook, Von Degcn, John Oliver 
Hobbes Are they men, women, or children One 
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of the books is by Isabel Snow, but she may be a mkn 
six feet -high, with features artificially crimson. John 
Oliver Hobbes may be a blonde with a {)oet''s eyes and 
a voice full o6 melody. The point of interest is that 
all these people think some other name better than 
their own for literary uses and market ends. -How 
would this policy act in the Royal Academy ? Suppose 
Sir Frederick Leighton paints under the name of Hobbes, 
and Alma Tadema as Susan Soot.'' Yet why not.^ 
This very thing is done on the stage, di'amatic and 
musical, and is supposed to be an advance on grand- 
motherly habits. Why not call Pickles Picklesi, and 
cover him with glory by a single vowel ? Why live in 
the obscurity of Muff’, when by adding an “ o you can 
shine in the lustre of unimaginable Italian flhtiquity ? 

This pseudonymity has made good its footing even 
in commeix^. At first it looks like a poet’s trick, or 
the craze of a false modesty, but it is found in hard, 
prosaic, profit-making trade. A firm of three names 
may consist of one man whose name is not one of them. 
The common appendix ‘‘ and Co.'*" may mean nothing 
in the way of responsibility ; it may be a mere decora- 
tion, without a penny in the business. Who can 
quietly contemplate the possibility of this habit 
estabiishiqg itself in the Senate or in the Church 
Then Henry Dominisco may be member for Midlothiarf, 
and Augustus Claviani may be the Leader of the 
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Hpuse. As for the Church, she might write her 
illustrious names on scrolls of silk in letters pf gold, 
and even her .inferior clergy might find in sonorous 
appellations the comfort that is incompatible with their 
incomes. An infinite advantage might thus be gained 
by members of the House of Commons. They could 
change their identity with their politics; they could 
become opportunists in designation ; they could resent 
the charge of inconsistency as a butterfly might resent 
the insinuation that it was once a caterpillar. What- 
ever may be the ups and dowms of no-names and false 
names, it will be generally agreed that so long as the 
freak plays itself out without touching integrity of 
purpose it may fairly take its place amongst the minor 
amusements of the world. 



NOTE XXI. 

Why did Nature deny me a verbal memory? It is 
almost wholly impossible for me to commit anything 
to memory. With great pains I have written a long 
lecture oi; Hamlet,"' but I will not deliver it, because 
I cannot recite the soliloquies, and I am too foolishly 
proud to read them. I get into private ^places and 
try what I can do with the poet, and this is how he 
comes out : 

Arms and the man I sing " (no, that’s Virgil !). O 
that this too, too solid flesh would melt, like Iser rolling 
rapidly " (no, that’s wi'ong !). ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr with 
a bare bodkin ” (no ; tush ! it works like madness in 
the brain !). “ Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous 

tears had left the flushing of the galled eyes, she through 
an Alpine village bore mid snow and ice” (no, that 
will never do ; this is maddening !). ‘‘ To be or not to 

be, neither* a borrower nor a lender be ” (this is more, 
maddening than ever !). 

This will appear to literal people to be cm exaggera- 
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tten, but it is simply a miserable fact. It is the same 
with quotations from the Bible, but, happily, I am too 
cautious to nlsh into such quotations, so I read them, 
and escape the confusion of the yourg orator who 
perspiringly and convincingly exclaimed*: ^‘And they 
took up of the fragments that remained fourteen baskets 
full. Whose wife shall she be in the resurrection?’^ 
Other men have phenomenal memories. They can 
plagiarize without knowing it, the peculiarity being 
as already noted — that they can remember every page 
but the title-page. Their memory accounts for their 
salary. I am not afraid to charge a plagiarist to his 
face : 

“ It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

Thus diddest thou/* 

But names change. We used to call a man a thief ; 
now we call him a plagiarist or a kleptomaniac. Once 
we spoke of drunkenness ; now we speak of dipsomania. 
Once we said a man was over head and ears in debt ; 
now we say he is in arrears. Is all this tampering with 
words an improvement ? Is the face better for wearing 
a mask? Brother, when thou stealest a great man’s 
sermon, be not as the hypocrites are. 

Some ingenious persons have found a jvay ^out of 
the difficulty by dividing preachers into two classes: 
(1) Original thinkers; and (2) distributors of other 
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men'^s thoughts. I have no objection, provided men 
in the 'second class distinctly announce themselves to 
be distributors, and especially if they honestly tell 
whose thoughts they are distributing! I think it a 
pity that any preacher sjiould strain his mind when 
he can avail himself of Chalmers, Robertson, Behcher, 
and many others, and honestly tell the people to whose 
sermon they are listening. I have advised young men 
to give such sermons, say, once a month if they wish 
to edify and gratify their j>eople. 

My long experience goes to the fact that in the long- 
run honest men become respected and trusted, and 
adventurers work out their little course of deception. 
The honest man has nothing to fear. At^first he may 
be misunderstood ; at last he will be recognized. It 
was the same with John the Baptist. People said at 
first : “ He is a reed shaken by the wind, or a flash 
in the pan, or a nine days** wonder."" Then they said * 
He is a man clothed in fine raiment, he is feathering 
his nest, he has an eye on the main chance."" When 
these two slanders were worn out, the same people said : 
‘‘ There must be something in him ; he wears well. He 
is a prophet !"" Never mind what they say. Keep 
steadily to honest work. Scamp nothing. Never steal 
a thdught. Know that the Eye, all-seeing, is on thee, 
young soul, and trust nothing but truth, and be beholden 
to God only for pity. 



NOTE XXII. 

The effect of numbers upon some minds is most remark- 
able. When only one duke attended the City Temple 
he used to be watched for with trembling expectation. 
The common people were nothing heeded ; it was the 
duke that everybody was expecting, and, indeed, long- 
ing for. What the duke had on, how he looked from 
behind as he sat in his pew, how he coughed, how he 
took certain parts of the sermon, what he seemed to 
give to the collection — these were the questions which 
excited universal interest, immensely to the disadvantage 
of the sermon. But when two more dukes came, and 
then two more, and more still, until the number got 
up to fourteen dukes, with duchesses and dukettes, 
fifty-six in all, they were treated with something like 
indifference, and, indeed, one red-handed Kadical 
treated the whole of them with contempt, and the 
very doorkeepers hustled them into their*’ places as 
if they were only common mud, like the minister 
himself. 
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The questioi^ has often occurred to me whether a 
duke can ever really understand Jesus of^ Nazareth. I 

don’t see how he can. Does not a duke travel to what- 

> 

ever heaven heTias in view, just as he would travel from 
London to Edinburgh — that is, by a kind of authorized 
time-table ? ^Vlio would think of travelling by a rail- 
way of his own making ? Who would }:)ray on his own 
responsibilit}’ What duke would think of approach- 
ing the Eternal without a carefully written address 
authorized to be read in churches ? A duke is 
nothing if not orderly. The law is written for him ; 
why not the prayer ? AVe don’t make our own hymns ; 
why should we make our own prayers and thanks- 
givings ? The duke would seem to have reason on his 
side, and imalogy, and good histoiy ; besides, it would 
be impious to think of a duke being enthusiastic about 
anything. It would ruffle him. It would be unlike all 
the rest of his sedate and iincrumpled life. Who could 
imagine a duke taking part in the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus”.? The one thing most duke-hated is sensa- 
tionalism. When the psalmist called on people to 
shout, to praise God with a loud noise, and to laud 
Him with cymbals, and high-sounding cymbals, he was, 
of course, referring to the riff-raff* in the gallery. No 

judicious commentator will deny that. 

* • 

The great object of a duke in going to church is to 
get it over. A sermon longer than ten minutes is, or 

11 
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should be, an indictable offence, and tjruly the duke is 
not far wron^ under certain circumstance;^. Felix cut 
the Apostle short. No Felix can hold out more than a 
certain time. ' Why should he ? Felix *has his recrea- 
tions at home. , 

I^ar be it from me to judge dukes. There are bad 
and good in all classes. I believe it is possible for a 
lamp-lighter to be no better than he should be. Per- 
haps a millionaire may pray, but what has he to pray 
for? 

A man is not necessarily a saint because he works in 
the dockyards, nor is a man necessarily going to the 
devil because he has a bank in Lombard Street. No 
doubt money does work wonders in a man's constitu- 
tion. I have known a mechanic rise from point to 
point in money-making until he could not attend even- 
ing service for fear of getting cold. His balance at the 
bank made him sensitive to the evening air. When he 
had twenty shillings a week no draught could get at 
him. It was different when he had twenty pounds a 
week. Of course it was. We must not condemn the 
man ; it might have been the satne with any of us. 

We don't know what dukes have to put up with. 
We should be considerate one of another. The greatest 
will be gentlest. ^ » 
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Her Majesty^ was good enough to send for me to 
Windsor last week, just to talk matters over without 
committing either of us to anything. Tlie conversation 
was ‘‘without prejudice’’ and quite frank. 

“ Now,’’ said her Majesty, “ how would you shape 
things if you had your own way r” 

I was shattered and broken up into little pieces. 

“I suppose,” her Majesty continued, “you have a 
little cai'd up your sleeve ?” 

I stammered “ Yes,” and coloured into quite a notable 
complexion. 

“ First of all, your Majesty,” I said, “ I would always 
have the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. 
When either Salisbury or Rosebery is premier, he 
should sit, and speak, and vote as a commoner.” 

“ Well ?” 

“I would limit the House of Commons to one 
hundred members, say two a county, and twenty or 
so for Universities, financial corporations and industrial 
boards.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ If I retained the bishops, I would put them in the 
House of Commons. If the Church is national, the 
bishops should be in the national house — fathei's of 
the people, not lords of the realm.” 

“Well.?’^ 

“ I would have county parliaments, not to legislate, 
but to formulate opinion upon public questions, and to 
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advise the House of Commons. They yould be educa- 
tive, disciplinary, and patriotic.'" 

‘‘Well?" 

“ I would trf these suggestions before ^oing further, 
but if I might add another point, quite incidentally, it 
would be that I would hang any man who spoke more 
than half an hour at once, except in introducing the 
Budget or some bill bearing upon high policy, and 
I would aw^ard a royal honour to any man w^ho held his 
tongue for two sessions." 

Her Majesty did not seem to be at all overborne 
by my presence. She maintained her composure 
wonderfully, and, indeed, she said she was glad to 
have met a Dissenter, and to find that he was a fairly 
well-dressed human being. 

Might have been — 

I dunno\ 

J est 80 ; might lia’ been. 

Then, agin ” 



NOTE XXIII. 

I HAVE refeiTed to John Oliver Hobbes. I expected 
from the name only to see a man six feet high, strongly 
coloured, and gleamingly bald. I was sure his staff* 
would be like a weavcr‘‘s beam, and his voice a grunt 
with hai’dly an educated tone in its puft*y blurr. I never 
liked the name of Hobbes. It had always a taint of 
infidelity, and an evil look of dark and unexplained 
designs. But one gets used to things — some people, 
oddly put together, get used even to tobacco and to 
evening newspapers. So I have got used to Hobbes, 
and do not now mind him much in the way of offence. 

I do not know how John Oliver likes Hobbes, but I feel 
as if he did not value the painful association. It looks 
as if he had fallen in the world, or had to carry a parcel 
that looked uncanny. Between Oliver and Hobbes there 
is the very same diff*erence that there is between going 

up a ladder and coming down. 

* •• 

But, to my infinite amazement, my John Oliver Hobbes * 
turned out to be a woman. That was mystery on mys- 
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tery. She was no John at all, and no Oliver, and no 
Hobbes ! What a lying world it is, when we are out of 
it — quite a misleading and mocking world, all paint and 
sawdust and o»ange-peel, and taxes ! I don't know that 
I am exactly right in calling John Oliver Hobbes a 
woman, for she is only a girl — to me a girl, for I knew 
her when vshe could hardly walk, yet even then her eyes,^ 
being rightly interpreted, w’ere quietly and brightly 
looking round for epigrams, and for faces that could be 
cut on cherry-stones. Pearl Richaids was a cliild of 
character ; wise up to the height of silence ; too innocent 
to be really guiltless, for no sooner was a man's back 
turned than she took off his oddities with infinite accu- 
racy, especially if that man happened to be a woman. 
She caughl a giggle when people thought she was 
looking a mile away, and repeated a tone with the 
faithfulness of an echo. Yet wlio could look more 
guileless ? She could turn you into an epigram in the 
act of asking you to have another knob of sugar in your 
tea, and in your answer she would see your character 
and forecast your doom. She has a dreadful power of 
epigram. She can fit you into six words, and do it so 
neatly that you cannot get out again. As for personi- 
fication, she is simply a creator, and she does it so fast 
as to make the first chapter of Genesis quite slow. This 
genial author works by capital letters, and fills galleries 
with the new-made vitalities. She writes reality with 
a capital R," and you have no idea how that affects 
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the simple little word; and •prudence with a capital 
P,” and utility with a capital U,’’ and, presto ! these 
words, or others like them, become personalities and 
forces. Without being an absolutely novel way (for 
Carlyle knew It well), it has quite a strong effect as used 
by this pictorial WTiter. 


How did she begin the world of letters ? I can tell 
you. She has always been a devotee of the family ink- 
hom, and early she went in even for printers'* ink. 
Probably I was the first editor who received and printed 
the writiAgs of Pearl Richards. Do you wonder, then, 
that I feel upon my face a sheen of reflected glory ? 
Can you w^onder that I prefer Pearl Richards as a name 
to John Oliver Hobbes, especially as some pei-sons per- 
sist in calling it "Obbes ? I claim your vote in favour 
of my preference. But let us be methodical in our 
history, ojid join the budding Hobbes at the tender age 
of seven. At that age she was walking from the City 
Temple with her aunt, and they came upon a dead cat 
upon the sidewalk. 

Aunt: “There, I wish all the cats in London were 
lying just as dead as that one.**’ 

Seven-^ear-old Niece : “ That’s not a very kind speech, 
Aunt Anna. Some day you’ll be lying dead, and 
people will be saying, ‘ I wish everyone like her was just 
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lyjng as dead as she is.’ Now, if a dog or a cat were to 
come along they would feel sorry ; but <;hat just shows 
that there’s compensation in all things.” 


There you have reproof, forecast, sympathy, and 
philosophy in one imperious Sentence. 

Now we advance a step, and see John Oliver Hobbes 
in her first published essay. Here is the article just as 
I printed it : 


“ Lost, a Dog. 

‘‘ I woxDKii if any little boys and girls that read 
the Fountain ever lost a dog. I have ; and if you 
like I will tell you my experience on that subject. 
First of,all, Sandy (the dog) is a very valuable pug. 
He has all the points, which consist of purple eyes, 
black ears, four moles, curly tail, and cream-coloured 
fur. Now, Sandy, like all other dogs (and children, 
too), was very fond of having someone to play with, 
and having no companions, felt very lonely: so 
on mornings when Kate (our housemaid) left the 
drawing-room windows open, he would seize his 
opportunity and jump out of the window, run down 
the path, and out of the gate into the street, but 
would always come back to breakfast. Now, one 
particular morning he did not come back, but we 
all supposed he had found a particularly interesting 
dog and was hunting cats, and, like King Herod’s 
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soldiers, seizing their veify unfortunate kittens (only 
Herod’s kicked soldiers killed little children). 
When I came home from school I ^nissed Sandy’s 
usual bark of welcome, and instantly raised an alarm 
— first t6 the crossing-sweeper, then to the police- 
man (our own ^ Bobliy ’), the tradespeoples’ •lads, 
and, lastly, to the police-station, but no one had 
seen or heard of Sandy. After two days of worrying 
we printed ‘ Dog Lost ’ in the Times. This seemed 
of no use — when just as we were going to give up, 
an extremely doggy-looking man presented himself 
at the gate. Mamma, who was sitting at the 
windbw, saitl instantly, ‘ That man has come about 
the dog !’ She could see pugs, black and skye 
teiTiers, pointers, and bulldogs in evef^ motion of 
his body as he came up the walk. AVe all went to 
the door, and the 7/iati saiil, ‘ As ’e know’d a party 
as ’ad got the dorg h’ofF another party ’ou ’ad pay’d 
fifty bobs for ’im, and hif we paid ’im back the 
fifty bobs ’e would let us ’ave ’im.’ Mamma 
said, ‘ Certainly ; bring me the dog and you shall 
have the fifty shillings;” but he said, ‘I can’t do 
that, mum ; someone must go with me and see the 
party, and hidentify the dorg.’ Of course none of 
the servants would go with ‘ sich a vagabont,’ and 
we didn’t blame them. So mamma sent him to 
papa’s office, and he told him the same tale. Papa* 
told him to bring the dog, and get his money — but 
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no, someone must go Vith him, which papa finally 
consented to do, and drove down to the Holborn 
Viaduct, as the man had said, where he should 
meet ‘ the, party.’ ^ere, imagine papa's surprise 
when reaching the Viaduct, to be told that he must 
^ to Bunhill Row, in f'insbury. So off they went, 
till the dog-man stopped at a public-house, called 

, and asked papa to go inside and have a drop, 

while 'e went to fetch ‘ the party ^ who would be 
back in five minutes. Papa said he would wait 
outside, and he truly did wait for one hour and 
a half, but no man, ‘ party," or dog appeared. 
Then papa thought it was getting ‘ pla/ed out ' — 
hailed the first cab and came home — disgusted. 
The ofily reason we could make out why the man 
didn't return was, he thought he was being followed, 
and would be put in charge as soon as he returned 
with the dog, which fancy was partly true, for a 
fidend of ours did follow, but only for the purpose 
of assistance in case papa got into trouble with the 
man, for he looked such a rogue. Well, there was 
another week of waiting, and yet no news of Sandy. 
Another advertisement was put in, in answer to 
which another dog-man came and said he would 
really give us the dog if we promised not to put 
him in charge, and would pay the fiffy shillings. 
So mamma started him off to the office ; again the 
story was told to papa, who called a four-wheeler, 
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told the dog-man to rAount the box with cabby, 
and with h, young man from the office inside with 
our servant Lizzie, told the cabby to drive wherever 
the mai^said and not lose sight of him, and to pay 
the money if the dog was produced. The journey 
was successful, for an hour afterwards the cab 
drove up with — yes — could it be ! — Sandy ? He 
nearly knocked us all down he was so glad to get 
home, and after he had barked a little out of the 
windows, mamma took him downstairs by the back 
of his neck and plunged him into a tub of warm 
w'ater and soap, and gave him a good scrubbing. 
When the old gardener saw him, he said, ‘ Mem, I 
can see ’ees a skeleton, ’e be so thin,’ and now as 
he lies so still I can see no fat on hhn at all, and 
he looks only a remnant of his former sleek, fat, 
and glorious lordship, Sandy. I think missing his 
nice home for two weeks taught him a sad, but 
good lesson, and I don't believe he will ever go off 
alone again from the old gate of Sandy Hook. 

‘‘ Pearl Richards, 10 years.’" 

There we leave the child. The growing woman still 
lived near the ink-horn, and sent sketches, criticisms, 
and various articles to the Society papei's. Then came 
‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” her first book. She 
came, she saw, she conquered, just as Csesar did, bflt 
with other weapons. Then came “ A Study in Tempta- 
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tians,"’ and then “ A Bundle of Life,*” and more and 
more have come, and are coming. For John Oliver 
Hobbes must dvork. She likes it, welcomes it, takes 
her holiday and, her recreation in doing it^, If the work 
has any fault, it is that it is faultless. It allows nothing 
for hyman weakness. There "is no scamping when John 
puts out to sea.*'’ I call her rather cruel and pitiless 
herein, for she pricks the reader forward when forty 
winks might do him good. Nothing is cut to waste. 
I am not sorry that I hit upon that word “ cut,"’ for 
it gives me the right idea of the whole scheme of her 
work. It is not painting ; it is sculpture. Now I 
think of it, that is exactly what it is. F4VcrVthing is 
clear-cut, shaip, pointed, and cleanly tooled. Her 
books are galicries of sculpture, men’s heads and women’s 
heads in dozens, not one grinning, but most of them 
with a laugh on the lips if you have eyes to see it. In 
John Oliver Hobbes’ books there are no tufts of grass, 
no festoons of roses, no purling gurgling brooks. I 
believe that in one of them somebody docs walk across 
a lawn, but that is the only bit of green grass that 
I can clearly remember. All the characters are tersely 
eloquent; even the least sparkling are the occasion 
of sparkle in others. They all seem to talk with their 
teeth, and then to carry on a lively game of biting. 
A man no sooner opens his mouth than soipe woman 
(always a woman) nips his head off. The epigram 
guillotine flashes down, and the head is in the basket. 
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It is all over before you think it has begun. ThenJ is 
there no fun in the books ? Oh yes. But it is of its 
own sort. You know how you laughed when the old 
woman fell owt of the omnibus, and alb her sandwiches 
and a small flask rolled in the mud No\\ , other people 
could have seen in the event something to be 'sorry 
for ; but you laughed, and you laughed again when you 
got home and* mentioned the matter at yom* own fire- 
side. John Oliver Hobbes makes no attempt at poetry. 
Opal dawns and stan-y eves arc not to be found ; 
rainbows and haze full of cherubs are not on the 
premises. Here the pale moon never kisses the green 
wave, and, in fact, there might be no moon at all for 
any use Hobbes makes of it, although there is a Cynthia 
in “ Some Emotions and a Moral.^’ 

In ‘‘ A Study in Temptations the brilliant novelist 
wrote this in her own microscopic caligraphy : 

To my first reviewer, Dr. Joseph Parker, the 
first also to encourage my childish attempts at 
literary composition, the first to prize work which 
was only remarkable for its gigantic intention. 

‘‘j. o. h;^ 


There ! 



NOTE XXIV. 

There is a growing conviction in some important 
quarters that the Christian pulpit is allowing itself to 
be enfeebled by the contemptuous criticism of a few 
modem writers. These writers, be it remembered, 
never come near the pulpit, and never accord it anv 
recognition but a sneer, yet their malign influence is 
clearly traceable in not a little of the Christian minis- 
tration of the day. Preachers w ho were w'^ont, in the 
intensity, and even passion, of their early faith, to be 
most clear and positive in their doctrinal utterances, 
are now apt to hesitate in some parts of their speech, 
lest the ghost of an absent enemy should be offended. 
The consequence is that such pieachers are strongly 
tempted to address an imaginary audience, to the 
spiritual neglect of honest men W'ho expect to hear 
from them the living and redeeming Word of God, A 
young preacher especially easily leads himself to suppose 
that he must preach to ‘‘ the day,*^ but, unfortunately 
for his theory, “ the day never comes to hear him. 
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and his controversial gifts afe, though unintentionally, 
most ingeniousiy and successfully employed in vexing 
and disappointing anxious and devout listeners. That 
some people may be pleased with the kiiad of preaching 
which is eloquently addressed to the day ” is far from 
improbable, seeing that it*never stings the conscience, 
and never condescends to enter the region of moral 
discipline. It* is simply a sublime fight in the air, in 
the exciting progress of which the combatants fiercely 
strike at nothing, and hit it with magnificent precision. 

There is neither irony nor sarcasm in the statement 
that in listening to some preachers, deservedly con- 
spicuous ‘ and influential, one receives the impression 
that there is an eager though invisible auditory before 
them, whose one object is to give them the lie at the 
end of every sentence, and to convict them of lunacy 
in the construction of every argument. The fact is, 
that in such cases the preacher is rather I'eplying to 
the books which he has been reading during the week 
than giving himself to the actual experience which is 
represented by his congregation. Instead of this, we 
plead to have the Gospel preached with intelligence 
and pathos, as the answer of God to the want of the 
world, assured that such preaching will be followed, 
as it will undoubtedly be inspired, by the gracious 
energj^ of .the Holy Ghost. We are far from denying 
that notice should be paid to cuiTent criticism upon 
Christian doctrine, but quite as far from assenting that 
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such notice should be paid from the pulpit. Written 
attacks are best met by written defences, and even were 
it not so from ^ literary point of view, it is certainly more 
honourable to meet an enemy on his own ground than 
to fire upon him from the security of a privileged 
position. That the Gospel is a message to humanity 
rather than to any special set of men will be unanimously 
agreed ; then, a Jbrtioriy it should be addressed to a 
universal want rather than to individual scepticisms or 
sectional eccentricities. The Christian sanctuary is 
not a high school for the education of a few pupils, 
but a free school for the instruction of the whole world. 

t 

The rich and poor meet together, the master and 
servant, the strong and the weak, the old man and the 
little child, %-ll assemble there, and upon them all a 
rich rain of a common blessing should descend. Loss 
of sympathy is loss of power. If as preachers we 
become separated from the common mass by betaking 
ourselves to some speciality of our vocation, as, for 
example, the refutation of sceptics who never listen 
to us, and the destruction of theories of whose very 
existence nine-tenths of our hearers are totally unaware, 
we shall cut ourselves off from those currents of sympathy 
upon whose right use so much of ministerial usefulness 
depends. Preachers who in the proper use of the term 
are truly successful preach to mm rather than to meny 
Uo much so that, though here and there a sense of dis- 
satisfaction may inflict individual minds, there is, on 
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the whole, a happy conscioiisness that Divine truth 
has been ofFerea for the salvation and nourishment of 
the soul. In morals as well as in physics, men soon 
find out the difference between a candlo and the sun. 
The pedantic debater is but a street - lamp, useful 
enough in his place ; but the genuine Christian preacher, 
whose sympathies are as broad as his theology, is as 
the sun shedding a brilliant and impartial glory upon 
human life. 

One of the prime conditions of a spiritually influential 
ministry is a methodical presentation of Christian 
history ar^d dogma. Want of method is want of 
force. Every preacher is bound to tell his hearers 
in an orderly and complete manner what it is 
that he really wishes them to believe. For the 
stimulus of his best powei-s let him suppose himself 
to be addressed by his hearers in some such words as 
these; “We have gathered around you as men who 
desire above all things to know the truth ; we meet you 
with an honest disposition and purpose. Tell us, then, 
patiently and sympathetically what it is that you wish 
us to receive as the truth of God.*” The preacher who 
accepts this noble challenge will do a work of infinite 
consequence, whose results will abide when pulpit- 
trifling jias gone to its deserved oblivion. 

It is a mistake to suppose that ordinary congregations 
cannot hold their attention to a consecutive exposition 

12 
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of Christian faith. The preacher may, indeed, have the 
unhappy art of mystification, in which ckse his incapacity 
must not be excused at the expense of his hearers ; but 
where there is<.even average ability to interest a congi'c- 
gation, that ability will find itself exercised to the 
highest advantage in following an orderly and ever- 
expanding course. The wise teacher will instinctively 
guard against such scholastic technicalities and refine- 
ments as will embarrass not only undisciplined, but 
over-burdened and over-driven men ; he will point out 
the sunny fields of Christian instruction and consolation 
with the cordial delight of a shepherd rather than with 
the critical rigour of a botanist, and so will Conceal his 
genius by the beautiful covering of his grace. We 
preach most definitely and profitably to the day by 
preaching the truths which belong to unlimited time ; 
any other course will elevate accidents into principles, and 
invest with exaggerated importance the abortive assaults 
which are made upon the Christian kingdom. The 
pulpit turned into a medium for the advertisement of 
heretical books is about as flagrant a violation of public 
stewardship as can possibly disgrace any messenger who 
bears the name of the Son of God. 



NOTE XXV. 

(fVrWen long before Mr. Irving was hriighted.) 

The innumerable reviews of Mr. Irving by literary and 
artistic experts have left room enough for an amateur 
estimate by a man who is accustomed to regard human 
life mainly from a religious standpoint. A complete 
review of the stage by the pulpit could hardly be the 
w ork of a single j)en ; for my own part, therefore, I can 
only make a veiy small contribution to such a review by 
indicating a few points which have occurred to me in 
the study of one particular actor. At once, however, 
the question arises : Is Mr. Irving a man who can be 
thus summarily characterized ? In a dramatic sense, 
are there not many Mr. Irvings When a man can 
act The Two Roses ’■* and The Dead Heart with 
equal effect ; when he can at will be as vulgar as 
Robert tMacaire or as dignified as Cardinal Wolsey; 
when he can be either as young as Hamlet or as old as • 
Lear, the inquiry as to his plurality becomes natural 
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and pertinent. For my ^art, I rank Mr. Imng the 
comedian above Mr. Irving the tragediffh, just as I rank 
Nature above Art. Each may be highest in its own w'ay, 
yet the one may have a charm which th^ other cannot 
boast. Mr. Irving's tragedy sometimes requires working- 
up, but his comedy is spontaneous and immediate. The 
needful working-up of tragedy is no fault of the actor. 
Tragedy should hardly ever begin at oirce ; the murder 
may come too soon. Premature rage is followed by 
untimely laughter. Digby Grant begins at once, and 
can be his best self in the very first sentence ; but 
Macbeth must move towards his passion by finely- 
graded ascents. In Mr. Irving's exquisite representation, 
Macbeth's anxieties and perturbations, his rapid alter- 
nations of tiourage and cowardice, make delicate but 
obvious record of themselves in deepening the gi’ay of 
his hair and ploughing more deeply the lines of his face. 
A comedy may be judged scene by scene, almost 
sentence by sentence ; but a tragedy can be truly 
estimated only when viewed in final perspective. 

Judged by this test, I have no hesitation in regarding 
Mr. Irving's King Lear as the finest creation of his 
genius. This is an instance in which the actor creates 
the piece. Shakespeare is, as a poet and playwright, at 
his worst in ^^King Lear”; yet his aegessoHes are 
wonderful in variety and suggestiveness. Only Shake- 
speare could have created the heath, and have so ordered 
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the old King's passion as to make his madness part 
of the very thunder and lightning. That was Shake- 
speare's magnificent conception, and Mr. Irving's render- 
ing is worthy of its tempestuous grandeur. How to 

talk up to the storm ; how to pierce the tumult with 

-0 

the cries of human distress ; how to escape the ridicfllous 
and the incongruous ; how to be a king on the desolate 
heath, and to* make the royalty gleam through the 
angry darkness, were the problems, and Mr. Irving 
solved them one and all, even with redundance of 
faculty and skill. At the end of the Heath scene the 
man is more remembered than the storm. It has been 
objected that in the first scene Mr. Irving's Lear is too 
old and feeble. I further venture to think that the 
King's age and the King's imbecility have both been 
accurately aj)preciate(l. A man at eighty, a man 
athii’st for flattery, a man who would pay a kingdom in 
exchange for adulation, must have outlived all that is 
best and strongest in human nature. He comes upon 
the stage as a wreck. His vanity has eaten up his 
sagacity, so that she, Goneril or Regan, who can flatter 
most, can lie most, and can play the devil best, shall 
fare most lavishly at his hands. Is it not well partly to 
excuse these excesses of self-valuation by such mitigations 
as can be found in the infirmity of old age ? Even in 
an elderly man they would have been treated with con- 

• 

tempt ; they could only be endured in one whose eighty 
years had been doubled by the hardness of his life lot. 
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In “ Henry VIII.” Mr. Irving had yttle to do. In 
that play the labour and the glory fell upon another, to 
the infinite delight of the public. In “ Lear ” Mr. Irving 
has everything to do ; from beginning to end there is 
only one character. Even ^the fascinating Cordelia is 
but a silver cloud on the far horizon. “ The King is 
coming is the cry of the play. His madness is more, 
as to display and effect, than the sense of all the others. 
The scene is stiff* and cold until his wild hair is observed 
to approach the front, and then the whole spectacle is 
alight with feeling and purpose. The other actors 
arc not to blame that, to a large extent, they are 
thrown into the shade ; indeed, they are to be warmly 
congratulated upon their self-suppression and their 
passive sympathy. It is a hard task to play the part of 
two heartless and treacherous daughters, and a pitiful 
fate to have to rej)resent the villainy of Edmund, yet 
all this was admirably done. It cannot be an easy 
thing to come forward to play the villain well, for the 
better the dramatic villain is played, the more is the 
actor compelled to recognize in his execration the exact 
degree of his success. So admirably can Mr. Irving 
himself play the villain that it is difficult to believe that 
any godparents ever, on his unconscious behalf, re- 
nounced the pomps and vanities of this wicked wiorld. 

In many minor ])ai’ts — or along the subsidiary lines of 
great parts — ^Mr. Irving’s subtlest power comes into effec- 
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tive play. Who, for example, can be more gentle lor 
more graceful mth a little child ? Who could hug the 
“ fool more fondly than old King Learf Then recall 
his wonderful recognitions of old frieifds. When, in 
‘‘ The Dead Heart,’" he is liberated from the Bastille, 
how old times slowly but surely dawn into conscious- 
ness, and how quickly the dawn hastens into the noon- 
tide of the tenderest fellowship and highest festival of 
joy ! It is verily a resurrection. After eighteen years’ 
entombment this political Lazarus comes forth to 
liberty, to leadership, to dominance. In Lear ” there 
are two wonderful instances of recognition — the recogni- 
tion of Gloster and of Cordelia. Gloster is blind and 
bandaged. C’ordelia has been long out of sight — if not 
in actual days, yet in depth of feeling — and the King 
himself is demented. Little by little things shape 
themselves in the memory and fancy of the King. 
There is something confusedly familiar in the voice of 
Gloster, which tone by tone settles into recognition. 
In the case of Cordelia the father gradually subdues 
the King, and instinct takes the place of reason ; then, 
in a fine strain, comes the identification : 

“ Do not laugh at me, 

For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
^ To be my child Cordelia.” 

• 

The utterance of these words by Mr. Irving is simpl5^ 
thrilling. The tones, the glances, the approach, the 
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embrace, lift up the worSs into new light, keen and 
tender as the brightness of a summer* morning. The 
words themsekes are by no means striking — ^are, indeed, 
the merest commonplace, but uttered witli the natural 
pathos of a consummate actor, they cany the play to 
its most subduing climax.* The humanity and the 
genius satisfy expectation in its most eager and jealous 
temper. Failure at that point would hkve ruined the 
play. l\liich was better, Leai’ or Cordelia, in that 
critical action ? We must first settle which is better — 
the star of morning or the morning-star ? 

^ ^ 

As I opened this brief review with a reference to the 
religious standpoint, it may be well now to ask how the 
Church is to regard the stage as an educational institu- 
tion. The stage cannot be put down. It responds to 
an instinct which is ineradicable, and which need not 
be ignoble. The parables of the New Testament are 
the sublimest recognition of that instinct. The drama 
is older than the theatre. Much of the greatest preach- 
ing has been dramatic, by which I mean that it has 
touched human life through the medium of story and 
parable, coloured and toned by a living fancy. Some- 
times, too truly, the dramatic in preaching has 
degenerated into impossible anecdotes, mos^ of •them 
originating in the Far West of America, yet even such 
anecdotes testify to the overpowering force of the 
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dramatic instincts when iimfted to their most vulgar 
conditions. M3f submission is that a properly-conducted 
stage might* be the most powerful ally*of the pulpit. 
I advance uppn this submission, and contend that the 
function of tlie preacher is infinitely superior to the 
function of the actor. Whatever the preacher has to 
say that is distinctive he can trace to what he believes 
to be a Divine and authoritative origin. I hold the 
great preacher to be a s])iritual niedinni. In his next 
evolution he will simply tell the people whatever may 
have been given him in the same hour to say. This 
does not mean that indolence will supersede industry. 
Through the indolent man God sends no messages. 
The true prophet will always be preparing himself. By 
learning, by meditation, by self- discipline, the true 
jirophet will prepare his heart for the incoming of the 
Eternal Spirit, and the glory of heaven will be as a fire 
on the altar of the honest heart. Art preachers we 
have had in too great abundance. Mechanical talkers 
have brought upon the pulpit the disrepute of dulncss. 
The age now waits for the messenger in whose loving 
heart there is the glow and the radiance of Divinest 
sympathy. The great actor himself would be the first 
to admit that the preacher cannot trace his own public 
secondarincss to the poverty of his themes. Where the 
preacher falls behind the actor, it is because the preacher 
does not realize the majesty and the tenderness, the* 
vehemence and the urgency, of his own message. 



NOTE XXVI. 

Gladstont? V, Salisbuby. 

SUMMING-UP or THE JUDGE. 

Genixemkn of the Jury, the trial of thovse consolidated 
cases is now, happily, approaching a termination. As 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Moon, I congratulate you 
upon the impending close of your labours. It is now 
my duty, gentlemen, to lay the c€ise before you with 
the strictest impartiality ; and if now and again I 
should unhappily lapse into a mixed metaphor, you 
must in all charity remember that, through no fault of 
my own, I was born in an island where mixed metaphors 
excite no mean prejudices — a country “ surrounded by 
the melancholy main."^ 

Gentlemen of the Jury, both parties in this action 
are deeply interested in Hibernia, the pride of all who 
know her, and the envy of those who are exoiuded from 
^er favour. Both parties ave suitors for her hand. 
Each party promises to do better for her than the 
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other. So high, indeed, does feeling run on both sides 

that they woul<J be delighted to murder one another; in 

a dramatic sense, if they could do so with proper reganl 

to the etiqilfctte of society. GentlemeA, they are only 

restrained from fatal A’iolence by the gossamer of con- 

* 

ventional hypocrisy. * 

Gentlemen, fix your attention upon the parties. 
You have heard them for yourselves. The plaintiff is 
no longer criminally young. He appears to be a well- 
informed and somewhat thoughtful man. His manner 
in the witness-box was that of much energy, border- 
ing, indeed, upon a considerable degree of self-con- 
fidence. At the same time, cannot deny the 
indications of an intelligence M'hich is probably in 
excess of that of the bulk of the masses. 

The defendant is also a ])erson of some intelligence, 
and not altogether without a certain elementary culture 
of manners. Probably they are both more than average 
specimens of wliat can be done by the Board Schools of 
a corrupt and decaying empire. The one works with 
an axe; the other with a cmcible. The one sweai's 
big ; the other genteelly affirms. Still, they both love 
Hibernia, and they long, each in liis own way, to shed 
their blood in illustration of their idolatiy. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, you must bring a dispassion- 
ate judgifient to bear upon the case. Gentlemen, you 
must beware of the seductions of sentiment. Gentle- 
men, in Heaven’s name do not give way to those hollow^ 
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emotions which are at once the ruin of justice and the 
wreck of patriotism. Gentlemen, j^ou must steel your 
tender feelings whilst I lay the soul-harrowing facts 
before you in Vill their complicated and- confounding 
simplicity. 

Gentlemen, the parties to* this action proceed upon 
two distinctly opposite policies. The motto of the one 
policy is Union of Hearts ; the motto of the other 
is “ Resolute Control."’ Between these policies Hibernia, 
the calm and passionless, is torn with anguish. She 
loves them both. When she hears of the union of 
hearts, she says she could die happy if she could but 
see it ; when she hears of resolute control, she springs 
to her feet, and says she adores the man who is master 
of his own house. She looks upon handcuffs as the best 
bracelets. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, the case has been unhappily 
complicated by the action of a third party — always a 
dangerous party in love affairs — who w^ould do some- 
thing in the way of union of hearts, and something 
in the way of resolute control. You heard the 
witnesses Devonshire and Chamberlain, also persons of 
some mental capacity, and not without a degree of rude 
earnestness. They would allow Hibernia to take a 
weekly walk by herself in the society of a constable. 
They would allow her to buy her own clothee at prices 
which they would fix. They would be indulgent so 
long as, with one eye, they could watch her movements. 
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and with the other listen to her secret conversation. 
Gentlemen, if ¥ lapse into a broken metaphor, I plead 
the precedent of ages. 

Gentlemejt the witnesses who have passed before you 
must have left a vivid impression upon your minds. 
The witness Saunderson Would impress you deeply. 
His placidity, his delicate use of terms, his cultured 
self-control, very powerfully influenced the court. The 
witness Balfour was most frank and emphatic. He was 
like a razor without a handle. The witness Morley was 
cold, creedless, cruel in his memory of facts, and brutal 
in forcing premisses to their logical issues. He was a 
shameless critic, for he no sooner found a flaw in his 
opponent's dressing-gown than he thrust both arms 
into it, merely by way of pointing it out In a friendly 
spirit. If these witnesses could be shut up in the same 
cell overnight, one of them would not be there in the 
morning. 

Gentlemen, the plaintiff* and the defendant have 
both been before you on oath. The plaintiff*, though 
hesitant in speech, spoke warmly in praise of the union 
of hearts. Hibernia was obviously moved. Under her 
impassive demeanour it was easy to detect the play of 
those emotions which are at once the weakness and the 
strength of her sex. Gentlemen, Hibernia is a woman. 
It would J>e wickeci to deny it. Gentlemen, a woman 
Is flattered when two rival suitors are in quest of he#, 
one climbing up a fire-escape, and the other pelting her 
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with Coercion Acts. But‘what must be the tom and 
discoloured condition of her feelings when one of her 
suitors is a lor(J and the other his creator ? ‘ Gentlemen, 
put away yoiw* cambric, and subdue ^^our surgent 
emotions. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, your verdict will be awaited 
with intense anxiety by both the parties. Moments 
are eternities, yet, gentlemen, you must not be in- 
decently hasty. You must weigh the evidence, not by 
putting the penny into the slot, but by standing up to 
the foot-rule with a patriotic indiffcTencc to the state 
of the weather. It is in this spirit that British juries 
have established their immortal rej)utation for so 
mixing up the facts of the case as to return verdicts 
which have staggered the intelligence of mankind. 

One of you asked me whether you are to remember 
Mitchelstown. The more you forget, the better. I 
believe there is a cock-and-bull story about Mitchels- 
town — a mere pleasantry. Quite a novelty in the use 
of fire-irons, or, to speak more technically, of fire-arms. 
It was as if a man aimed at a kangaroo in the Zoo, and 
the shot rebounded and killed a pig at Wliitechapel. 
The incident need in no way affect the verdict. 

And now, Grentlemen of the Jury, I dismiss you to 
your room with one or two remarks of a broker sort. 
The eyes of the Empire are upon you. Europe stills 
her breath in expectation. Australia can neither eat 
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nor sleep until you give your verdict. A calculated 
and expected edipse cannot take place while you are 
deliberating.* ‘‘The gaiety of nations^” awaits your 
verdict. Hibernia hides her beauty behind her fabled 
shamrock until you pronounce her fate. Civilization 
halts for you. Ireland blocks the way. Gentlemen, I 
give you no hint or sign of my own view. I have 
dined with the, plaintiff and with the defendant, and 
yet they both retain their sanity. In my private 
capacity I have written leading articles against them 
both ; but sitting here, on this seat of justice, presiding 
at a bench untainted by a bribe, addressing a jury 
beyond ttniptation, ajid moved to the very depths of 
my soul by a subject of which I know absolutely 
nothing, I dismiss you to your duties, and I retire to 
my usual enjoyments. 

After being absent three years and a half, the jury 
inquired if refreshments could be supplied, because the 
prospect of agreement was farther off than ever. 



NOTE XXVII. 

What a curious world it is ! Yet it is criminal to leave 
it through the aid of “ a bare bodkin.'^ Society will 
not allow its humblest member to hang himself behind 
the laundry door. He may do so, but the Church will 
pronounce no blessing on his bones. Society will part 
with its guests only on certain conditions. 

Yet society will not keep its own unemployed people. 
They may go to Tower Hill, of historic memory. Yet 
there is some excuse for society. Feeling tender-hearted 
towards one unemployed man, I got him to put a lock 
on a door, and he cleverly put it on upside down. I 
could not afibrd to employ him. He seemed to be a 
decent man, and to have had a Sunday-school training. 
But he was nothing at locks. My wonder was not that 
he W61S unemployed, but that he ever got a day'^s work. 

I employed a man to copy a circular letter for me, 
and to superscribe to it a list of names I gave him. He 
#rote the superscriptions thus: ‘‘Dear Henry Smith, 
Esq.,^ “ Deal’ Hugh Conning, Esq."’ I could not stand 
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it. Fifty copies thus written! Fifty sheets of paper 
wasted ! I disniissed him. He is now on some Tower 
Hill, swearing politically at large. ^ 

Are all tjj/s unemployed like this ? ■ Far from it. 
Some of the best men I have ever known are out of 
w ork. I see no prospect of the congestion being relieved. 
Expedients are only momentaiy. There must be a re- 
distribution of men over the face of the globe. Not a 
change of parishes, but a change of continents, is the 
thing. 

And the Land Question must be faced. The land 
should not be landlorded. Let there be compensation, 
but let the land be restored to the whole people. Not 
what my lord the duke has done, but what God meant 
to be done, is the question. Even a good duke makes 
a poor deity. We do not want to know how many 
cottages the earl or duke has built ; we want to know 
how he and his forefathers came into possession of the 
land. If honestly, let him be paid. Nothing unjust 
should be done. The nation must hold the land. Pro- 
prietorship in land should be made impossible to the 
individual. 

But the public-house will upset any land scheme. 

Landlord ’’ is an ambiguous word. It is a publican’s 
title as well as a duke’s. Let us get rid of it in both 
senses, *espqpially and immediately in the publican’s 
setise. If there was not one public-house in England ^ 
there would not be one pauper. The workhouse would 

IS 
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b^ome a school, and the gaol a gymnasium, except as 
it might be wanted for the correction of delinquent 
directors and ioeccant magistrates. 

The gaol liiight, too, be wanted for punishment 
of avaricious priestcraft. The worst priestcraft is that 
of non-sectarianism. There is a “ holiness rotten as 
the apples of Sodom. I can do with honest infidelity, 
but I hate irreligious religion. » 

I feel safer now that Parliament has assembled. I 
had almost given up hope of ever seeing it again. It is 
so young, I thought it might have gone astray. But 
all is now well. The guns are loaded. Already the 
first harmless crash has fallen, and things remain much 
as before. The legislators dine nightly at each other's 
houses, and the wine-cellars are often lighted up. The 
senators are, no doubt, dying of anxiety, yet they dine 
well, and make use of much uncanonical language. Is 
England played out ? 

I don't want my newspaper to be simply critical, 
simply fault-finding. I want it to be also educational. 
Every paper should have one guiding article, masterly 
in conception and expression, in politics, in literature, 
in art, or in i*eligion. I always distinguish between a 
newspaper and a scrap-book. I do not wish 'to speak 
disrespectfully of a rag-bag, yet I cannot honestly regard 
it as literature. I speak generally, not specifically. 
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Very few movements interest me more than the LecCse- 
hold Enfranchi^ment programme. The idea is right, 
and should fee carried out to the highe|t development. 
It is a national question. It penetrat^ to the inner- 
most motive and sanctuary of patriotism. I always 
follow the movement with cordial interest. I trusirthat 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will be officially swept 
off the face of tfie earth. 



NOTE XXVIII. 

To preach is to lay down your very life for the sake 
of others. It is no namby-pamby work, no trick in 
intellectual confectionery, but a real oblation and 
sacrifice in the interests of others. Preachers cannot 
be made. They come forth from the unseen altar 
clothed in the white linen of simplicity and love, and 
bum with the fire which warms the universe. There 
is no ice in love. 

Once I was under the impression that if people could 
read and write they would be virtuous, and through 
their virtue would save the public a good deal of 
expense in the way of prisons and workhouses. It is 
the sloppiest nonsense. The directors of public com- 
panies can read and write. The authors of swindling 
prospectuses may even know a little French. Learning 
does more harm to society than can ^e done by 
^ ignorance. Ignorance may throw stones ; knowl^^ 
can deposit dynamite. 
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Christian institutions are now being dragged through 
the mire with a vengeance. What with magic-lanterns 
instead of sermons, gymnasia in place Jof pulpits, and 
alphabetic letters instead of plain titles, I am simply 
l)ewildered. A new lingo makes me feel myself a 
stranger on the earth and an alien in the Church. * 

The new lingo sounds to me like this : The P. I. G* 
movement is being sustained very ably by the F. O. G. 
bands, and they, in their turn, are powerful rivals of 
the D. O. G. brigades, and if a G. A. S. club could be 
set up in every hamlet, we should hear less of the H. 0. P. 
scheme, and secure a larger circulation for the P. O. P, 
magazine. 

All this may possibly tell for good upon the masses, 
and if so I will not say a word against it ; but I think 
the masses are not to be drawn to the ecclesiastical bridle 
by any such empty sieves. The masses are often strong 
in common-sense. They like to be treated in a frank 
and manly style, and not after the manner of Will 
you walk iiito my parlour .?'*’* Never deceive a man into 
religion. Never capsule your piety with a game at 
bagatelle. 

Herein Spurgeon was the wonder of the Church. 
^JJSithout gown or bands, without a choir or a fiddle^ 
without an organ or a drum, he drew the largest con- 
gregation in the world, and held it for a lifetime. 
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G^rge Eliot might sneer at him, but the fact remained 
that, without accessories of any kind' with only the 
common groui^ for a pedestal, lie filled the world with 
his influence, and outran the fleetest genw.s that ever 

started to tell nothing to nobody. 

• 

Some people are very much depressed by the M. W.M. 
movement. “ What they exclaim, ‘‘ df^4,0(K) a week 
for finding a missing word, and so many institutions 
begging Christianity, as represented by the churches 
and all related charities, raises vastly more than <£24,000 
a week. The devil is spasmodic. We see all the bubbles 
he blows. True work is deep work, silent work, incessant 
work. The eternal will overthrow the infernal. For 
some issues we must wait. We can order a hothouse, 
but we must wait for a summer. 

Orthodoxy must also have its gin-and-water, or its 

sneezy condiments. Salvation by picnic is not a Bible 

word. It must within five years come to nothing. Let 

us go to the Alps and bury our animosities in snow. 

Let us go to Chicago and show how Christians can 

travel for next to nothing, and yet pile up a handsome 

profit. Let us go to Jerusalem, and during a picnic on 

Olivet get ourselves so mixed up with one another as not 

to know who had godmothers and who had nona. 

* 

When will men undertake to Christianize London ? 
Create strong centres in the City, and the circumference 
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will feel the vital thrill. Call’at Constantinople, if yom 
like, and go on h trip to Jerusalem, or buy Saratoga 
trunks and be off to Chicago, but remeipber that the. 
blood of I^ndon is on your skirts, and the citizens of 
your own metropolis may be perishing for lack of know- 
ledge. The men we now want are men who will tackle 
the City, and build an altar with the very stones of 
Mammon. Oh,* for a converted London ! 

It would be bad for trade, though, at the first — bad 
for the public-house, bad for the racecourse, bad for the 
brothel, bad for swindlers, bad for liars ; nevertheless, 
afterwards it would be summer and harvest, abundance 
and sweet content. 



NOTES XXIX. 

Superstition dies hard. Everybody has been saying so 
ever since there was nothing else to say. I wonder on 
whose starry mind that wisdom first alighted ? The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed in literature is 
Anonymousness. If you casually remark that William 
James says so-and-so, people say, Who on earth is 
William James ? But if you say the Christmas number 
of the Midlarul Bugler says so-and-so, people bow 
in an attitude of dumb prostration. Whereas, when 
all comes to all, it is discovered that the said authori- 
tative Christmas number was written by William 
James. 

William would be laughed off any platform, because 
his manner is heavy, his tongue is leaden, and his lan- 
guage is lame on both feet. But when William comes 
out with the Midland Btigler for a mask, the very people 
who laughed at him quote him as an authonty. But, 
then, they did not know it was William. That's the 
point. When William smeared himself with ink, they 
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thought he was a discoloured deity. It was only 
William. 

They say — ^because they are mean enpugh to say any- 
thing — thiffc preaching is dying out. I am quite sure 
that leading articles are having a hard time of it. 
People now like to have even leaders cut short. • As a 
matter of fact, they cut them short without making 
any pretence About it. They are fond of bits,^ Live 
Bits, Jumping Bits, Laughing Bits, and a limited com- 
pany may be expected, as soon as confidence in directors 
is restored, to bring out Bits of Bits, or journalism 
reduced to spoon-meat. Preaching cannot be scissored 
down to that. 

Leading articles puzzle me. \Vhoever the Prime 
Minister of the day may be, this is what I read about 
him : ‘‘ Last night the Premier outshone himself in 
eveiy (juality that has ci'eated the highest reputation of 
British eloquence.*” Then I take up another leader, and 
it says : Last night the Premier emptied the whole 
English dictionai’y upon the heads of as unintelligent 
an 6ussembly as ever gathered in the historic name of 
Englishrilen.*” Now, which of the writers am I to 
believe, for they both attend the same parish chui'ch ? 
Inde^, one of them is the clergyman. 

^ JMan istodd. It is difficult to fit ‘‘ the humans with 
the boots of consistency. The boots will wear out at 
the heels. The man who nailed his coloui's to the mast 
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has *got over the difficulty by selling the mast to another 
man. ITie budding statesman, whose motto was ‘‘No 
boycotting,” ha^ given up his laundress because she 
washes for the other side. He says, “ No, laaVm, you 
shall never boil my shirt in the caldron which holds 
the linen of an enemy.” As if a laundress ever boiled 
any man'’s shirt when she could hide the dirt with 
chemicals ! ' 

It is absurd to say that therc are no clever laundresses. 
I had one who needed so much soap every week that I 
made a study of her character. I considered her from 
a strictly moral point of view. Sixteen bars of brown 
soap every week made me wonder if it is true that clean- 
liness is next to godliness, because a pew-rent was 
nothing to my soap-bill. After the soap, the preaching 
came moderate. The laundi*ess herself is dead, but she 
has left a large family all in the same way of business. 

Are we ever going to get the electric light all over, 
and pretty I’easonable in price ? The gas people have 
been so kind to me that I am thinking of presenting 
them with a piece of plate, as the new maid has just 
dropped one on the hearthstone. One gasman sold 
me a “governor” which was to save me 26 per cent. 
Another sold me a burner which would save one 25 per 
cent. more. At the end of the quarter my gas bill was 
nine and eightpence more than it had ever been. 
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A third gasman brought me a patent, guaranteed not 
only to purify the light and steady the uneasy flame, 
but to save me at least 50 per cent, in the item of con- 
sumption. •! said, “Will you repeat that in the pre- 
sence of a witness He said he would. I then brought 
up a bull terrier, blind of one eye, but seeing very clearly 
with the other. The man took the patent away and 
left me with tile dog. Unconscious influence. 

I believe the alarming mmours about Mr. Gladstone’s 
health. They are not one whit too alarming. That a 
man over eighty-three should have full possession of 
every faculty, and should be as deeply interested in 
politics as any youngster of sixty, is indeed a very 
alarming rumour to his political enemies. If he will 
only see that Protestantism is protected, my daily 
prayer shall be, “ Lang may your lum reek,” a prayer 
which warms and gladdens every Scottish heart. 


Dr. Johnson said that a man who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket. Whereupon I venture to say that 
a man wTio would make an epigram would eat an 
elephant. The one is just as true as the other. 
“ Papers will please copy.” Some of our boys reading 
this remairk in the colonies may recall old times with a 
shudder. I don't mind if they do. Anything to make 
the boys more content with their lot. 
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In looking over the markets as reported in the papers, 
I see with great satisfaction that, whilst 6live-oil is quiet, 
tuipentine is firm, and that, notwithstanding the severity 
of the weather, pig iron is looking up. Thia>is intensely 
interesting to all those social workers — genuine sons of 
toil— ^who ai'e unsuspecting enough to believe that the 
voice of the markets is the voice of God. 



NOTE XXX. 

I <'Ai,i,Ki) on myself the other day, and found myself 
eomfortably seated in the middle of a cold bath, looking 
cheerfully, though dubiously, for the Turkish bath sheet, 
which I son’owfully discovered to have been taken away 
by my eldest boy to cover the roof of a rabbit-hutch in 
the back-garden of a neighbour whose politics make me 
despair of the progi’ess of mankind. I was not surprised 
to find myself keenly nettled by this act of filial dis- 
regard for a parent's position and feelings, though I 
controlled my emotions sufficiently to wrap myself in 
one of the boy’s own sheets, which I reinserted, in a 
damp condition, into his bed, with a consciousness that 
I had got ahead of my offspring. I queried myself on 
many topics, and I fancy I got out of myself all that was 
available at the time. It is a way of mine not to leave 
many pickings for dogs that come in very late. I 
always sjy they should be in good time if they really 
mean business, and if they don't mean it, they should 
not come in at all. 
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Says I to myself, moi'e in a chatty than in an 
academic way, ‘‘ Now, on the whole, ’’4 says I, ‘‘ where 
were you born, governor 

Says I, “ The question is mean and frivolous, and is 
more adapted to a toad than to a man.'” Says I, 
Mend it.'*'* 

Then said the Other Eye, Mend it yourself.**" 

“ Very good,” said I. ‘‘ Then, why was I bom ? is a 
deeper question, and one that I can drown in. I never 
asked to be born ; I never had the faintest desire to see 
this w'orld. I could no sooner turn round in the world 
than a man told me that I was descended from Adam 
and Eve, and I told him it was a lie, and he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for talking such abominable nonsense 
to a little boy not old enough to have any pocket- 
money. Then says I to him, after I had cooled awhile, 

‘ And who are you descended from ?'* And says he, 

‘ From Adam and Eve." And then I knew it was a 
joke, and let it pass. But if you really want to know 
why I was bom, I really cannot tell you. It is an awful 
thing to be bora ; next to dying, it is about the most 
awful thing."" 

“ Well,"" says I, wishing to make matters as cheerful 
as possible, what time do you rise in the morning 
Said I pathetically, ordering the tears back to their 
briny cells, Which morning 
‘ “ Any morning — every morning,"" was the gmff r^3y. " 
Said I, That all depends. As a rale, I never get 
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up so long as I can He still. I never like to get^ up 
thoughtlessly, Ijecause you might hit something with 
your shins, and hurt it past mending. I always like to 
wake just Jn time to find it is not time to get up. 
There — just at that very point — waking is ‘ twice 
blest’: it btesseth him that wakes, and him^ that 
tumeth over on the other side; it humours the 
imagination ar^d draws the teeth of conscience.” 

Thanks,” said Eye. ‘‘ What rules do you lay down 
in the family ?” 

Said I, ‘‘Their numter is innumerable, and their 
value is more than rubies. I press upon my sons the 
duty and the dawny delight of getting up (juite soon. 
I tell them how opally the sky is when they are not 
looking at it, and how extremely, and even aggressively, 
diamonded the meadows arc about four o’clock on a 
midsummer morning. I say, ‘ Boys,’ I say, ‘ up betimes 
is your parent’s motto.’ They cannot pelt me with 
the tu quoque^ because I have trained them carefully in 
a way which enables them to believe that I write in the 
bedroom, and that even a mouse could not hear my 
movements, so desirous am I not to disturb the slumbers 
of innocence. They know that I have a talent for 
writing verse, and happily they are too finely strung to 
ask me to read it to them. I own that prejudiced 
moralMs might find fault with this state of affairs ; but 
jailffflice paints everything yellow, and jaundice I will 
not encourage.” 
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And with regard to y6ur girls,'" said the Other Eye, 
what rules do you lay down ?" ,, 

Well," said I meditatively — I always «ay “ Well " 
when I don'‘t know what else to say — ^the exact 
number of the rules is 2,017. I grieve to say it, I do." 

“ And are they all kept ?" said the Other Eye. 

‘‘Every blessed one of them," I answered. “The 
2,017 rules are not only duly observed, Ijiiit honoured." 

“ That is very wonderful," said the Other Eye. 

I admitted it was ; yet', to the credit of the seven 
girls who curl their aubuni hair every night at the 
expense of their indulgent parent, I added that, if I 
were to extend the mles, and make them the even 
number of 2,018, I believe the last would be as cheer- 
fully obeyed as the first. Said 1, “ Not only do I 
believe it : I know it, and I glory in it." 

“ Now," said the Other Eye, “ coming to politics." 

“ Come on," said I. 

“ How do you stand on that critical ground .^" 

“ Tip-tip above every other man in Europe," said I, 
in a tone of distressing humbleness; “I am the man 

who brought in the ecclesiastical millennium " 

“ Kind heavens !" the Other Eye interrupted. 

“ I did," I calmly, and somewhat majestically, con- 
tinued, “ and all Europe knows I am the man." 

“ How did you do it .^" 

* “Got all the clerics to Switzerland, shut them Tip in ^ 
a comfortable gasthatis^ turned the key upon them, and 
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listened at the keyhole. BleSs you ! in the morning, 
when the man br|)ught up the shaving-water, the arch- 
bishops would only shave with Dissenting razors, and 
Dissenters Inhered themselves with cathedral soap. I 
felt sure I could do it, and I did it. It could never 
have been done in England. I have long held that 
words are the ruin of union and the curse of mankind, 
so I got the clerics into a count ly where they could not 
speak a word of the language, and I lent them an alpen- 
stock apiece, and took their 'J)ortraits in groups ; and 
from that moment the sun rose in the West, and 
swallows built their cosy nests in the broiling snow.’’ 

“ But how about politics 

“Just the same; the principle applies all round. I 
am offering free tickets and free beds to Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone, and I am confident the Jungfrau 
will bring about the lion-and-lamb idea — quite a 
favourite idea of the lion's. Then 1 shall take the 
doctors over — the allopaths and the homoeopaths, the 
orthodox bolus and the heterodox pilule ; and on the 
slopes of Mont Blanc they shall bury their hatchets 
with decorous joy. Mark me ! on this point my blood 
is up.” 

The Other Eye behaved respectfully because it took 
in the situation at a glance ; it took in the meaning of 
my fine 'Enthusiasm ; it glittered in sympathy ; it melted 
^into^speech : 

“ How delightful !” 


14 
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“Yes,'" said I, “but'4iow doleful for Switzerland ! 
At the foot of every mountain an arlvtration ! On the 
top story of every hotel an armed neutrality ! On the 
edge of every glacier men writing their.^wills in hot 
haste! Yet Switzerland is the place, or Belgium, 
because of being neutral ground, and neutral ground is 
the only place on which you can murder a man with any 
show of dignity or moral satisfaction.*'**. 

Thanks,’** said the Other Eye. 

No doubt of it,**** I replied ; “ but don’t play the 
donkey, and take me too literally. Some wooden-heads 
would regard all this as an affidavit, and write mislead- 
ing articles to prove that it is not true. Have you seen 
wooden-heads .'**'** 

‘‘ I think so.**** 

Then, avoid them ; never lend them a penny. 
Cultivate your imagination, and look for the inner- 
most meaning of things ; and when you come back 
for a second interview, we will talk over men and 
things, and make shrouds for the overshadowing 
nobodies who ought to have been in their graves 
long ago.**** 

When I found the lecture fit come on I gave over. 



' NOTE XXXL 

‘‘The man from Blankley'^s ‘‘‘‘ got where the amateur 
Egyptologist should have been, and Lord Strathsporran 
got where the man from Blank ley's was expected. 
Hence the comedy of errors. Punch has told all about 
Lord Strathsporran in his happiest vein. It is for me 
to tell what happened in the case of the other man, to 
whom I will refer as Amateur. It will be remembered 
that the host's name was Cartouche, and that he was 
deeply interested in the antiquities of Egypt. 

Probably Amateur, “ the man from Blankley's,” may 
have heard that there is such a place as Egyj)t, but 
that was all. Both Amateur and Strathsporran were 
absolute strangers to Mr. Cartouche, the difference 
being that Strathsporran had inquired by letter if he 
could see the Egyptian curiosities, and had been politely 
invited to do so, and to dine at the same time. He 
went next <Jpor by mistake, and by mistake Amateur 
' went to Cartouche's. 

“Glad to make your acquaintance. Glad to show 
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you all my Egyptian Mirios. Glad to have such a 
bond of union, Mr. Claymore.*” # 

Amateur was astounded, but said northing. He in- 
ferred that he was a veiled figure — a jyirt of incog.*” 
he called himself. 

“You have given a good deal of time to Egyptian 
studies, Mr. Claymore.*” 

“ Oh yes, sir, and don**t regret it.**** • 

“Are you prepared to identify ‘the tabernacles of 
Ham *’ with Egypt, or do you prefer the Arabic Misr ?’** 

“ I do, sir,*’*‘ said Amateur, “ though I have no pre- 
judice against Ham — far from it; but the other seems 
more natural like, and more civil.**** 

Cartouche put up his eye-glass. 

“I once spent six months in Ghareeyeh, in the 
northern province.**** 

“ God bless my soul, sir r said Amateur ; “ I never 
so much as heard of it. Hot or cold, as the common 
saying is 

Here Mrs. Cartouche entered, and spoiled the effect. 

Later: 

“ You ai*e aware, Mr. Claymore, that a little above 
Thebes the sandstone commences ?” 

“ Yes, sir, so you say.*” 

“Wonderful scenery midway between the Nile and 

the Red Sea, where the primitive rocks h^st into full 

• ^ 
view— 


“ Burst, do they ?” 
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‘^Yes; through the later formation. Why, one ctf 
the granite mountains is said to be 6,000 feet high.” 

Aloud: ‘^Gktd to hear you say so, sir.” To him- 
self: ‘^Comical old crank, this, and so very con- 
descending and free! Wonder what the dickens he 
thinks I am.” . 

“I often say,” continued Mr. Cartouche, ‘rthat in 
many respects the lake El-Menzeeleh is the prettiest 
water I ever saw.” 

“ Salty at all ?” said Amateur. 

“Well, yes, a little; it is mixed. It receives the 
waters of the Melusian and the Pelusiac canals ” 

“ Canals ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Got canals out there, have they ? But what I do 
like, sir, of a fine Sunday is just a little quiet dawdle 
round about Virginia Water, or it’s not bad down by 
Uichmond yonder on a real sunny day.” 

Cartouche (to himself) : “ Most extraordinary I Man’s 
got rather a shapely face, yet I suspect a vein of in- 
sanity. It may be affectation, though. Perhaps he 
thinks I have no relics.” (Eyes him attentively. Re- 
marks on the weather, and Amateur brightens into 
intelligence.) 

“That deuced floody, sloppy, eternal rainy sort of 
thing is wlyEit we could do without in this country. 
They might take it over there and make a few more 
canals, and jolly pleased I should be. You’ll excuse 
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me, sir, making so free, but I see you are not like those 
hide-bound old Pharisees [Amateur ^has had wine] I 
visited the other night.*” • 

‘‘ Yes,^ said Mr. Cartouche; ‘‘we hav^*rain enough 
for the ibis religiosa to wade in.'*'' 

“ Yes ; but mum’s the word,” said Amateur, “ and 
Egypt is as good a thing to talk about as something 
nearer home. The people, I mean,’’ said Amateur, 
“ were jolly queer. The old lady told me how much 
wine I was to drink, and how very little I was to say, 
and she told me point-blank that her eye was upon 
me. 

Cartouche (to himself) : “ Confirms my opinion. He 
is a little off the balance. It may be mere affectation, 
but I doubt it. Perhaps I had better fool him a little.” 

Amateur (to himself) : “ Nothing stiff here. Treiits 
me as an equal. True gentleman. Looks it. Calls 
me Claymore, and not Mulligans. I don’t like his 
wife’s look, though. He’ll catch it.” 

“ You’ll excuse me, sir, I know you will. I would 
take more kindly to the profession if everyone was like 
you. Between ourselves, sir, I may give it as my 
opinion that ceremony keeps friends apart a gootl deal, 
and it ought to be put down. There ought to he a 
meeting about it in Hyde Park. I know a man who 
could say many fine things about it, and cutting, too.” 

This was Mr. Cartouche’s chance. He must do some- 
thing. 
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Eyeing Mr. Claymore pleas&ntly, he said : 

‘‘Try my wife%on the subject of Egypt. Ask her 
what she thifiks of Lance's theories of the dynasties. 
Do not say^hat I sent you. You like to make friends 
with the ladies, don't you ?" 

“Love it. Live for it. Know how to do it all 
day." 

“ Then success to you," said Mr. Cartouche. 

“Madam," said Amateur, in the best Blankley style, 
“ your husband has favoured me with some remarks on 
the subject of Egypt." 

“And I, sir," said the lady, “will beg you not 
further to refer to it. That one subject is the rock on 
which we split. If you could persuade my husband to 
give up Egypt, you would be a friend of the family." 

To himself : “ Thought so — thought he had a slate 
off. Saw it in his eye. No sooner did I get into the 
house than he was off to Egypt. He should see a 
doctor. He should get a nui’se. This man should be 
watched. I would like the job." To her: “Madam, 
may I express my heartfelt agreement with you ? May 
I thank you ? I read your meaning, and I respect it. 
I have been wondering why on earth he should talk to 
me upon Egypt. It is a country for which I have no 
respect." 

“ But I Jthought you were an Egyptologist, and that 
you wanted to talk about Egypt ?” 

“ Heaven forbid, madam ! I am an honest man.” 
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. “ Have you never been* in Egypt ?” 

“ Never. Nothing would induce nte to visit a land 
of pagans and of robbers, and, I may say, a land of 
canals." • * 

Mrs. Cartouche walked towards her husband, and he 
rose to meet her. 

Whisperingly : “Who is this creature, Stephen? 
Out of what Egyptian canal did you drtg him ? Listen 
to his accent. No Cockney in Whitechapel is lower 
bred. Stephen, you must at once remove him." 

Amateur explains the case in detail. 

“ Then you are a dummy from Blankley's ?" 

“ A sort of incog., sir." 

“You fill a vacant seat when a guest fails.!*" 

“ That is my evening profession. Dress-coat found." 

“ And you ought to have gone next door ?" 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ Then, what in the name of justice is to be done ?" 

“ A guinea settle.s it." 

And prithee, reader, are we not all doing this very 
thing ? Is it not a mixed-up world we are housed in ? 
Is not someone else living on your money p Are you 
not dining at the wrong table ? Whose coat are you 
wearing? Yes; it is a world of mismatches, yet it 
swings round the sun in obedience to the music which 
rules the silent dance of the planets. , 



NOTE XXXII. 

It was Miranda who was so sensitive. She had a right 
to be, for she was so very tall that all the street stared 
at her when she went out alone, and all the town was on 
the giggle when she walked with anyone else, the other 
one being mluced to a degree of disgraceful insignifi- 
cance. Dear Miranda felt everything so very much. 
In fact, she felt everything long before anyone thought 
of doing it. She said it was in the air, then it was in 
her bones, and finally it was in her nerves. People who 
took things freshly and naturally were very vulgar in 
dear Miranda’s estimation. She said they were bom 
out of due season,” though what she meant I never 
fully knew^. I think she intended the remark to be 
cutting without being overmuch unkind, but I never 
pressed her on the point. Miranda’s pale father was 
also very sensitive. He was a tailor, but he called 
himself a^clothier, and always lived in a comer house 
by way of preference. 

He was so very shrinking and modest that he always 
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felt deeply hurt if he was not asked to speak at every 
tea-meeting held in connection with ipy little village 
chapel ; and, as he always spoke mostly in rhyme, he 
added the sensitiveness of the poet's temperaw^ent to 
the delicacy of the clothier‘‘s occupation, without feeling 
the inconvenience of never paying any pew-rent. 

Miranda sang a little, and her father recited much — 
always his own composition. So betweert them, and in 
view of their extreme sensitiveness, our preparations for 
the fourteen annual tea-meetings, by the aid of which 
we kept up the flavour of our orthodoxy, were often 
embaiTassing, and sometimes disappointing. Miranda’s 
father had no ear for rhyme. His sensitiveness did not 
lie in that direction. In his comic pieces one line would 
end with “ M^ardrobe ” and the other with fireirons,” yet 
we did not venture to point this out, because we knew his 
remarkable refinement and sensitiveness, and perhaps he 
might have felt it. One old lady in the congregation — 
I say one to contradistinguish her from the many — said 
quite loudly at one of the meetings that he knew no 
more poetry than her pattens knew, but she was stifled 
by the poet’s friends, who enjoyed seeing the poet 
make a fool of himself. To several, this spectacle 
was the best part of some of the fourteen annual tea- 
meetings. , 

‘ They were not poets themselves, but they stuciTup for 
the general principle that ‘‘ fair play’s a jewel,” and the 
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right of the citizen to show how wrong he could.be. 
They said they^ were democrats, and I am bound to 
admit that they looked it. Whether I so acted as to 
mislead Miranda as to my estimate of her father’s poetry 
I cannot positively say, yet I fear it must have been so, 
because she was in the habit of saying, in a confic^ntia] 
tone, ‘‘ Father’s made another piece.” 

Does he njake the pieces easily ?” I inquired. 

“ Sometimes he does.” 

“ Then,” said I, ‘‘ at other times he finds it a tough 
job?’ 

** Oh yes ; in this very last piece he was trying to 
make the word ‘avalanche’ rhvme with the word 
‘ volcano,’ and he couldn’t do it nohow (.?wr), and I told 
him I would ask you if he could not say ‘ avalancheo,’ 
and in this way get it.” 

Thus the very thing I detested had become a kind of 
bond of union l)etweeu me and Miranda. I was to be 
a teacher of epics ! I was to instruct the clothier in 
pentameters ! 

“ But,” said I, “ you do not know how sensitive I 
am. 

“ And so is dear father,” said Miranda ; “ and they 
say I got it from him ; and we both say, as shouldn’t, 
that poor mother feels nothing — ^not even the slights 
emd snubs she gets at the chapel, in pai-ticulai* at the 
Dorca^ and more nor once at that dirty little Band of 
Hope.” 
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‘‘ Bless me !” I exclaimed^ “ all this is news.’' 

“Because mother wouldn’t say noijiing about it,” 
Miranda explained. “She don’t see the slight; she 
makes out that people don’t mean it ; and when we tell 
her that people have snubbed her, she always says, ‘ Why 
should they ?’ and all that sort of rot.” 

“ Yoiu* mother is a Christian, Miranda.” 

“ But she’s no proper feeling about her, ” 

“ I think she has, Miranda.” 

“ You would not think so if you knew her better. 
She would allow even the deacons to trample upon her. 
And there’s that fussy little secretary of the goose and 
coal club actually makes game of father’s poetry, and 
mother never gives it back to him.” 

“ What a lovely character she must be !” 

“ But hard to live with,” said Miranda ; “ and all for 
want of proper pride. Tliat’s what father calls it. He 
says there is a proper pride, and he means to keep to it. 
Father won’t stand no nonsense even from the chairman 
of the Local Board. Father says that man has not got 
an idea in his head that’s worth a brass button. Once 
father showed him a few verses he had made about the 
main sewer they are cutting just outside the village, and 
father says he was ashamed of the language that rude 
man used.” 

“ You don’t happen to remember a word pr two of 
itV” said L 

“ Father would never tell us. He says it turns him 
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blue to think of it. He sa^s there are many reasons for 
turning that man away."” 

Miranda^s mother was no relation of hers. She was 
her mother, in the registrar'^s sense of that term, yet she 
was a stranger to Miranda. Round-faced and* much 
shining about the eyes and the upper cheeks, she was 
most frank and downright in all her thought and speech. 
There was no need to tell her to call a spade a spade, 
for she could never think of calling it by any other 
name, notwithstanding its possible sensitiveness to in- 
dignity. How she came to marry Miranda^s father was 
always a puzzle to me until I was told that she had 
a little income in her own right. Little incomes may 
account for great inconsistencies. Miranda was their 
only child, but tall enough for several. They who had 
Miranda had a family. 

Then,*” I said to Miranda's mother, you do not 
easily or foolishly take offence ?" 

‘‘ I never think any offence is meant,*” said she. 

Your husband and daughter are more sensi- 
tive?'' , 

I don't call it by such a fine name," she replied. 
‘‘That's where so many people get wrong. If they 
would call it nasty, dirty pride they might get cured. 
That's wjiat I call it. I say there is notliing else in^it. 
As to taking offence, I am one of the people that bugs 
don't bite." 
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L told you Miranda'^s mbther called things by their 
right names. r 

Miranda'^s mother was a Christian, though a poor 
hand at theology. 

In this poor driving life of ours there should be only 
time for sympathy and help. Words of bitterness spoil 
what little music there is. The most of men are better 
than they seem to be. Let us shoot down all evil, but 
spare the man who does it. The soul is bigger than the 
sin. 



* NOTE XXXIII. 

It is no use denying the law of compensation ; there 
it is. Man is a self-comfoiting animal. I have long 
known that. He calls drunkenness dipsomania ; he 
calls theft kleptomania. Everybody knows that. But 
a man of high spirits has just passed through the 
Bankruptcy Court, and he feels himself comforted by 
calling that fact an ‘‘ episode.*” I like the vagueness of 
the word ; besides, it does not grate upon the feelings. 
Why should it? Especially on mine, as I am not a 
creditor. 

Be on your guard, if you please ; I speak feelingly. 
A friend said to me : 

“That began life with three-ha’pence; how 
much do you think he is worth now ?” 

I cautiously suggested : 

“ Five thousand.” 

“No,” ^d my friend, “he’s not worth a brass 
farthing* 

Yet I call that monster my friend ! My charity has 
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blinded my judgment. He will be trying to borrow 
money of me in our next interview, ^ Impudence is a 
thriving weed. 

I 

A minister in the North tells me that, because he is 
anti-Gladstonian on the one question of Irel|ind, his 
principal subscriber has given up his sitting. Yet this 
is the sort of man who vapours against coercion and 
frowns upon boycotting ! It is very sad. This is the 
shady side of Dissent. I am a Gladstonian heart and 
soul, yet I would not take the bread out of the mouth 
of an honest opponent. Nor would ]\Ir. Gladstone. 
He is the soul of honour and generosity. 

Poor preachers ! I pity some of them. Let them say 
what is unpopular, and hassocks will be sent for by the 
dozen. So much for Christian manhood ; so much for 
Christian love. No ; I will connect myself. So much for 
the want of them. 

It must not be thought that ministers have more 
than their share of trouble. Some have none. We 
do not know when a merchant loses a customer, but 
five hundred people may know when a seat-holder gives 
up his seat. As a shoemaker, you know well enough 
that many customers have left you because of your bad 
leather and your bad fit. If yours had been sermon- 
shoes, all your other customers would have heard of it. 

When I was a young pastor, a greengrocerieft me 
because of a sermon I preached on bad weights, and 
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scales. He said such a subjecii should be preached upon 
on week-days, not on Sundays. This holy soul never 
attended a week-day service. Man is odd. 

I never read or write anonymous letters, but I receive 
bagfuls. I have thrown into the fire ‘‘ An Admirer,’’ 

‘‘ A Seat-holder,” and ‘‘ A Believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Why do writers hide their names ? Why do 
they waste their stamps ? If you have anything to say 
to a man, say it openly, kindly, modestly. Never put 
a blanket round your head when you are going to kick 
a man. It has a mean look, and I am sure you have no 
wish to be mean. 

Yet, meanness is a very subtleb usiness. It was mean 
of you to put a j>enny into the collection with the air of 
a man who was putting in half a crown. You tried to 
look silver when you should have looked cheap copper. 
You cannot sanctify fraud by singing very loudly. 

It was mean of you to give a thousand pounds for the 
conversion of the heathen when you were not giving your 
own young men in the warehouse enough to marry on. If 
they committed sin, I hold you responsible for their 
guilt. Never save a black man at the risk of damning 
a white one. First evangelize your own warehouse, and 
then draw a cheque for China. 

It is mean of you to keep a partner to do your dirty 
work. You try to play the gentleman and the Christian 
by letting him tell all the lies and turn all the thumb- 

15 
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screws. I am ashamed you. And you a church- 
goer ! you a psalm-singer ! you an H^xeter Hall chair- 
man ! • It is very horrible — very infernal. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissionei’s have a capital idea 
in view. It is to make all their leases practically 
perpetual. This would work immensely to the advan- 
tage of all the parties concenied. I Ijope no time will 
be lost in giving effect to the idea. It is statesmanlike, 
and will without doubt be very popular. 

Perhaps you do not know Mr. and Mrs. Bulson. 
Yes, you do ; they live in your house, or next door. 
Did you ever speak to the people next door ? They are 
so funny. They are quite a study. They look at you 
from behind the window-curtains, and grin at you, 
just the same as you do when you think they are not 
looking. Man is a self-deceiving animal. 

So the swift weeks come and go. The invisible thief, 
called Time, steals the gold of our life, and brings our 
body to the pauper-bed of the grave. It is a mean 
hospitality, and would be meaner and deadlier still had 
we no hope of the generous feast beyond. 



NOTE XXXIV. 

Two people in my village congregation were specially 
observant.*” They seemed to be all eyes. They 
claimed that nothing occurred within their circle which 
they did not at once and completely discern and esti- 
mate, That was the explanation of all their personal 
remarks upon other people. If I did not see what they 
saw, it was because I was not observant.*” lliis re- 
mark they used a kind of nettle with which they stung 
me in the very act of offering their frugal hospitality. 

‘*Did you see how the elders behaved during your 
sermon last Sunday morning P*^'’ 

No, Mr. Bulson, I did not.^** 

“ Then yoii should really be more observant. I saw, 
my wife saw — in fact, how anybody could help seeing is 
a perfect mystery to me.*” 

The fa^t is, I never see how anybody behaves during 
my sermoTig^ I am so busy with the sermons themselves » 
as to have no time to look at the people one by one. 
Yet the remark made by these observant people. 
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the Bulsons, gave me pAin. It is easy to plague a 
minister. Remarks which he coulc^ treat with con- 
tempt 'if he were only a citizen may annoy him very 
deeply in his pastoral c^apacity. Some kind critics never 
enter into particulars ; they only excite suspicions, and 
suggestively admonish an absent-minded minister to be 
‘‘ more observant,"" 

What do you know about the mq.n who preached 
for you last month ?"" 

‘‘ Only that he is as honest a soul as ever breathed."" 

“ Then, I may take it that this is your opinion 

‘‘You may. It is an opinion founded upon facts."" 

“ No doubt you think so. He was our guest from 
Saturday until Monday. I assure you we observed him 
very carefully from the moment he entered the house 
until the moment he left it."" 

“ Yes, we did,"" says Mi*s. Bulson ; “ and I have no 
wish to go further into the subject. I suppress my 
feelings. It is an effort to do so, I assure you, but I 
will not give expression to my emotions."" 

“ Cork "em down,"" said Bulson. “ It is no use 
troubling our esteemed pastor with painful subjects. I 
always say that a pastor"s mind should be kept free 
from worries."" 

My anger was rising rapidly, I could have scotched 
both the snakes, but I thought of my ailing wife and 
five little childi*en at home, and so I damped down the 
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dangerous flame. I was, hoWever, nearly uncontrollable 
when they whiniqgly talked of sparing my feelings. I 
hate to be put under obligations of that kind. • To be 
protected 4)^ the Bulsons ! To owe my ver^ sleep to 
the Bulsons ! For them to look at me with eyes which 
said, “ We could break your heart, but we designedly 
and affectionately forbear to do so r It was too much 
for me many a time. The Bulsons were elderly people 
who, with a comfortable income, lived in a comfortable 
house, and conferred dignity on the village chapel by 
taking two sittings in it, and “ observing in the 
minutest manner the unstudied actions of the rustic 
congregation. 

“ Did you observe how the Joneses have painted the 
outside of their house ?*” 

‘‘ No.’^ 

“ Most hideously. We always have to pass it on our 
way to chapel, and the violent greens and reds quite 
make our eyes smart. No doubt some people pass the 
disgusting spectacle and never see it. It would be a 
mercy very often to be blind.’" 

And deaf,” I added ; but the meaning was not 
observed ; some observant people occasionally miss a 
point. 

The Bulsons were not on familiar terms with the 
whole congregation. They lived within the high walls 
of their comfortable income. They secluded themselves 
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wi^in the towering paling of their dignity. To have 
a nod from the Bulsons was somethiijg to be remem- 
bered. It was equal to Congregational knighthood. 
To have tea at the Bulsons** was to graduate^ double first, 
with sevenfold honours. To differ from the Bulsons 
was ^not mere heterodoxy, it was “ flat blasphemy.” 
The Bulsons were “ observant.” All the people knew 
that the Bulsons were observant, and i^^ mortal terror 
of their scrutiny the people often did things which quite 
destroyed their reputation with the Bulsons. The 
awkward things were all done unintentionally, and were 
the result of downright nervousness, similar to that 
which once made a little boy say ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” to me, 
and then stammer out ‘‘ Thank you ” when I asked him 
to pick up my walking-stick. There is a terrorism 
which paralyzes the most conspicuous innocence. 

I was determined to have it out with the Bulsons. 
Flesh and blood could stand their stony observation no 
longer. Up to a given point Moses himself compared 
unfavourably with me in meekness, and Job was no- 
where in patience ; but beyond that point my anger 
outbumed the mumbling and stuttering wrath of those 
ancients, and made a way for itself like fire in a dry 
haystack. I will not tarry for a daintier figure — ^hay- 
stack will do. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bulson,” said I, “you have often 
advised me to be 0101*6 observant.” 
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“ That is true, sir ; we thibk it specially important 
that a pastor should keep his eyes wide open. We 
think it would help him in his sermons very much,"’ 

“ In what way, Mrs. Bulson I inquired. ^ 

“By making them more practical,” she answered. 
“I like practical preaching. I think a pastor shquld 
go more and more to the point. He should let the 
people know tl\pt his eyes are upon them, and that 
when they are least expecting it he is looking them 
through and through, and almost reading their very 
thoughts.” 

“ You quite cheer me, Mrs. Bulson,” said I, and turn- 
ing to Mr. Bulson, I added, “ Are you of the same 
opinion .f” 

“Distinctly so,” he promptly replied; “if pastors 
were more faithful, people would be more profited. 
But how can pastors be faithful if they are not ob- 
servant ? How can they speak if they will not look ? 
I have no wish, my dear sir, to pain your feelings, but I 
certainly think, and my wife also think.s, that you ought 
to observe your people and their ways, shall I say more 
punctiliously?” 

“ But,” I added, “ you would not recommend personal 
preaching ?’ 

“ I certainly should,” Mr. Bulson replied. “ Personal 
preaching is what that congregation rec|uires. I dis- 
tinctly UT^ you to be personal. Do not waste your 
time in generalities.” 
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/‘Why not be personal?**' Mrs. Bulson cheerfully 
interposed. ^ 

“ Belause the people might take offence,**' I said. 

“Let them," the Bulsons answered; “^scFinuch the 
better. Faithful dealing is what they want. That 
woujd soon waken them up and bring them to their 
senses. If I was a minister," continued Mr. Bulson, “ I 
would let 'em have it hot, nerves or no perves." 

“ Then you would support me if I took this course ?" 
I timidly inquired. 

“ Out and out," said Mr. Bulson ; “ and let me see a 
man in that congi-cgation who would hurt a hair of 
your head." 

“ But the women I inten*ogatively suggested. 

“ Leave them to me," Mrs. Bulson replied. “ For 
twenty-two years we have sat in that chapel. Many of 
the tradesmen are only too glad to have our custom, 
because they know that with us it is money down " 

“ Money down," Bulson interposed. 

“ And they cannot afford to snap their fingers at us, 
and, in fact, they will lie only too glad to take their cue 
from us." 

All this could haixlly fail to be satisfactory to me ; it 
was so nobly conceived, and so magnanimously ex- 
pressed. It was the very music of the Gospel sweetly 
brought down to the humblest channels of^omestic 
and neighbourly life. Now came my chance. The 
clock stiuck, and Destiny stood forth. 
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Said I, “Mr. and Mrs. l&ulson, I did not feel _ at 
liberty to move without your sanction ” (thei'e I scored 
visibly), “ so, before entering upon my new and /perilous 
course, I Miought I would read a few sermon^notes for 
your approval” (another bullVeye). “May 1 solicit 
your best attention ?” 

“ Certainly,” said they both. 

“ My sermon^ is on the duty of cultivating the art of 
mutual observation.” 

“ Capital !” exclaimed Mr. Bulson. 

“ I like it being called an art,” said his wife. “ It 
seems to give it more importance.” 

“ And to bring it up to the times,” said Mr. Bulson ; 
“ but we interrupt our pastor ; pray proceed.” 

I then read this note : “ There is a family in this 
church I must specially rebuke ” 

“ That's a stinger,” said Bulson. “ Pardon.” 

“ The people to whom I refer bring discredit on the 
Christian name. For no service of charity are they 
known. The poor and the sick they never visit. 
Poverty has no reason to thank them. Weakness can 
never bless them. For old age they have no staff. For 
childhood they have no smile. For sorrow they have 
no sympathy. And for these reasons I publicly rebuke 
the occupants of pew No. 13, Mr. and Mrs. Bulson.' 

Before the following Sunday pew No. 13 was cleared 
of cushions and hassocks. I “ observed ” that fact. 



NOTE XXXV. 

A suBniBAX pastorate ! My friend Mr. Washington, 
though too robust to be unsettled by idle fancies, or 
seduced into self-indulgence by morbid sentiment, had 
sighed for such a pastorate as a happy release from the 
clouded and restless city in which he had ministered for 
twenty years. He longed to escape from the tumult 
and roar of crowded thoroughfares, and to enjoy the 
silence and contemplativeness of country life, specially 
of country life on SundayfSj when the quiet of ruml 
scenery is hushed into a deeper calm, and made to 
harmonize with the peaceful joy which trembles in the 
good man^s heart. I did not wonder at his passion for 
the country, because he had the trained ear which 
quickly hears the going of God in the paths of Nature, 
and the penetrating eye which sees more than the mere 
letters which are written on the earth and sky. God 
had made him a deep interpreter of natural si^is, and 
given him that enriching gift of amplification^nd ideal 
development by which poets are able to make for them- 
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selves new heavens and a earth. He walked as a 
free man in the most charming haunts of Nature ; he 
knew the voices of the birds, and was familiar ^th the 
names of iqgiany trees and plants. Like an ar^dat lover,* 
he never tired of the sunny scene, and long after 
phlegmatic observers had exhausted its attractions, 
some new blush caught his watchful eyes, or some 
winged minstrel detained him to listen to a wordless 
song. That such a man had a desire for a suburban 
pastorate is easily imaginable, and therefore, though 
too reverent to force the gate which separated him 
from the enchanting land, Mr. Washington would 
gladly have assisted a higher hand than his own in 
opening it. To a fancy so fertile as his, there were 
many urgent allurements ; the church on the hillside ; 
happy families trooping from all directions to the 
house of the One Father ; the book of revelation illus- 
trated by the book of Nature; opportunity for self- 
introvension ; and that refinement of spiritual education 
which to some men is almost impossible amid scenes 
which incessantly strain their activities — all these things 
charmed and -tempted him, and at length brought him 
into bondage. Why not? Is it not hard for the 
poetic mind to dismiss the idea of an intermediate 
heaven — a quiet and sunny place just on the border- 
land, lyiiig between the gi-eat Shadow and the greater 
Light ? f o such a mind it seems a Idng way to heaven 
from the thronged streets through which Mammon drives 
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its^ sweltering votaries, an^ but a step from the flowery 
and fragrant landscape to the City^of Peace. So it 
appeardyi to Matthew Washington, and he desired its 
realizatioh^ though he hatl not lost one impulse of his 
generous humanity; his pitying heart had not been 
chillfd or shrivelled. So sure was I of this, that I had 
a deep conviction that he would carry with him all his 
city memories, and that they would very probably add 
a thorn or two to the tempting rose which he was so 
eager to pluck. 

In talking over his experiences in a suburban 
pastorate, Mr. Washington gave me a little insight 
into that intermediate heaven of which he had been 
dreaming for many a day, and as it is quite lawful to 
utter everything I heard about that murky and deceit- 
ful sky, I shall take the public into my confidence, and 
interpret the vision of a few kindred dreamers. 

Mr. Washington told me that he never knew what 
respectability was until he saw it in the suburbs. He 
had been accustomed to its presence in the city, doing 
its business, eating its public dinner, buying its penny- 
worth of literature, and pleasantly mixing with all the 
varieties of pei’sonality and costume which go to the 
making up of a city crowd. This was quite familiar to 
him. But when he saw respectability away from its 
mixed and softening surroundings, when its cf^orations 
were prominently displayed, and it seemed to have 
i 
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written out its claims after **the manner of a bill of 
particulars, he told me that his first sensation was that 
of intense coldness ; he shivered as if a hand oLice had 
suddenly touched him, and looked round the old 
kind friendships which had often made him glow with 
love to the whole world. When the broadcloth j the 
kid gloves, the jeweller}^ and fancy decorations are 
more promineyt than the man ; when the shell is 
exaggerated to a maximum, and the soul is confined to 
a small dark corner, it is not to be wondered at that 
guileless and earnest men are conscious of a change 
of climate which threatens their very existence. No 
respectability of culture, of nobleness, of benevolence, 
could have been too refined or too conspicuous for 
Matthew Washington. He would never have com- 
plained of this; he would rather have revelled and 
gloried in it with exceeding appreciation and thankful- 
ness. But when respectability exhausted itself in 
cabinet-making, upholstery, and tailoring, he shrank 
from it as from an effigy which he had mistaken for a 
living friend. 

In the suburb which Mr. Washington had chosen 
as the scene of his ministry, there were forests of 
mahogany, whole potteries of elegant ware, and nearly 
every fiouse had a fancy bazaar of its own. To 
his unconventional mind it seemed that there must 
be quite a dearth of household articles in the rest of 
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tl\e world, and that his stibarb had laid itself open to a 
jnsl charge of voracious and hearties^ monopoly. The 
influenie of this oppressive respectability was felt eveiy- 
where — 0*2 the road, in the house, at, school, but 
specially and cruelly in the sanctuary. Mr. Washing- 
ton was very earnest in his manner of speaking about 
this ; it was the chief difficulty of his pastorate, and he 
chafed under it without any attempt^ to conceal his 
pain. He felt that he was expected to determine his 
sermons by the local standard of respectability ; he was 
to pi'each quite as much to the mahogany as to the 
men; he was to think of the Turkey carpets in his 
exposition, and to remember the porcelain in his perora- 
tion. The idol was constantly before him, clipping the 
wings of his fancy, cooling the fer\'our of his passion, 
and whispering with cold breath : “ Sir, look at me, 
and mind your manners 1 *^ To a man of Washington's 
make this was intolerable. He suffered patiently for 
awhile, but at last the soul mcule a way for itself, and 
delivered a startling and burning testimony. The 
earnest witness had, of course, to reap the consequences 
of his temerity; several seat-holders protested, a few 
besought him to return to his ‘‘beautiful” sermons, 
and an indignant boarding-school abandoned the 
desecrated place for ever. Were they not right? Is 
it a proper thing to let loose a whirlwind^ upon a 
genteel suburb ? Is it becoming or agreeable to 
thunder the terrors of the Lord in the hearing of rate- 
i 
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payers who keep three servanb each, and sneer at eveiy 
house which has Jess than four rooms on the ground- 
floor? Here was Mr. Washington's error — inyhot dis- 
criminating between the rough and worthless creatures 
who occupy the ungainly city, and the genteel and 
peerless lives that keep up the respectability of* the 
nation. His hearers required doctrine without con- 
troversy, a lavish interepereion of rhyming couplets, 
and a loving assurance that, whatever became of the 
rest of the world, they themselves only wanted wings 
to become beautiful and happy as angels. This would 
have met their modest expectations, and secured their 
well-regulated applause. Instead of this, their bold 
and ardent pastor committed the unpai-donable imperti- 
nence of metaphoriccdly dismissing their coachman, 
setting fire to their mahogany, sending back their 
ornaments to the goldsmith, and talking to their souls 
the pure and revolutionary language of the gospel. 
This sort of thing ” would have done admirably for 
the people who spend their Sundays under the city 
cloud, but was insufterable to the human nature that 
kept gigs, and formed intelligent opinions upon the 
prevailing fashions. When human nature keeps a gig, 
and is sufficiently refined to discriminate between one 
perfume and another, it is only proper that its theology 
should be at least abreast of its civilization. The Ten, 
Commandments must subdue their tone, the Sermon on 
the Mount must be republished with emendations of 
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every alternate sentence, and the New Testament must 
be bound in vellum, and so arranged that it opens most 
easily a^ the precious promises. Let this be done, and 
the world, will enter into rest, A certain Dean once 
asked, ‘‘Why is not an attempt made to get rid of 
religion and the bold interrogator added : “ Men of 
the world must find it a great plague. It robs them 
of one day in the week, as far as outxyard business is 
concenied. It obliges them to submit to, and bear 
part in, a gi*eat deal of what they must feel to be 
atrocious humbug.’" If the Dean had talked the 
matter over with IVIr. Washington, he would have 
learned that in some suburbs “ religion ” had been most 
genteelly entombed, and that a guard had been set lest 
any of its fanatical believers should attempt to take it 
away. Men “ get rid of religion ” more respectably by 
chloroform than by a poleaxe. 

Pedantic respectability was not the only difficulty 
with which Mr. Washington had to contend. Along- 
side of it, so to speak, thei-e stood a grim opponent, 
properly called Sciolism. Every one in the congregation 
seemed to know a little about some out-of-the-way 
subject; not one had drunk deeply at the Pierian 
spring, but all had tasted its delicious waters. Mr. 
Washington’s church became like an incipient university, 
wanting nothing but genius and learning \o make it 
almost moderately respectable. Every household had 
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its hobby, and every child feltf himself at liberty to put 
Mr. Washington through *Hhe larger catechism with 
proofs.*” Mr. Washington thus came by some .strange 
experience^, not without instruction to the rising 
ministry. One family, for example, proud of a garden 
thirteen feet by seven, had undertaken the study of 
botany, and had duly classified a guinea’s worth of 
plants into Phanerogamea? and Cryptogamea?. Mr. 
Washington amiably admired the ha})py distribution, 
and thought he was coming oft* with flying coloiu's, when 
a young lady, in her thii*teenth year, utterly humbled 
him by asking whether the Primula farinosa belonged 
to the epi[)hytic or parasitic series of plants ? Of course 
the young lady herself knew, and of course her heart 
struggled between pity and contempt as she looked upon 
her uncultivated and plebeian pastor. The famous 
schoolboy ” to wdiom Lord Macaulay so often and so 
flatteringly refers (unknown, however, to all the world 
except the omnivorous baron himself), would have 
answered the trifling question instantly, but the un- 
mannerly Washington bluntly replied that he knew 
nothing about it. The blunder had serious consequences 
— ^the young lady could never comfortably place herself 
under the guidance of so ignorant a pastor. Another 
family had taken up the science of geology with con- 
suming ardour. The importance of a knowledge of the 
structure "^f the earth was paramount : no man was fit 
to live who was not deeply versed in palaeontology and 

16 ‘ 
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mineralogy, or who did not know the difference between 
an argillaceous rock and a mammaliferous crag. This 
was the noble creed of the amateur geologists; from 
morning tMl night their inspiring talk was about fossils, 
specimens, and remains ; every mantelpiece in the house 
bor^ some sign of felspars, hornblendes, micas, and 
zeolites ; eveiy child who had escaped long clothes had 
heard something of lamination, interstratification, and 
lateral variation; the proud parents, blinded by the 
dazzling genius of their offspring, glowed with admiring 
and speechless love as they heard their youngest son 
expatiate upon the contemporaneity of beds, and the 
distinction between anticlinal and synclinal curves. 
Poor Mr. Washington was ‘‘nowhere^ on this deep 
subject; but he little knew the blankness and culpa- 
bility of his ignorance, until a youngster, in the act of 
finishing a muffin, asked him if he could tell when the 
Jurassic period ended and the Cretaceous period began. 
The union of such splendid intellect with so ordinary 
and useful an accomplishment, while it intoxicated the 
parents with delight, filled the pastor with humiliating 
dismay. Other families had their favourite pursuits — 
astronomy, ethnology, history, chemistry, and even 
ontology in all its abysmal profundity and hazy ampli- 
tude; but the most conspicuous instance of scientific 
devotion was represented by a little company of three 
families, numbering on an average six members each, 
associated for the purpose of studying music. As the 
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improvement of congregatiofJal psalmody was one ,of 
the subordinate objects of the association, Mr. Wash- 
ington was occasionally invited to attend the meetings. 

0 

My reverend friend was soon distracted by subtle dis- 
cussions about dispersed harmony, dominant sevenths, 
and the percussion of dissonances — the last being forcibly 
illustrated by 1»vo elocjuent ladies. Mr. AVashington 
was, of course, delighted with the rare accomplishments 
of his people. He said so; said so with hearty and 
generous emphasis; said so again and again, as if he 
had nothing else to say ; his only wonder was that, with 
eighteen such brilliant singers in his comparatively small 
congregation, the singing was not of a higher type ; 
though he was bound to acknowledge, in common fair- 
ness, that since the association was founded he had heard 
of several of its eighteen members singing a common 
metre tune or two in a genteelly mumbling sort of 
style so perfectly scientific and refined that not a soul 
could hear them at the distance of more than four 
inches. 

With all this pedantic respectability, and still more 
pedantic sciolism, thei*e was, of course, a good deal that 
was unnatural in the spirit and habits of the people. 
Everything was done by rule ; everybody was secretly 
endeavouring to find out ‘‘ the correct thing,’’ and was 
determined to do it, whatever pain it might involve. 
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To have made a mor^ng call before three oVlock 
would have degraded the caste of the oldest inhabitant ; 
to have shaken, with anything like cordiality, the hand of 
the most ijitimate friend, would have damaged the most 
established reputation; and to have laughed heartily 
woujd have blighted the fairest prospects of life. It 
was, of course, forbidden that anything even remotely 
approaching surprise should be expi*ess^d ; a comet was 
to be looked at in a most composed manner, a total 
eclipse of the sun was to be regarded as a commonplace 
affair, no notice was to be taken of so trifling an event 
as an earthquake ; and as for shipwecks, railway col- 
lisions, and colliery explosions, to have so much as named 
them would have plungcni the excited newsmonger into 
the depths of vulgarity. This frigidity chilled Mr. 
Washington to the core ; it chilled his sermons ; and, 
worst of all, it chilled his prayers — ^those great prayers, 
so rich, so simple, so wise ! He still had the solace of 
God'^s fair field of Nature, and he enjoyed it to the full. 
Early in the morning he worshipped in the waving 
woods, and carried forward the sweet song of birds to a 
higher devotion; great Nature was kind to him as a 
welcoming mother, opening many a hidden door to his 
appreciative eyes, and adding many a modest and 
pleasant acquaintance to the long list of his quiet 
friendships within the circle of the wood. As*a thinker 
who worked ratKer from the spiritual centre than from 
the base of information, his field rambles were very 
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helpful to him ; his mind wai quieted and toned by ^e 
most potent yet ^gentle influences, and he gathered in 
those lonely rambles the vivid and truthful images which 
gave to his writings the living charm whicluallures the 
busiest reader to their close. 

• 

Yes ; we owe Matthew Washington''s writings very 
largely to his syburbanism. When he was in the city 
he wrote hurriedly, merely hinting at his subjects, and 
never doing himself justice either as a thinker or as a 
writer. It was enough for him to throw out an idea in 
its boldest form ; he almost despised artistic garniture 
and studious elaboration — there was the Ulea^ what 
more could people possibly require ? The consequence 
was that a certain class of sectarian reviewers handled 
him very roughly ; they describeci his style as jagged, 
abiiipt, almost coarse, and one reviewer so far pati’onized 
him as to say, ‘‘ Mr. Washington is improving.*” How 
these words made me tingle and bum with anger ! 
Washington himself merely smiled at them. 

Why, sir,*"’ said I, ‘‘ it were better to be cursed out- 
right than to have such dead praise !*” 

I cannot forget the beaming of his face as he listened 
to this burst of youthful enthusiasm. 

It is being cursed outright,*” he answered, if you 
did but understand it ; the writer of these words means 

• • • n * 

to sink me with a heavy compliment.*’ 

I did not comprehend the sentiment then, but it has 
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since come to have a Uearer meaning. When Mr. 
Washington went into the suburbs, he pleasantly said 
he would “try to spin better it was like him to speak 
thus modestly. There was resolution in the words, 
though they were so simple and unpretending ; how far 
they were fulfilled is known only to those who were 
made acquainted with the extent of his anonymous 
writings. I never knew any man’s sjyle undergo a 
greater change. 'Wliere it was short, edged, and rasp- 
ing, it became flowing, persuasive, and conciliatory ; and 
where once it would have but pointed a directing finger, 
it now revelled exultingly over the whole space which 
the wTiter’s thought was intended to occupy. In addition 
to many essays upon some of the deepest problems in 
theology, he indulged in repeated excursions into more 
cheerful districts of literature, and enriched the serials 
of the day with many an airy dream and tuneful lyric, 
of whose authorship the noisy world never knew. He 
has listened to praises of his writings by men who never 
would have looked at them had they known their author, 
but not once did he yield to the pleasant temptation to 
say, “ I wrote them.” He heard the verdict, and his 
reward for years of hard schooling was enough to satisfy 
him. I wanted to publish his claims as an author ; but 
he reminded me that silence is older than speech, and 
that fame is better for the dead than the living. I 
disputed this, and flattered myself that my* logic was 
better than his. 
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Why, sir,*” said I, is not fame but another name 
for influence? and is not everyone bound to increase 
his influence to the farthest possible extent ?*” 

‘^Possibly so,’’ he replied; ^‘but where jn author’s 
discovered personality might substitute aversion for 
applause, he might diminish his influence by attempt- 
ing to augment it.” 

On the oljier hand,” I ventured to rejoin, is it 
not probable that in many instances the force of pre- 
judice might be broken, and men be brought to own 
their mistake and repair it ?” 

“Now and again such a conversion would probably 
occur,” he admitted ; “ but taking a wide view of life, 
I believe that it is better not to risk the influence of 
the thought by disclosing too early the personality of 
the thinker ; that is, if his personality be in any way 
likely to excite prejudice. What does a moment’s 
popularity amount to ? Let a man give his name at 
last, if it so please him, for death is the best ansvfter to 
prejudice — a stem and temble answer, I admit.” 

With these views Matthew Washington continued 
his literary visor to the end. Never was workman more 
punctually at his post than was Washington at his 
desk. He wrote with his heart as well as with his 
hand ; and though I was honoured with his confidence 
for years, I never heal'd him say tlfat any paragrapK of 
his own fully satisfied his critical judgment. He could 
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have improved a word, dr strengthened a sentence, or 
burnished an image, or filed off an ^asperity, or done 
something which perhaps nobody else ever thought was 
in any degjree necessary or desirable. My fecft* was that 
his suburbanisni was making him too finicd, and that 
for the old abrupt vigour he would substitute an insipid 
refinement. Happily m}^ fear proved to be unfounded, 
for though the change in his style of. expi*ession was 
most marked, the pungency and strength of his thought 
escaped deterioration. His literary pursuits saved him 
from the melancholy which upon such a temperament 
as his would have been superinduced by suburbanism ; 
he had a secret world all to himself, a world bright 
with stars and beautiful with many flowei*s, and in this 
world he found bread to eat of which his suburban 
friends did not know. Yet there was a grief darkening 
and depressing the good man’s heait; and that giief 
arose from the fact that his people looked upon suburb- 
anism as a providential exoneration from a good deal 
of the hard work which falls to the lot of what may be 
called city Christianity. The poor, being out of sight, 
were to a large extent also out of mind. Sunday-school 
service was unknown ; tract distribution would have 
been an elaborate insult; open-air preaching would 
have brought eternal disgrace upon the whole suburb ; 
and any other form of work would have ruined the 
reputation of its projector. Religion soon becomes a 
superstition when it ceases to be a practice; and in 
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proportion as the second cc&nmandment is neglected, 
the first commandment becomes the occasion of the 
most corrupt selfishness — ^necessarily so, for reverence 
without benevolence destroys the univeimlity of rehJ- 
tionship which stimulates and strengthens the best 
affections of human nature. To do the simplest y^ork 
is to save religion from the most aggravated misanthropy. 
For a man to* light his last candle, and set it in the 
window of his cot, with the hope that its ray may 
catch the eager eye of the struggling mariner, who 
would give the world for light, is to please God more 
than to perform the most stately ceremony, as if the 
earth were no longer the abode of suffering humanity. 
True, we must not forsake the temple ; but, equally 
true, w'e must not neglect the disabled man who licg 
daily at its most beautiful gate. It is not denied that 
the picture of suburbanism now drawn is purposely 
exaggerated, but it is solemnly affirmed that there is 
enough of reality in it to demand the serious considera- 
tion of all who wish to do the work which Jesus Christ 
undertook throughout the whole of His ministry. No 
doubt the city is less pleasant than the green country ; 
no doubt the elegant sanctuary is more agreeable than 
the great meeting-house which stands in the thorough- 
fare of an ill-kept town ; no doubt there is a powerful 
charm in select society. All this is freely admitted. 
But when the whole case is viewed *from the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, I cannot but hope that there 
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will be a nearly complete inversion of the effects of 
suburbanism ; surely the happy da)^ will come when 
the members of Christian families will say to one 
smother, a« regularly as the dawning of thrf” Sabbath, 
“ We have enjoyed during the week many of the sweet 
and.healthful blessings of the country ; let us go to-day 
to visit in Christ’s name and for Christ’s good purposes 
the great city, that we may teach little children, that 
we may relieve and cheer the poor, and that we may 
support the ministers who witness for Christ under 
many discouragements,” Such a holy resolution would 
add keener relish to the enjoyments of the whole week, 
it would gladden many cheerless lives, and give robust- 
ness to the finest graces of the soul. 



NOTE XXXVI. 

My pear Mr. Stead, 

I thank you very warmly for calling my atten- 
tion to your notes upon Spiritual Communication, which 
you have published in the Christmas number of your 
Review, I am glad to be able to accept your statement 
without the faintest shadow of reserve as to its literal 
accuracy, because you have given me evidence which 
makes scepticism impossible. For my own part, I am 
not so much interested in communications from friends, 
relatives, old colleagues, and others as you seem to be. 
I acknowledge that, were such communication possible, 
it would be the most fascinating and absorbing occupa- 
tion to trace it out in its minutest detail, and to publish 
it to the world as something almost equivalent to a 
Gospel. I cannot but feel, however, that all the 
endeavours which are made to realize the spiritual 
world are endeavouiis which cannot end, in themselves, 
with an/ real advantage to anybody. What does*it 
amount to that a man has had a message from his uncle 
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or aunt ? Of what consAjuence is it that some ghostly 

presence has drawn pictures, or some spectral influence 

has written letters, or made lines upon a slate, or given 

some oth^ token and sign of nearness and interest ? 

$ ^ 

Even if all this were literally true, in my judgment it 
amounts to nothing unless we can cany the matter very 
much further. 

For myself, I have no difficulty in believing that all 
seances, all inquiries of the kind you indicate, all earnest 
endeavours to test the reality of the spiritual, represent 
so much groping after God Himself. ‘‘ God is a Spirit.'' 
If men were to give themselves might and main to an 
inquiry concerning God, I should regard that inquiry 
as expressing the deejiest interest in tnie spiritualism. 
Why be anxious to talk to the servant when we can get 
access to the Master Himself.^ Why talk to the sentry 
at the door when we can advance into the very presence- 
chamber of the Monarch ? It seems to me that a 
congregation, properly regulated, ought to constitute 
the largest and most effective seance possible. I do not 
look upon a congregation merely as a public mob or a 
miscellaneous gathering of unrelated atoms and particles. 
I look upon it as a constituted medium or organization 
through which the Most High can communicate present- 
day revelations. Of course, if congregations will not 
liSPt up their thoi^hts to this high level, they cannot 
expect to receive visions from God. If they have 
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merely assembled promiscuously to take only the 
interest of curiosity in what is going on, they will 
deprive themselves of all the richest advantages. I 
should hold, therefore, that the letter which you we)»! 
enabled to Write by some kind of spiritual influence is 
not for a moment to be compared in living interest, nor 
for the highest purposes, as equal to what we find 
written in the Jlible. In so far as the Bible is inspired, 
it is a collection of hooks, letters, exhortations, and 
criticisms direc^t from God. Then, why be adding post- 
scripts ? Why be concerning ourselves with inane and 
pointless letters simply because they are written in some 
sort of automatic fashion ? For my own part, I put 
prayer as the true medium of communication with the 
Divine, and I have no hesitation in giving it as my 
testimony that prayer, when unselfish, is answered 
immediately and fully by God Himself. 

I cannot make light of the suggestion that inspiration 
is a present-day fact. I believe that men may now 
receive direct messages from God. From my point of 
view, inspiration neither began with the Sacred Canon 
nor closed with it. It is the very life of God in the 
universe ; it the voice of God to the human soul. 
We can test it by ascertaining how far it introduces the 
element of moral discipline into the education of man. 
In the ^(bsence of such discipline--^>penetrating, sear£h- 
ing, and inclusive — so-called inspiration will be mere 
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enthusiasm or frenzy, M^orth nothing in itself, and 
incapable of doing anything in the best interests of 
society. Discipline is the test of revelation. The Bible 
hot only makes great revelations of the futUt'e and of 
destiny, but it imposes upon the present* daily tasks, 
daily criticism, daily responsibility. It is in this 
element of discipline that I find the real indication 
of Biblical passion and enthusiasm. Were we to live 
more thoroughly the Divine life, we should more deeply 
read the Bible itself. We do not want a new Bible ; 
we want a new reading of the old Bible. Everything is 
in that deep and ever-living root. Branches and stems, 
twigs and blossoms, may change, but the root itself 
abides for ever. I have no difficulty in regarding daily 
events as God’s daily Bible published to the world. I 
have no faith in the piety that excludes the Divine 
element from journalism. John Wesley used to say 
that he read the journals to see how God was governing 
the world. I find in every day’s events a new chapter 
of Divine providence. It would be no merely poetic 
fancy or conceit to regard each single day as a world in 
itself, revealing the whole drama of human experience 
in all its tragedy and comedy, in all its high lights, in 
all its complications, in all its agonies and joys. My 
religion enables me to see the spiritual element at work 
in all daily histoiy. I do not shut up God within the 
coVers of the Bible." He is at work now in every coimtry 
under the sun. Of course, there appeal’s to be a great 
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deal of tumult and incoherence, rioting and madness ; 
but after a due lapse of time, we shall find that the 
great Spirit has* been working out a sublime and 
beneficent issue. 

Is there not a possibility of turning a gi’eat idea to 
mean and unworthy uses ? Are there not Spiritualists 
who make a living by their medinniship ? Personally, I 
do not see any objection even to this use of a great 
spiritual faculty. Because a great inspiration can be 
abused, it does not follow that a great inspiration is 
impossible. We ought not to confine our attention 
to incidental degradations ; we should look, rather, at 
the highest possibilities of the aise. I have met with 
several Spiritualists, and have been struck by their 
pcmonal earnestness. One or two of the godliest men I 
have ever known were simply infatuated by Spiritualism. 
Other men have been sober-minded, earnest, simple, and 
straightforward in all their supposed realizations of the 
highest forces. Mr. Irving Bishop was a frequent 
visitor at my house. He laid no claim to anything in 
the line of Spiritualism. He said he could not explain 
his own actions ; m some cases he was neither afraid nor 
ashamed to calMhem tricks. A great scientific authority 
told him that many of his eccentric and marvellous 
actions were due to what he called unconscious cerebra- 
tion,'’ by which, I suppose, he meant, some unconscious 
action of the brain which did not fall within the 
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ascertained lines of menial science. I have seen Mr. 
Irving Bishop discover hidden things, find out words 
that were written and sealed up in en(^elopes, and so far 
fpllow^ the thinking of a subject as to be al\J[e to give 
names, figures, letters, and the like as they were com- 
municated from the brain of the subject to his own 
brain. All this was very striking, but what did it 
amount to ? I have also seen Mr. Stuart Cumberland, 
who went very much upon the lines of Mr. Irving 
Bishop. Mr. Cumberland made no pretence to 
Spiritualism or supematiiralism. He acted like an 
honest and straightforward man. He frankly confessed 
that he could do nothing unless with the full consent 
and co-operation of the subject. Yet he did some very 
notable things. For example, he told Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
to think of the name which he would forge ; then to 
think of the sum for which he would draw a cheque ; 
and then to think of the name of the place on the map 
to which he would fly for refuge in the case of suspicion 
or detection. This was surely a very complicated task. 
Mr. Cumberland did it — did it immediately, and did it 
perfectly. No doubt this was wonderful. No doubt 
a rogue could make a great deal out^f the exercise of 
such a faculty; but Mr. Stuart Cumberland simply 
said that he believed every mental action hatl its 
corresponding physical indications, and it wafe by the 
dut-working of these indications that his hand trans- 
ferred to the blackboard the impressions that were 
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written upon the brain of the subject with whom 
hfe was co-operating. This again, I repeat, is very 
striking ; at the same time, one cannot but ask. What 
is the use^bf it ? ^Vhat does it amount to Is it not 
merely a very curious trick, and nothing more ? 

Now, it is not so with regard to the Divine Spirituality 
to which I would respectfully call your attention. 
ViTien God acts directly, and vitally, and inspiringly 
upon the human soul, that gi’eat action all comes out 
in a pure, noble, and beneficent light. Thus we come 
to the real test of the efficacy of such inspiration. When 
inspiration, so called, ends in nothing but amazement or 
amusement, it is not Divine inspiration ; when it ends in 
high-mindedness, in sympathy, and in loving service to 
others, it is an inspiration which has come immediately 
from God. 

Inspiration will come to different men in different 
ways. Holy men of old spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. They did not know what they were 
going to say. The prophets probably did not under- 
stand one tithe 6f what they uttered. They were 
literally and in very deed the media through whom 
God spoke His word to the world. When the disciples 
were warned that they should be brought before judg- 
ment-seats, Christ told them not to give any thought 
to the matter of their own defence, because He pro- 

17 
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mised them that in the Wme hour it should be given 
them what they should say. Now, this power we have 
lost. We now preach with the words which men's 
wisdom teacheth. The Apostle Paul declare that he 
never preached in that way, but that he preached under 
the* immediate inspiration and direction of the Spirit. 
It is forgotten that this is the age of the Holy Ghost. 
No longer is there any visible Christ, n© longer is there 
any visible Cross. In a sense, the whole letter and the 
framework of original Christianity have been wsuperseded 
by the action, invisible and direct, of the Spirit. Not 
that the old history has to be surrendered or denied, or 
even modified, but it now stands in a new and distinct 
relation to the vital progress of the world. The letter 
has given place to the spirit, though the letter itself still 
exists, and must always exist, as a help to those who are 
at a certain point of religious education. 

I believe that preaching should be an act of inspira- 
tion. I am not now speaking of verbal exegesis. For 
verbal criticism arduous study will always be necessary. 
Nor am I making any plea for mental indolence. If 
any man shall say that he will take no thought what he 
will preach, but will stand up and the Holy Spirit 
speak through him, the probability is that the man will 
not be accepted as an instrument through whom Heaven 
^ will speak. The preaching that I now indicate is not 
the result of indolence or unconcern. The preparation 
will only be altered ; it will not be lessened. The man 
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who is going to preach under the influence of Divine 
inspiration must live every day with God ; he must lift 
up his thoughts to the veiy highest level, must banish 
everythin|; from his environment that would*vitiate hfs 
taste, narrow his sympathies, or create even an almost 
unconscious selfishness. He must be sanctified — ^that is, 
set apart for a special work, and must so live that God 
will accept him<as a fit instrument for His use in reveal- 
ing the Divine will. 

I will ask you to pardon me for trespassing at this 
length upon your attention and your patience. I thank 
you for all you have done in this matter of Spiritualism ; 
but I venture to submit to you that all you have done 
is but alphabetic and elementai’y, and that it ought to 
be no .surprise to you or to anyone else that communica- 
tion between the worlds is possible. The Bible has 
been teaching this during all the centuries of its exis- 
tence. It is not a truth outside the Church, but inside 
the Church, and upon the very centre of the altar of 
the Church. The Church ought not to look upon 
Spiritualism when the processes are honestly conducted 
with any but a friendly eye, because the Church well 
knows that every .^p in that direction means advance- 
ment towards ^e sublime fact that “ God is a Spirit,” 
and that He is willing to communicate every day with 
the spirits of those who wait upon Him in faith and 
love. * 



NOTE XXXVII. 

When I look at the hardships of my own compara- 
tively obscure lot, I cannot but wonder what must be 
the distraction and the suffering of men who are in 
exceptionally high public life. In limiting ray remarks 
to my own case, I am merely guarding other men from 
the suspicion of having sought in me an advocate or a 
representative. My own postal burdens are more than 
enough for my spare strength. I could cope with the 
number of the letters better than with the variety of 
their contents. I say nothing of begging letters, often 
too full of anguish to be within the reach of sympathy, 
or of anonymous letters, not one word of which do I 
ever read ; nor do I at this moment make any account 
of those literary cuttings sent by deli^h^e-minded friends 
who are afraid lest, by the omission of one chastisement, 
a minister should be exalted above measure. 

« 

A stranger writes that he is engaged to read a paper 
before a literary society upon the ‘*Aiianism of the 
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Fourth Century,^ and asks if I would mind ‘^jotting 
down a few particulars, and referring him to one* or 
two high authorities. Tlie same post brings an anxious 
inquiry respecting the right and the wrong of th^ 
practice of dancing in Christian families, with a request 
for a reply by return of post. The next letter, running 
to ten sheets of closely-written note-paper, discusses the 
question of l^nd, landlords, and ground-rents, and 
demands whether the time has not fully come when 
ministers should rouse themselves from their criminal 
lethargy and ‘‘ sound the tocsin of something or other 
which is beyond the range of my daily studies. The ex- 
cited writer says he addresses me on ‘‘ the ground of our 
common patriotism,^ and awaits my response with 

the courage of despair.*^ Whilst I keep him waiting 
I open the next letter, which piteously entreats me 
to give my views upon the subject of the eternal 
torment of the impenitent, and encloses a post-card 
for an immediate reply. Another correspondent assures 
me that his family might be compared to a bear- 
garden in consequence of divided feeling upon the sub- 
ject of theatre-going, and, utterly regardless of his 
metaphor, he ppUtely invites me to step forward and 
pour oil bn th< troubled waters.’’’ 

Is there any redress for public men under such cir- 
cumstancA ? Those correspondents-^-and they are the 
majority — who do not enclose stamped and addi'essed 
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envelopes are always most sensitive to neglect. Some 
of those thoughtfiil gentlemen read me severe lectures 
upon the common couii;esies of life,'” in utter forget- 
lulness of the fact that the lack of courtesy is on their 
side, and not on mine. I am not sure thaf editom will 
thank me for the suggestion I am about to make, yet it 
strikes me as the best possible course under the circum- 
stances — that such correspondents shoujd write to the 
papers. I would spare the minister by taxing the 
editor, if it wei*e not for the fact that some editoi-s are 
themselves the greatest culprits that ministei's have to 
guard against. Certain minor editors have invented a 
new outrage. Their idea is to write to public men 
for opinions upon the questions of the day. As, 
for example. What do you think of the proposal to 
make Mr. Gladstone the Pope of Rome and, What 
do you think of the attempt to make the Archbishop 
of Canterbury into a Dissenting minister.^ and, What 
would become of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the event of 
Disestablishment ? I observe, however, with satisfac- 
tion that in very few cases do the most representa- 
tive ministers allow themselves to be thus victimized. 
There are undoubtedly some subjecfc^ upon which a 
useful correspondence of this kind might be developed 
— my attention is turned in another and very dif- 
ferent direction, and I believe many are guarding 
themselves against this species of comjJIimentary 
felony. 
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May I say how I relieve my own burdens a little ? 
First of all, as I have just said, anonymous letters are 
at once thrown into the fire. Secondly, letters begin- 
ning in the style of Dear biother and fellow-sinner^ 
are deposited in the waste-paper basket. Thirdly, all 
letters from strangers that do not state their business 
in the first sentence are laid aside until “ a more con- 
venient season^"” Thus I treat the first sort as con- 
temptible, the second as misdirected, and the third as 
insincere. Under a less drastic policy I should not have 
lived to tell the tale. 



NOTE XXXVIIL 

SKFi’EMflER once more, and at work again next 
Sunday ! It is impossible. These autumnal months 
do not come, as in youth, on leaden feet as if with 
surly reluctance, but on strong eager wings, as if they 
would all come together if they could and roimd off 
life's anxieties in the very act of their deepening into 
despair. Whilst the plough stands in mid-furrow, I 
want to think a moment or two about the service and 
mystery of sowing and reaping. The whole work 
comes to so little visibly, or in any way that can be 
handled, yet, hapj>ily, we cannot tell wkat garnering 
may be going on in eternity. We may be reaping 
when we little think of it, for even in the darkness 
there are sounds of sickles in action— ^-sounds as of ripe 
com yielding to their keen edges, and\ sounds as of 
harvesters hastening upwards with heavy loads. The 
darkness lies thickly between the workman and his final 
joy. • ^ 

As to the work, my own and others’, I am often sad 
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about it. Sometimes I feel as if it must be all wrong 
together, there is so much of it, and so much bustle 
and noise in doing it. Conventions, conferences, con- 
gresses, programmes, proposals, bases of union, and^ 
resolutions amended into more than their first empti- 
ness — it is very awful, and may be heart-breaking to 
the watching Lord. Is Gospel life — the sweet life 
which is bom of love — an affair of hard words and 
intricate sentences ? Is it so frail a life that it must be 
fed with compromises, and coaxed by such parentheses 
in resolutions and programmes as will save its sensi- 
bilities at the expense of its robustness.^ It is sad — 
oh, so sad ! — that Christian men have to explain them- 
selves to one another so elaborately lest they should be 
mistaken for heretics. Christian men are now resolutely 
trying to speak to one another, and are engaged in 
stupendous efforts to abstain from mutual slaughter. 
It is grimly pathetic. ^Tien shall we know what the 
kingdom of heaven really is ? It is not a form — ^it is 
not even a form of words, nor could it be, for words 
come and go, and stand for different things in different 
years; it- is a parable — a deed of blood, a cry of 
divinest agony, a house not made with hands, a power 
represented by all metaphors expressing life, growth, 
inspiration, sympathy, and adoring love. It is the 
Holy Ghost. He is the factor most forgotten. What 
if He prtfer silence to speech ? What if to Him the 
church-meeting be a wasps’ nest, and the convocation a 
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remnant of Babel? We*camiot tell. A snowfall of 
resolutions passed by, but the Lord was not in the 
snow ; a storm of declamation broke^ on the slopes of 
'Sion, but ^the Lord was not in the boisterous rant; 
then thei'e came a still, small voice, a dreanl in sound, a 
tender breathing as of a yearning spirit, and that was 
the great power of God. That was Grod the Holy 
Ghost. , 

In beginning my work again, I would be filled with 
the Spirit. Father, make me one of Thine own 
prophets, a man who can read Chrisf s heart, and all 
human need, and all the things for which no words arc 
good enough. And clothe all Thy ministers with 
power, and enrich them with Thy sah ation. We shall 
then do in hot love what can never be done in cold 
criticism, and thus we shall receive and reveal the 
kingdom of brotherhood. We do not trust the Lord. 
We have locked up His truth in a muniment-room, 
and comforted our souls with the reflection that come 
what may we can always fall back upon the Court of 
Chancery. God has taken many things into His own 
care. We cannot put our plough into the sky, or 
drive our pegs into the horizon, or parcel out the sun 
into private leaseholds, least of all can we bring the 
spiritual universe within the borders of our theological 
Wtrifls. Yet we must be meddling. We tnust pro- 
fanely eke out the infirmities of overdone omnipotence. 
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We must invert the order (Sf the heavens by writing 
ecclesiastical letters, and asking the Holy Ghost to post 
them. Thus do we sin against God. continually. 

$ 

The Spirit of God having come, what then ? Then 
demolition, confusion, repentance, reconstruction — then 
a troubled Church, a defeated hell, a wind of life over 
the whole field, of spiritual activity, almost a sight of 
God. We must then part with many idols and selfish 
trusts. Many an organization will fall to pieces. 
Polish, Finish, Culture, Scholarship, as we now know 
them, may have to give way. Sinecure, Salary, Com- 
mittee, and Resolution may have to be destroyed. 
Every species of ecclesiastical manufacture may have to 
be overhauled. Every rightness will have to complete 
itself by including the rightness of every other man. 
The sect will be a means, not an end. Fellowship will 
be sympathy, not bondage. A voice, not of eai’th, will 
then proclaim : ‘‘ Behold, I make all things new.” But 
if ‘‘ the regular ministry ” must also go ? So be it. I 
believe in ministries which many would regard as 
irregular. ’ Let all minister who can. The pulpit does 
not make the minister, nor does the college, nor does 
the gown, noi does the diploma; the minister is a 
direct creation of God. Let Him thrust His own 
labourers into His own harvest, and let us not meddle 
with the dection and purpose of He^en. 

In humble dependence upon ' the Holy Ghost I 
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■woiilid Tctum to my work-*— only mine because it is first 
His. I go back to the city of sorrow — the vastest 
Aceldama known to history — ^helpless but for the help 
God. When Christ came near the London of His 

r 

day, He wept over it. What if He is evefi now weep- 
ing over the men who constitute His ministry What 
if His tears are the shower before the bolt ? It is poor 
work we can do at the best, yet God , may use us to 
great ends. Even the feeblest may be the mightiest, 
and those who have but little hope may return with 
the richest trophies. Enough for me, for any man, to 
know that the work is God’s, and that above the top- 
stone will rise the song and shout of men who have 
helped in the building of His house Beautiful. 



NOTE XXXIX. 

Some years ago I laid out a small sum in the pur- 
chase of the most magnificent work ever penned upon 
the subject to which it is devoted — nothing less than 
‘‘a complete guide to the attainment of purity and 
elegance of style in speaking and writing.” The sum 
expended was ‘‘ two and eleven.” How far the invest- 
ment was such as to tempt you to follow my example 
you shall presently see. Please to remember that the 
book in question is not merely a guide, but a complete 
guide ; and not a complete guide to rudimentary 
writing, but to the attainment of purity and elegance 
of style. What is said on the title-page is repeated on 
page 33 — “ our treatise being designed for the advanced 
student,” etc/ Notwithstanding this high design, the 
condescending author gives on his sixteenth page Pre- 
liminary Hints to Juvenile Readers,” the originality 
and valu£ of which do not admit of*two opinions. Hare 
they are : 
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‘^Be careful to pronounce each word deliberately, 
with a clear and distinct utterance of every syllable, and 
with due attention to the vowels, dip^hthongs, and final 
H(8pnsonants. Read as if conversing in polite society, 
not as a task, not thinking of your voice a%id how you 
impress your listeners, but, as far as you can, forgetting 
youreelf, and entering into the feelings and sentiments 
of the author ; and a caution to youthful readers may 
here not be ill-timed, namely, that they especially guard 
against an over-serious and formal tone and manner. 
The object of reading is to give pleasure, while impart- 
ing information ; therefore the voice, as well as the 
expression of the countenance, should indicate cheer- 
fulness, making it apparent that the reader takes an 
interest in the subject, and is gratified by the exercise. 
There is a natural charm in a lively and unaffected 
tone ; and, to conclude, we recommend the old-fashioned 
couplet as a very good rule for beginners, namely, 

‘ Learn to speak slow ; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places/ 

‘‘ A variety in exercises gives mastery, and for this it 
is advisable to practise alternately the different styles 
of composition, from the light and humorous, to the 
more grave and dignified.*" ^ 

The comprehensive advice to be careful about vowels 
aild diphthongs, yet not to think of the voice to forget 
yourself, and yet to let the countenance indicate cheer- 
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fulness ; not to think of the vioice, and yet to aim at a 
lively and unaffected tone, is most charming, enabling 
the author to come in at the front-cloor and go out at 
the back, and to say contradictory things in suclj^* 
manner as t«^ be bound to neither of them. The youth- 
ful reader is not to think of how he impresses his 
listeners, yet he is to show that he is gratified by the 
exercise ; he is Jto be indifferent to his hearers, and yet 
to remembei’ that his object is to give them pleasure, 
and impart to them information. They must be very 
juvenile readers for whom such lucid hints are designed. 
You will be pleased to observe that the countenance 
is to indicate cheerfulness, as a proof that the reader 
takes an interest in the subject, whether the subject be 
“ light and humorous or ‘‘ the more grave and digni- 
fied the great object with our pleasant author is to 
be cheerful^ in whatever direction the rhetorical wind 
may blow. 

So much for juvenile readers. Coming to advanced 
students,’*’ the author “ doubts whether the strict for- 
mality of methodical systems may not often prove 
rather a hindrance than a help to minds of a superior 
cast.’’* Keepiiig his eye upon ‘‘ minds of a superior 
cast,*” the author sublimely says : “ Had the early genius 
of Shakespeare beeh thus cramped and rigidly tied down 
to preciscf modes and details of study, we much doubt 
whether his imagination would have expanded with the 
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fiwdoBit Wd gnifdiie originality, which 
*®®*UtQte tile great diann of his dnunatic composi- 
^ tions. We admit that, so trained, he might have been 
"Wmenlly plirewd and clever, but he would •not have 
been Shakespare as he has come down to ills, and as we 
delight to know him.’" This is, of course, a most satis-* 
factory explanation of Shakespeeme. We now see 
clearly all about him. Avoid jirecisc modes and details 
of study, and you will probably be a Shakespare ; 
keep clear of hints to juvenile readers,” or you will 
never write “ Hamlet.” 'fhe judicial mind of the 
author admits that had Shakespeare read such hints, 
and been foolish enough to take them seriously to heart, 
he would have been a tolerably shrewd man on the 
whole — nay, more, ‘‘eminently shrewd and clever,” 
which is a poor encouragement to the public to buy our 
author’s “ complete guide.” How any man can have 
brought himself to imagine that Shakespeare could have 
been “ cramped and rigidly tied down to precise inodes 
and details of study” is not to be satisfactorily 
accounted for, except on the principle that he himself 
was “ rigidly tied down ” in his youth, and has never 
been able to shake off his bonds. 

Having thus explained the majesty of Shakespeare, 
the author adds with wonderful simplicity : “ We have 
therefore purposeljr omitted much of the introductory 
matter commonly found in school treatises,” etc. This 
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is one of the collateral blessing which Shakespeare has 
conferred upon the world. Because Shakespeare might 
have been spoiled by modes and details, our author 
shrinks from the possibility of nipping sopie yoipg" 
Shakespeare In the bud, and therefore avoids “ precise 
•modes and details of study.*” This was very darings on 
the part of the author, yet he recovered himself by the 
aid of a great name. ‘‘ Nor,” says he, “ are we without 
support in this our view. It was the advice of Dr. 
Johnson,*” etc., clearly showing how impossible it is 
even for the strongest minds to proceed far in original 
thinking without coming upon unexpected and illus- 
trious companionship. Dr, Johnson advised a young 
man to give his days and nights to Addison, and our 
author adds this important remark : We hold the 
counsel advisable, for his w'ritings exhibit a faultless 
style and classic purity, while breathing a cheerful spirit, 
enlivened with a rich vein of humour and a playful, but 
harmless, satire, and as a moral essayist he has rarely 
been excelled.*” After this, no one will be at liberty to 
question the “ advisableness *” of Dr. Johnson’^s advice. 
In the firnt instance Dr. Johnson supports our author‘‘s 
opinion, and in the next our author supports Dr. John- 
son*'s opinion, and thus the whole question is settled. 
Still, remembering that ‘‘by some this celebrated 
essayist is regarded as out of date,*” the author 
judiciously^' adds ; “We deem it well, then, to begin 
with Addison, but by no means to end with him/’ 

18 
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Certainly not ! Begin *with an author of “ faultless 
style and classic purity,"” but by no means end with 
him."” Give your days and nights to Addison, and the 
^i«^oQ[iainder of your time to somebody else ! ‘ 

One brief division of this ‘‘ complete guide is en- 
titled “ The Suggestive Faculty,"” and in giving ‘‘ Hints 
for its Exercise, the author says: “Jn order to be 
fluent in speech, we must be fertile in thought; for 
words being but the signs of our ideas, to have a 
copious command of the former we must multiply the 
latter. Whatever, therefoi-e, sets our thoughts actively 
at work, will serve our turn, and claims our first atten- 
tion. For this formal rules are not needful ; a single 
suggestion may suffice. We will then at once com- 
mence.’"* Prepare yourself, my friend, for one of the 
most pathetic illustrations ever addressed to your heart, 
and please to remember that it forms part of a book 
intended for “ advanced students ” — not for tyros, but 
for men of capacity and strength. Tlie author’s object 
is to teach his advanced students how to ‘‘multiply 
ideas,” and how admirably the illustration is fitted to 
serve this useful purpose you will see without the aid of 
a commentator : “You have received, we will suppose, 
two invitations, each being to spend a month, one with 
friends in town, the other in the* country ; you must 
choose between them, and perhaps are pusSzled in so 
doing. Ere you decide, you will think and turn over in 
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your mind the pleasure and advantage you may expect 
from either. On the one hand the country tempts you 
with its freshness and beauty, its rural scenes, its walks 
and rides^and healthful recreations ; on the <jther hgr-d» 
the town al1;racts with its gaieties, its social pleasures, 
and diversified entertainments — in either case not omit- 
ting the companionship you may prefer and the society 
you will enter, into. Here is no lack of matter for 
thinking, if you would choose discreetly ; and it will be 
helpful to note down separately the pros and cons, and 
then weigh and consider. We have merely thrown out 
the hint for the youthful composer.'” 

“ Here is no lack of matter for thinking r You will 
obseiwe that the town attracts you with its gaieties ; 
you will also observe that you are not only to thinks 
but to turn over in your mhid^ and the difficult part of 
your work is to think and turn over ‘‘ the pleasure and 
advantage *” which exist only in expectation, and there- 
fore don’t exist at all. It is very prettily said that the 
country tempts you with its rural scenes. Observe the 
intellectual process through which you have to pass 
before going out for a month’s holiday : “ think — turn 
over in your lyind — note down separately — then weigh 
and consider ” — thafs all! Why, you could not do 
more if you had to*choose between life and death ! I 
am afraicf that if anything could bave enfeebled the 
wings of Shakespeare, this process of ‘‘ thinking ” would 
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have succeeded in doing ^o. If you should ever avail 
yourself of this absurd advice, pray don'*t tell the friend 
whose hospitality you accept that you have made your 
ivug to his house through the briers of such shSarp logic, 
and especially keep the secret from his wife, or she will 
not ask you whether you will take tea or coffee, for fear 
you should retire for an hour to “ note down separately 
the pros and cons.’" It is, however, a great relief to find 
our author saying, “We have merely thrown out the 
hint for the youthful composer.” If the youthful com- 
poser will do the same thing, the hint will be treated 
exactly as it deserves. No, no ; we must have some- 
thing better than this, worse is impossible. Why, this 
is infinitely better : a minister, whose command of 
words was positively alarming, was asked by what 
method he had accjuired such amazing fluency, and he 
frankly owned it was the result of practice. Said he, 
“ When I go out to walk, I say to my stick, ‘ Long 
stick, hard stick, strong stick, smooth stick, thick stick, 
light stick, nice stick.’” Whereupon his waggish 
listener added, “ Dry stick,” and left him. 

You are not to be deterred from the practice recom- 
mended by our author by its difficulty, b^use “ such a 
proceas constitutes the element of solid improvement,’’ 
and, besides this, “ the task becomes easier with prac- 
tice: one thought* begets another, till at length we 
master the difficulty and become conscious of our 
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power. We then begin to •take a pleasure in duly 
ordering our ideas, and in giving a becoming expression 
to them.*” This word of encouragement is needed, con- 
sidering 'the painfulness of the task appointed by the 
exacting author. Some of us have great difficulty in 
“commanding our thoughts'*"; judge therefore of my 
delight in coming upon this luminous passage : 

“ It is most desirable to acquire betimes a habit of 
fixing the attention and concentrating the thoughts, 
which are ever prone to wander, especially with the xm- 
practised; a watchful guard is therefore requisite to 
counteract this propensity ; and it is no less needful to 
be able to control our ideas than to have formed them 
aright. In the choice of words, also, to give a judicious 
expression to our sentiments, due care and discretion 
are indispensable."" 

That settles the question, by putting you up to the 
art and mystery of mental concentration. You. see 
now exactly how it is, don't you ? Appoint a watchful 
guard, and give due expression to your sentiments — 
tliat"s all, nothing easier, my dear sir, if you know how, 
which it is not the business of the “ complete "" guide to 
tell, especially for the trifling sum of two and eleven- 
pence. Still, pur author must have felt that in putting 
the case in this clear manner he had made a consider- 
able contribution td that form of authorship which, as 
George Htiot says, “is called suggestion, and consists 
in telling another man that he might do a great deal 
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with a given subject by bringing a sufficient amount of 
kifowledge, reasoning, and wit to bear upon it.” 

I 

You will admit, I am sure, the importance of 
‘‘^riety in fomis of expression on this subject our 
author is conspicuously great, as you will see by the 
following : 

‘‘This is effected by changing the position of the 
component parts of a paragi'aph, or compound sentence, 
without altering the words. 

“ Example. 

(1) When a good man dies he leaves all his bad behind, 

and carries all his good with him. When a 
sinner dies he leaves all his good, and carries all 
his bad. 

(2) When a good man dies he carries all his good, etc. 

(3) A good man when he dies leaves, etc. 

(4) A good man when he dies carries, etc. 

(5) When he dies, a good man, etc. 

(6) A sinner when he dies — When a sinner dies, etc. 

N.B , — This sentence admits of twelve variations.” 

Now, sir, no more talk of want of variety in preach- 
ing ! By a skilful use of this novel permutation, one 
sermon will last you a lifetime. When I reflect on this, 
it is impossible to begrudge the two and elevenpence 
for so complete a guide. Query : If one sentence admits 
of twelve variations, of how many variations will two 
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sermons admit ? Then the text may be varied ; begin 
one inch from the beginning, then begin in the middle, ^ 
then read it backwards, and then try it from the 
beginning. If the order of words may be varied, why • 
may not thg emphasw of the words be varied too ?• See 
how rich a field is opened by this simple plan ! Take 
the text, “ Go thou and do likewise,’’ and the results are 
truly wonderful. Thus : 

Go thou and do likewise ; that is, don’t do it here^ but 
go out and do it. 

Go thou and do likewise; don’t work by deputy, do 
your own work. 

Go thou ami do likewise ; it is not enough to go, you 
must also do. 

Go thou and do likewise ; don’t merely think or ap- 
prove, but act. 

Go thou anti do likewise ; don’t be original ; copy and 
reflect, but don’t originate. 

N.B. — Thia emphasis is adapted to all subjects and 
occasions. 

The native delicacy of the author’s taste is strikingly 
shown in his remarks upon ‘‘ Qualified or Softened Ex- 
pression.” Some of us have an unfeeling way of calling 
a spade a spade, apd a shameful habit of calling a liar 
a liar, ^’o all this rudeness there may now be a happy 
end. Speaking upon ‘‘Qualified or Softened Ex- 
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pression,’’ the author says: ‘‘This serves to mitigate 
the severity of i*ude and harsh-sounding words, by 
avoiding a:ll such as are highly offensive. Thus, instead 
. of branding the individual with the odious apithet of 
lia^'we msfy accuse him of misrepresentatipn. Instead 
of the stigma sluggard or idler, we say, deficient in 
eneigy, the reverse of diligent, prone to inaction. In- 
sufferable pride will be exaggerated self-esteem ; for 

•• 

madness, alienation of mind ; and instead of brutal 
folly, a lamentable want of prudence.*” 

This rule would considerably change (not improve) 
the method of putting things in some parts of the New 
Testament. For example, “If any man say he love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar,*” would be, 
he is guilty of misrepresentation — a much gentler 
method of dealing with the case. Even Solomon, 
wisest of men, might be amended : when he says, “ Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard,*” he should be read as saying, 
“Go to the ant, thou who art prone to inaction!"’ 
WTien Jesus Christ calls Herod a “ fox,"*’ He should be 
understood as calling him “ that animal of the genus 
Canw, with a straight tail, yellowish hair, and erect 
ears "" — decidedly more polite, and more considerate of 
human feeling. ^ 

Remember that no preacher was ever madej[)y rules. 
You may have a bag hill of excellent tools, but if your 
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fingers be unskilled, your instruments are of little use. 
Does the spade make the gardener ? Does the easel 
make the painter f A man may read guide-books and 
finger-pests all the days of his life, and yet never take a ‘ 
walk ; or h^ may be profound in Bradshaw, ancT yet 
never enter a train. It is possible, too, to be a critic 
Mrithout being an artist, and to be able to find fault 
without being able to do better. Many of your hearers 
will complain of your sermons who could not write a 
sermon if they were to be rewarded with heaven for 
doing so. Don’t upbraid them for their inability. 
Fault-finding is a distinct and special talent. What 
would you have thought if, when you told your shoe- 
maker that your shoes didn’t fit, he had challenged 
you to make a better pair.?* Remember this, and be 
humble ! 



NOTE XL. 


It has been one of iny misfortunes in life that people 
have never forgotten anything I ever said or did since 
I was three years old. The other day this misfortune 
took an awkward turn when a lady asked me if I had 
any photogi'aphs representing myself at that early 
period, and what my mother thought of me at that 
tender age. Was I very precocious ? Did I strike out 
and kick a good deal ? Were other children afraid of 
me ? The misfortune would not be so severe if people 
did not ex{}ect me to remember as clearly as they do. 
When I say “ No,” they assume a look which means, 
You fraud! You base pretender! How dare you 
affect to forget ! 

Said one friend, ‘‘Do you remember putting your 
arms round a man and telling him to look up 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You did, and you won that man’s heart.” 

I am so hardened that I can $^nd a good many 
things, but one of the things I cannot stand to hear 
some persons try to quote what I have said. Thus : 
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I was so much profited by what you said about the 
Corinthian pillar and the snake in the grass.*^ 

Now these are*two exciting subjects about which I 
know nothing. I have as a matter of fact never con- 
sidered thegi. But what could I do ? The mafi was 
profited. Why should I mar his edification when it 
harmed nobody ? * 

It is another misfortune of mine, as I told you before, 
to know a man who always finishes my sentences for 
me. He is a very friendly policeman. When I go out 
of town I put my house in the care of the police, so I 
wished to recognize their attentiveness, and siiid : 

When we are on our holidays it is a gi'eat satisfac- 
tion to us to know that our house is in the care ^ 

1 paused. 

He added, “ Of One above.**’ 

I only meet this helpful friend occasionally, but never 
without his endeavouring to assist me. 

When I next saw him I wished to make some recog- 
nition, in a pecuniary form, of the services of the police, 
so I slowly said : 

“ I have lately been considering ” 

I paused. 

He added, “ Your latter end.” 

Now, how*is it possible for me to give that man any- 
thing ? It would •be like giving something to a collec- 
tion. ^ 

A third misfortune of mine is to encounter people 
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who have no idea whatever of the meaning of words, 
yet they will sometimes use very long ones. What a 
lady meant I cannot tell, but these are her very words : 

‘‘ When I write your name I always add ‘ incorrigible 
— one in a million.*' 

Now, in the name of all inferior animals and things 
without life, what does this faithful woman mean ? 

In an omnibus one day I was seated opposite a young 
woman who gave her baby so much sponge-cake that the 
little creature coughed itself black in the face. A man 
sitting next to me had the courage to remonstrate ; the 
man, I may add, was that most solemn of all creatures, 
a Scotchman slightly the worse for tippling. 

‘‘Woman,*” said he gravely, “what you have now 
done might have been fatal — speaking grammatically, 
I say it might have been fatal.*’*’ 

On the other hand, it is my good fortune now and 
then to meet a really sensible man. Here is a case. A 
friend came to my private room in the City, and said in 
a tender Welsh tone : 

“ I have called to see if you can *” 

“ I cannot,^ said I. 

“ Can*’t you P’’ he sweetly inquired. 

“No,'’ I added. 

Thank you," said he; and the interview was at an 
end. ® 

I wonder if he was going to ask me ta accept a 
hundred pounds ? 



NOTE XLI. 

Thomas is my occasional gardener. He is full of 
notions. Not what I want, but what he wants, is the 
rule in my garden, which is only about half an acre in 
size when all is said and done. From Thomas’s talk, 
you would think it was a large estate enclosed in a ring 
fence, and that only himself could handle the immense 
concern. Perhaps it is his liver. I cannot say positively. 
But whatever it is, it so works upon Thomas as to keep 
him in a constant state of alarm and apprehension. 
For hearing all sorts of avrful things Thomas is as un- 
lucky as an evening newspaper. Thomas never smiles. 
Thomas seldom speaks except when he has something 
very awe-inspiring to communicate, and then his whisper 
is worth a fortune. When I approach Thomas in what 
I mean to be a cheerful and exhilarating manner, his 
very look chills me to the maiTOw. He is sure to have 
heard something qtiite dreadful which he has read in a 
comic nwspaper. For what earthly reason I cannot 
make out, it is so unlike what you would expect, Thomas 
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takes in a funny pajier e^’^ery week, and gets out of it 
the most astounding information. He must read the 
paper upside down. Perhaps, I saV, it is his liver. 
What else can it be that leads Thomas to suppose that 
the advertisements are the paper, and the hterary con- < 
tents are the mere filling up ? Thomas has his own way 
of doing everything, and no man can turn him from it. 

The other day, it may be two years sijice, I meant to 
be very rollicking and mirth-provoking, so I asked the 
following funny question : 

“ Thomas,"’ said I, “ how are things going on ?” 

I thought he would see the irresistible fun of the 
inquiry. He failed. 

‘‘ O lor, sir !” said he, his face rigid and pale, “ I see 
by the paper that many crowned heads are trembling 
in their shoes.” 

“ ^rhomas,” said I, the last spark of humour dying in 
my frivolous breast, “ how do you account for that ?” 

Thomas took a spell at deep digging and simply said 
nothing. He literally forgot that I was standing there. 

‘‘There be a-many things going on,” said he at 
length, “which if they was not a-pushing about one 
would say that something or other was a-standing 
upside down.” 

“ Thomas,” said I, “ you never spoke a truer word.” 

“ In particular in that there America,” said Thomas, 

“ which I never did think a very safe place to live in, 
not but that it’s big enough.” 
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‘‘But Thomas, ’■* said I, ‘iwhat on earth are you 
talking about? I don’t see how your words ha’tog 
together.” ^ 

“ Why, sir,” he replied, “ they have elevators there — 
-machines th^t go up and down places like chimneys— to 
save running upstairs.” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ A good deal, sir. I see the other day, in that there 
paper o’ mine, that a man had something the matter 

with him, and the chemist he tell the man Oh, lor ! 

it is too awful !’ 

“ What, Thomas ?” 

“ Why, sir, that man had something in him which 
went up and down, and up and down, all day long, and 
the chemist and druggist tell the man that he knew 
exactly what was the matter with him.” 

“ And what was the matter, Thomas ?” 

“Well, sir, you will never guess, not if you was to 
stand there till the Judgment Day.” 

“ Then tell me.” 

“ As true as true, sir, the druggist told the man that 
he had swallowed the elevator, and the man was so 
compounded and fuzzled-Iike as he couldn’t deny it. 
No America for me, if you please,” said Thomas, snipping 
oft* a dead twi|: with a jack-knife. 

“ Thomas,” said •!, “ the world may or may not be 
round, bjjt it is undoubtedly queei'.’i 

“ Ay,” said Thomas, drawing a long sigh and look- 
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ing the very picture of misery, and it will be queerer 
still, and a good deal queerer, if they go on making 
many more pills and plasters/' 

‘‘Pills?” 

“ Yes, I don't say it is not. I won’t lie about it. 
I see by the paper there was a earthquake somewhere — 
somewhere a long, long way from here, and a man said 
he knew a pill as could cure it. I read that, sir, with 
my own eyes. I got my little girl, sir, to read it over 
again, and she burst into tears, and cried like a rainy 
day till I promised her a doll.” 

“ Then she quieted down, did she 

“ She did, sir. She dried up wonderful.” 

“ Thomas,” said I, “ have you a vote for a Member of 
Parliament ?” 

“ In course I have, sir, which is no more nor right, as 
I often say, says I. Life would not be worth living, 
says I, if reading men could not vote blue or yellow, and 
please themselves which.” 

The Course I Took. 

I don’t say it was a safe course, or a course that any 
other man should take. I simply say that I took it. 
The man I mean — of course you have heard of him, so 
I need not tell you his name — had an odd way of finish- 
ing my sentences for me, and of telHng me with great 
feeling that he knew what I meant, and thep putting 
it into words from which I shrank in awful fright. “ I 
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know what you mean,^ said he ; you mean that the 
one is not so beastly vulgar as the other.*^ Now, nothing 
was further from my meaning, but have I hurt his 
feelings by telling him so ? I know what you mean,’’ 
f ?jiid he ; ‘‘ you mean that, of all the confounded 

nuisances in this blessed w'orld No ; not that — as 

far from that as possible. I should say, speaking 
roundly and ofF-handedly, about two million miles from 
that. But as he saw my meaning so clearly, it seemed 
cruel to mar his innocent gaiety, and to turn my back 
on a man who thought he was doing me a good turn. 
He so far saw my meaning that he could break in upon 
a sentence and close it for me in the most startling 
manner. In my calmer moments I speak very slowly, 
and thus I afford many openings for ardent minds. 
My quieter style tempts quick-speaking persons to 
enrich my halting talk with many parentheses. They 
cannot resist the tiny demon which they call their 
“ genius.*’’* 

Take a specimen of what I mean, not forgetting how 
painfully slow is my speech : 

“I saw the other day [a man on two donkeys] a 
forlorn-looking sailor [wondering what land was made 
for], who asked me for an odd copper [tobacco again], 
and when I a$k%d him how he spent his Sundays [he 
looked forlomer still], Jie said that his widowed mother 
and a very ^infirm but respectable un9le [both in the 
workhouse], though so tall as to be continually [in the 

19 
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way of the swallows] had always advised him [to despise 
inconvenient questions], and when I i*emonstrated 

‘‘ I know what you mean,'*' said my friend ; ‘‘ you 
mean that when you fluflFed up to him like an excited 
turJiey — 

“ No, my friend,"’ said I — far from it. I let turkeys 
do their own business. I never fluff. I do not go to 
the poultry-yard for my manners. But as your mind is 
so keen — in fact, as your precision so strongly resembles 
omniscience — I may tell you that though the prophet 
Balaam once held a brief interview with a donkey, I am 
not aware that the donkey was so comj)lete an ass as to 
supix)se that he knew what the prophet meant.” 

That is the coui'se I took. A minister is sometimes 
di'iven to very painful alternatives, and my only wonder 
is that, on the whole, he can adopt them with so un- 
affected a resignation. 

The course I took in another case may appeal to the 
sympathy of many brethren. It was the case of a baby. 
I call her a baby, for she was only four and a half 
within a year or two. But so precocious ! Her infor- 
mation turned me white. I am sure nobody can believe 
a word I am going to say. She asked me when we were 
alone if I had seen the cat, and, obeying iny conscience, 
I answered, “ No.” “ If you give him a strawberry he 
will almost sing ‘ God save the Queen." ” 

‘‘ Have you i^ead about the Roosians ?” she continued. 
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Yes.^ 

“ And about the resun^ections 

That such big «vords should come out of so small a 
mouth simply stupefied me. 

‘‘ Have you any brothers 
Jack. But Jack is a dunce."” 

‘‘ Oh, for Heaven’s sake !” I rashly exclaimed, do 
fetch him.” 

“ He is dirty,” she said. 

“The dirtier the better,” I assui-ed her. “Run,” 
said I, “ and bring Jack at once. I long for him.” 

“ He has been throwing coals at the dog all day.” 

“ Bless his heart !” said I ; “ oh, kiss him for me, and 
bring in the dog too.” 

“ The dog knows nioi’e than Jack knows.” 

“Then, keep the dog out,” I answered. “ Oh, kennel 
the beast ! Tie him up with ropes. Fetch Jack.” 

“ Jack has a naughty prayer,” said she. “ He says, 

^ O God, I thank you for making nice snails, and I thank 
you for giving me strength to squash them.** 

Jack came. Jack was coaly in appearance. He 
might have brought the coals up from the pit. He 
was sooted o’er with the dark gi’ime of thoughtlessness. 
But I loved him. He knew nothing about Roosians 
and resurrections. 

“ Jack,” said I, “^are you really a dunce Y"" 

“ I cai^thiw a stone furder nor Billy Townshend,” 
was his incoherent reply. 
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Where do you throw rtones, Jack 
At Jolly’s hen-pen.” 

‘‘Jack,” said I, “here’s my hand.^ I love you. I 
could scream about you. I could strike a medal in 
your* honour. Oh, Jack, let me hug you, and kiss r 
youj and bless you ! Jack, you arc a coaly, sooty 
hero !” 

$ 

That was the course I took. Jack liked me. He 
said he would not mind coming to chapel if I could 
“ make it shorter.” 

My doctor is the man who forces me to a course 
which might be painful if I could really believe him. 
He is so kind and so sympathetic that he tells lies. 
At least, I fear he does, and I feel it the more because 
he tells them for my sake. He wants to comfort me. 
Thus: 

“ Doctor, what can I do for a pain in the head .?” 

“ I know it well,” he would answer ; “ I once had that 
same pain seventeen weeks, and never closed my eyes 
during the whole time.” 

“ Doctor,” another time, “ I have such a pain in my 
left eye.” 

“ Nothing to what I have had,” said he ; “ I had a 
pain in both eyes for four months, f»nd at one time my 
friends were afraid 1 should lose my reason.” ^ 

Whatever disease I had the doctor had had, only he 
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had suffered fifteen times mdre than I did, and fifteen 
times longer. At length I invented a case. 

Doctor,*” said I, I am afraid hydrophobia may be 
coming on.*” 

‘‘ When I*had it,’’ said he, my friends put me into 
a strait-waistcoat and mopped my head with soapsuds 
five times a day, and, strange as it may appeal’, and 
indeed incredible, the only thing that did me good was 
almonds and raisins.” 

What was I to do ? ^Vhat course was I to take ? 
How could I tell him that he fibbed on a gigantic 
scale ? I wished to take a judicious course, so I started 
my complaint from the spiritual side. 

‘‘Doctor,” said I, “what is a man to do who has 
broken all the commandments 

“ When I broke them said he. 

“ Fow, doctor 

“I mean,” said he, “when I was on the point of 
breaking some of them ” 

“ Oh, which,” said I — “ do say which 

“ I mean,” he said, “ I mean, I suppose, I cannot but 
feel, I ” 

Said I : “ Doctor, that’s just my case. You have 
said what I have long meant to say as soon as I could 
put my thouglxts into shape.” 

I think he saw it. • 



NOTE XLII. 

If we believe the New Testament, we believe that men 
were once made whole without medicine or doctor. 
If this was a fact in New Testament times, why may it 
not become a fact in the present day ? If it is a fact, it 
is the most beneficent fact in history, and, being such, 
it ought, if possible, to be recalled and re-established. 
To grasp the question wisely and thoroughly, we must 
go back to Christ's own day and think with Him. We 
have no concern with knaveries, quackeries, empiricisms, 
or fraud and pretence of any kind ; all these must 
be banished from the mind, or they will create pre- 
judices which truth itself cannot penetrate. First of all, 
let us strive after simplicity of mind ; that is essential 
to progress. Did Christ heal men ? Yes, He did. Did 
Christ’s Apostles heal men ? Yes, they did. Was the 
healing mechanical, sui-gical, medicinal? No, it was 
not. Was the healing spiritual, sympathetic, mental ? 
Yes, it was. Is Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
^or ever ? Yes, He is. Does Christ still live and work 
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and reign ? Yes, He does. * That settles the case. 
Suffering is the ^me, Christ is the same, love is the 
same. Then what is wanting ? Just what was wanting ^ 
in Christ’s own day. Dost thou believe?, Belifvest 
thou that I !im able to do this thing ? All things are 
possible to him that believeth. He could not do many 
mighty works there because of their unbelief. We must 
simply and heartily adopt the belief — a most rational 
belief it is — that the things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God. Tliat is all. The belief 
must not be mere assent ; it must be the ruling 
and ever-active principle of the life. Not to doubt 
is not belief. Mental indifference is not belief. 
Belief is by-life. We must, however, take care that 
belief is maintained at its proper level. This is 
vital. What is the proper level of belief ? It is not 
that it is best to be cured ; it is that God knows best 
whether it shall be life or death, and to say “Thy will 
be done.” We are, of course, naturally inclined to 
think that it is best for us to be cured, whereas we 
ought to have no opinion about the case at all, but to 
leave it absolutely in the hands of God. The curing of 
disease is a very paltry matter ; to cure the disease of 
distrust of God is the supreme miracle, ITiat is health. 
The healed heart will then talk thus : “ Lord, my body 
is diseased, my suffering is great ; thou knowest whether 
it is better for me to die than to*live. I want to be 
well. I enjoy life, I want to live for the children’s 
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sake, for the work’s sake, for my own sake. But I am 

• ignorant, I am small-minded, I am selfish. Make Thy 
will my will, and evermore may Tliy will be done.” 

• That is faith at its highest level, and, indeAl, on its 
only’level, 'for on any other line it is only disguised self 
consideration. 

'f'hat there is a power which is not dependent on our 
desirc or our will is clearly shown in the New Testament 
as well as in the Old. Mountains could be removed, 
storms could be silenced, bread could be multiplied. I 
do not, however, know any case in which a man was 
healed against his will. There are certainly cases in 
which the faith was not in the sufferer, but in his father 
or friends, as, for example, in the case of demoniacal 
possession. But in such case faith was impossible, and, 
being impossible, was not indispensable, for Christ 
magnified Himself in the infirmity of the sufferer. 

What we, then, have to strive for is the higher faith 
of acquiescence in the Divine will, not caring whether it 
is by life or by death that we have to magnify God’s 
grace. That believing men are not healed, but are 
actually plunged into deeper suffering is no argument 
against the potency of faith. It is in the well-bome 
contradiction of our desires that we cany our faith 
to its highest point. The question shcmld never be 
dependent on the lower will, the, minor desire, but 
always on God’s wjll, which can never be cjuel and 
never be mistaken. Then, at our weakest we may be at 
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our strongest, and in dying w,e may abolish death. The 
miracles of faith have often been regarded as mis-* 
carriages, becaus^e have judged them in one way only, 
and that way the mean way of our own will. The* 
miracle of Ipve may have eclipsed the miracle of power, 
and in another world we may see that our disappoint- 
ment was our greatest blessing. 

The question then arises. Are we to force our faith 
upon God, and to judge Him by our ignorance ? Am I 
to say, “ Lord, I am blind or maimed, and I ask Thee to 
heal me, for with my whole heart I believe Thou art 
able to do this’'? I may say this, but I must not con- 
clude there. I must repeat the Lord’s prayer : “ Never- 
theless, not my will, but Thine, be done.” In such a 
case the bodily eyes may remain blind, but the eyes of 
the soul will enjoy strong, clear vision. That is the 
true faith-healing, and the true healing-faith. What 
is faith but the superiority of the spiritual over the 
material ? I have not the shadow of a doubt that the 
material will decrease and the spii'itual will increase. 
The ponderous locomotive will be superseded. We 
shall have telegraphy without the wire. We shall ring 
up souls as we now ring up the eai^s of the body. We 
shall know that we are wanted at the telephone, and go 
to it and listdn for a message. This is the spirit of the 
new time, as it was^the spirit of the old time. We are 
moving Jpwards the God-power — Gqd is a Spirit. Mind 
created all things, why should not Mind rule them P 
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With barrow and spade a day-labourer can carry the 
*ino{lntain into the sea. Why cannot a faith-inspired 
mind order it out of the way and scatter it on the 
'waves ? In the end it will be so, but not until universal 
mind is in universal harmony, for otherwise /aith would 
be the creator of disorder, and the enemy of peace. 
We shall then see, not the faith of one man, but the 
consolidated faith of all men. , 



NOTE XLIIL 

I WANT to tell you about a boy that had a garden, 
which was not like any other garden you ever saw or 
ever heard about. The boy himself never saw the 
garden. Only think of that, now ! A boy had a 
garden and never saw it ! A boy sowed seed in his 
garden, yet never set his foot in it ! There were twenty 
gates into the garden, and the boy watched every one 
of them, for fear the plants and the flowers should be 
stolen. But that is not all. The funniest thing is that 
wherever the boy went he carried the garden along with 
him. Wherever the boy went, the garden went ; and 
whenever the boy had a moment to spare he put some- 
thing into the garden. 

Now, woujd you like to hear about this boy and his 
garden ? If you would like me to tell you all I know 
about it, hold up your right hand as high as ever you 
can. jffow hold up the left hand in the same way. 
Now hold up both hands together just as high as ever 
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you can reach. Very well*; now I see you are all awake, 

' so I can begin. 

' The boy’s name was Janey. But wait a moment. I 
must be wrong. Is Janey a boy’s nameg Tell me*.' 
(Children answer.) Then I will tell you what it must 
have been. It must have been Jamie. That’s it. Now 
what does Jamie stand for ? (Children answer, James.) 
Yes ; that is it. Who can spell James ? (Let them 
try.) But who can spell garden? (Let them try.) 
Very good. Now we come to Jamie and his garden. 
Jamie had a spade, a rake, a hoe, and a dibble. None 
of you can spell dibble, can you? (Let them try.) 
But who can spell hoe ? That will puzzle you. (Try.) 
There were many strange things that Jamie put in the 
garden. One was a little, hard, black seed, and when 
the flower came up Jamie called it ‘^good resolution.” 
That is a long word. How many syllables are there in 
it ? (Try.) Who can sj)ell it ? (Try.) Now, what is 
a resolution ? You don’t know. Well, let me tell you. 
When a boy makes up his mind to get all his lessons 
quite ready for school, he makes a resolution, and when 
he keeps his word he is said to carry out his resolution. 
Jamie had six good resolutions all in a row. Shall I 
tell you their names ? If you would like nle to tell you 
their names, lift up your right hand. (Go through 
same process as beforp.) Thank you. (1) To keep all 
his clothes clean ; (2) To get all his lessons ofif ; (3) To 
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get out^^ of bed the very moment he was called; (4) 
Never to get into a bad temper; (5) Never to cheat 
when he was playing; (6) Always to say ‘‘if you 
please i/hen he wanted anything. Now, can you tell 
any one of Jamie's six resolutions ? (Try.) A very 
strange thing once happened in the garden belonging 

to What did I say the boy's name was ? (Answer.) 

Yes; Jamie. One of the gates opened as if by itself, 
and Jamie went to see what was the matter, and behind 
the gate there was a little fellow almost hidden in the 
hedge, and his name was Tommy Play. Tommy never 
did any work ; he always wanted to play with some- 
body, and he would have played even on Sunday if his 
mother had not kept her eye on him. Tommy put up 
his finger, as if he wanted Jamie to go to him; but 
Jamie said. No, he could not go because he was busy in 
the garden. What do you think Tommy did.?^ He 
offered to give Jamie two marbles if he would go and 
play. Then he said he would lend Jamie his top to 
spin all the afternoon if he would play : but Jamie said 
“ No," and just then Tommy's mother came along with 
a leather strap, and gave Tommy such a stroke upon the 
arm that he began to cry. And what do you think he 
did then? Would you like me to tell you? If you 
would like m^ to tell you, hold up yoiu* right hand. 
(Same exercise as Jbefore.) Well, Tommy told his 

mother that it was all Jamie's fault; that Jamie came 

•• • 

out of the garden and wanted him to play. Now what 
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do you call that ? It was a LIE ! It would le better 
fojr a boy to have his right hand cut off than to tell a 
lie. A lie is a very awfiil thing ! It is so cowardly, so 
mean, so selfish. The boy who tells lies never comes to 
any good. , But I want to tell you more about Jamie, 
so we will let Tomray'^s mother take him home and tell 
him what she thinks of him. 

Jamie went back to his work in the garden, and what 
do you think poor little Jamie did.^ Try to guess. 
(Give them a little time.) I will tell you. Poor little 
Jamie forgot to shut the garden gate. He never 
thought of it. He just ran away, as if Tommy'^s 
mother was going to beat him, too. It was a pity 
Jamie did not shut the gate, and I will tell you w^hy. 
A dog got in at the open gate and ran all over the 
garden, and made such a mess of the flower-beds. It 
was not a bad dog ; it did everything in play ; but that 
did not hinder it from doing a great deal of mischief, 
and giving Jamie a great deal of trouble. People should 
always shut gates. It is always a wise thing to lock a 
gate, because dogs are going about, or robbers, or some 
sort of bad people. If ever you open a gate be sure to 
shut it again. If Jamie had shut the gate, the dog 
could not have got in. Poor Jamie was very sorry when 
he saw what the dog had done. But Jamie was not the 
boy to sit down and cry about things. Jamie buckled to 
like a good lad, and^soon had the garden put right again. 
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Not: , shall I tell you the name of Jamie's garden ? 
(Answer.) Would you really like to know it ? (Ans\Yer.), 
If you would really like to know the name of Jamie’s 
garden^ walk twice round the room, then sit down just 
^here you are now. (Let this be done.) That’s* good. 
Now I am sure you would like to know. Very well, 
then, Jamie’s garden was Jamie’s heart, Everyont? has 
that very same kind of garden, and everyone may sow 
seed in his heart that will come up in beautiful flowers, 
or perhaps in beautiful fruit. Some children sow bad 
seed in their hearts, then all sorts of bad things spring 
up, and it is often very hard to pull them up by the 
root. It is no use pulling the leaves or cutting the 
twigs off* You do no good until you have got down to 
the root, and tom it every bit right out of the ground. 
Now, I leave you to think about all this. What was 
the boy’s name ? (Answei*s by the children.) What 
had he got ? What did he call the flower that came 
up.»^ How many flowers of that name were all in a 
row ? Can you tell me any of their names ? Who 
opened the gate,?* What did he tell his mother.?* 
VSTiat did Jamie forget to do ? What happened then ? 
What was the name of Jamie’s garden ? Thank you. 
That will do for the present. 



NOTE XLIV. 

Although it is generally safer to prophesy after an 
event than before it, life would become very insipid and 
disagreeable if we could not sometimes take a canter in 
the dark. But, truth to tell, I do not see much dark- 
ness upon the main outlines of the twentieth century, a 
century of silent, but profound and historic, revolutions 
and developments. 


PREAC^HIKG. 

Preachers there will always be, and possibly great 
preachers, but, taken broadly, thei*e will be no pulpit 
in the twentieth century. Preaching is the supreme 
impertinence, as between man and man, unless the 
preacher be divinely inspired and qualified. Given an 
inspired message and an inspired messenger, and the 
pulpit is safe. Is it possible that England can require 
ail the preaching, and the kind of preaching, that is 
done in it every week? Does England require the 
preaching of thirty thousand able-bodied men every 
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Sunday-^^nd twice every Sunday — in the year? Or, 
if all the pi'eaching is required, is it required in the 
same place ? The Master said, Go into all the world.” 
Do not many of us say, “Come into our nice little 
i^jeting-house and take a sitting in fro^it of the 
gallery ”? Let every man answer for himself. 

TEACHERS. 

I distinguish broadly between preachers and teachers. 
The latter we shall always need. Of well-equipped 
teachers we can hardly have too many. The coming 
century will be impatient with incompetent teachers; 
but the very degree of its impatience, on the one hand, 
will be the degree of its appreciation on the other. 
Men do willing homage to the teachers who can bring 
them within cleai' sight of all the kingdoms of God 
— Righteousness, Purity, Music, Beauty, and Eternal 
Love. 

CHURCHES. 

As to churches, a wonderful change will take place. 
Little Bethels and Zions, “ bom to blush unseen,” will 
be swept off the face of the earth. Small tests of faith, 
sectarian standards of orthodoxy, pedantries, whims, 
and theological crazes will all disappear, and men will 
gather in adoring love around the Christ of God. There 
will be a grand Church, then ! In that holy day opinion 
will be nql^hing accounted of compared with sincere love 
aud passionate devotion to the service of the poor, the 

20 
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weak, and the weai'y, who need a word in sea&on. In 
that day men will not know that there ever was so great 
an anomaly as a State Church. The buttress of the 
State will have been displaced by the unseen aan of the 
living Go<I, and outward glitter will disappear un^er 
the dawning and brightening radiance of spiritual 
beauty and loveliness. The Church of the triumphant 
Saviour will in very deed be established, for she shall 
have granite for her foundations and salvation for her 
walls. 

The great freedom which is coming upon all sections 
of the one Church will not be the fi^dom of wanton 
and riotous licence. It will be the freedom of eternal 
law — ^the law which makes astronomic music and keeps 
the oceans within their appointed lines. We must 
set our faces as a flint against the crime of violating, 
even in vain attempt, the solemn and rhythmic order 
of God. 


PROFESSIONALISM. 

In the twentieth century the Christian conception of 
thought and service will be cleansed of eveiy taint of 
professionalism. The taint is indeed foul and mis< 
chievous. Many of the old heresies would pass out of 
the mind of the world if men were not professionally 
engaged in keeping them green and blooming by con- 
stant watering. From every point of view, this is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. It is unspeakably sad to 
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see mert taking long journeys to the cemeteries of 
the opening Christian centuries, exhuming putrescent 
heretics, making their ghastly jaws repeat their foetid 
commonplaces, then argumentatively slapping their 
and putting them back in their Imtiqifated 
shrouds. It is a hideous way of getting a living. Let 
the dead bury their dead. I-.eaving the things that are 
behind, let us, for Christ’s dear sake, press to the arms 
He opens for us. The twentieth century will want to 
know the present tmth, and not to hear the lies men 
used to tell two thousand years ago. 

POLITICS. 

Politically, what changes will take place ere the close 
of the twentieth century ! The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners will all be paid off, and their millions have gone 
to the reduction of the National Debt. Leaseholds will 
have become freeholds. The land will be no longer the 
monopoly of men who never paid for it. Men will not 
be great by title but by character. He who does most 
good will be crowned as the king of men. The House 
of Commons will consist of five-and-twenty members, 
and the House of Lords of six referees. Vestiy locusts 
and County Council vampires will have died of starva- 
tion, and been buried unwept, unhonoured, and un- 
8ung.‘*' The tax-gatherer will no longer be a shadow 
on the dQpr-step, but the welcome pigesence of an honest 
messenger sent by honest neighbours. 
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THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

And the public-house, where will that be ? It will 
be burned with fire and brimstone. It was built by the 
devil^ and ^ the devil it will go. The public-house is 
the gate to hell. Who can write the stor}/* of the i*ufh 
it has wrought ? Oh, the misery, the heart-break, the 
desolation, the orphanhood, the murder, the suicide, the 
madness, for which that accui*sed house* is responsible ! 
But the twentieth century will see the passing away of 
the chief tragedy of perdition. In fancy’s quick, glad 
hearing I catch the sound of all the distilleries, breweries, 
drunkeries, falling in one terrific crash; whilst thei'e 
goes up to heaven the thrilling shout, ‘‘ The house of 
Bacchus — that street-comer god of London — has fallen 
into hell r 

SCIENCE. 

Science will be no longer hostile to religion, nor 
religion hostile to science. There never should have 
been any controversy between them, llie God of the 
Bible is the God of Nature. He planted the forests, 
and breathed the life, and moulded the stars, and made 
the whole house we live in. He that built all things is 
God. Religion may have to change her forms and her 
way of putting things, but not her reverence for God or 
her glad obedience to His will. So long as the sky is 
above the earth man will need religious expressions of 
word and service for his highest nature and ms noblest 
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impulses. Little Dogma must give way to immeasurable 
Truth, stunted Creed must make room for majestic 
and increasing Faith, and shrunken Self must yield to 

( I 

the diviner claims of Man. 

LITERATURE. 

In literature, authors will be paid and publishers 
well rewarded. A ghastly Paternoster Row skeleton 
will no longer go up and down amongst the poorer 
ministers, asking them to write gratuitously for his 
magazine on the ground that they may be doing more 
good than they are aware of. What a benevolent 
skeleton ! What a religiously-disposed rhinoceros ! 
All this miserable knavery will be scorned out of 
existence, and honest labour will be liberally rewarded. 
This state of things is being rapidly brought about 
now. Periodical writers are often paid with a liberal 
hand. 

PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

The twentieth century will see a great change in the 
matter of public companies. They are, one and all, so 
far as I have seen the prospectuses, cunningly-plotted 
swindles. I make no reference to private companies. I 
refer to companies got up by company-promoters. 
Who can tell the nysery consequent upon the Liberator 
swindles. Every man connected ^with that business 
ought, in my opinion, to be publicly flogged. No 
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punishment could equal the crime. I say this as a 
minister who knows family soitows hereby occasioned 
too dreadful to be expressed in wordS. 

women. 

The position of woman in the twentieth century will 
be in happy contrast to that which she now occupies. 
It is now customary on the part of weak men to lower 
the conversation so as to bring it within the feminine 
capacity. I have been immensely amused by the super- 
human condescension of sundry masculine idiots. ITie 
moment a lady enters the room the subject drops from 
even a very moderate intellectual level to the baby, the 
weather, the crops, and the newest thing in umbrellas. 
There is a softened murmur of maudlin consolation in 
i*espect of rheumatism, and a feebly energetic protest 
against any woman caring, or daring, to have an 
opinion of her own. Recent University successes have 
shown that women can go to the top without losing one 
atom of grace or gentleness, of simplicity or child-like- 
ness, of sympathy or affection. All that has been taken 
away from the region of fancy, and squai*ely settled 
down in the region of indisputable fact. It must be 
very humbling to men of a certain cast of mind to know" 
that girls take the B.A. degree in dozens and scores, 
and never stoop to wear the elementary and now 
humiliating decoration. But what are third*.class men 
to think of girls who know mathematics and natural 
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philosophy enough to build the Forth Bridge, and yel 
can laugh, and dance, and joke, and even take a hand 
in the kitchen ? * 

CONCLUSION. 

m 

I congraftilate the men who will live far into the neii 
century. I would I were just now beginning , m} 
ministry if I could begin it with my present experience 
Shall we see things on earth from our spheres beyond 
the death-line ? Shall we be permitted to see hoi^ 
silver comes instead of iron, and gold instead of silver i 
We shall soon know. The sun-set of this century is the 
sunrise of the next. Let us more and more confidentl} 
hope in the Living God. 



NOTE XLV. 

I FEEL that the argument for a State Church has not 
been stated as forcibly as it might have been, and I am 
quite sure that Nonconformists do not realize the 
argument which they have to answer. Nonconformist 
and Dissenter are two very different terms. John 
Wesley was a Nonconformist, but he did not oppose 
a State Church. Church and State are the principal 
words in the argument, but it is often forgotten that 
they are words of changeable meaning. ITie word 
“ State has undergone a great change ; it is now an 
almost religious term. What with its taking up such 
work as education, temperance, thrift, arbitration, care 
of the aged poor, and emigration, it is a most domestic 
and true friend. The State is not now merely a 
taxing-machine ; it is the guardian and friend of moral 
progress. The Church, too, is not whatsit once was ; 
it is self-reformed — it begins to understand the age. 
When it de-feudali^s and de-Romanizes its^myer- 
Book, and when its bishops cease to be lords of the 
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realiri^ that they may become the ifathers and pastors 
of the people, it need not trouble itself about -dis-* 
establishment ; that question is entirely in the hands of 
the Clmrch itself. Less lord and more Lord, and the 
Church cannot be injured ; less priest and*more pastor, 
and the Church is safe. The Church should recognize 
that an intelligent and earnest Nonconformity is one of 
its best frieqjis, because it is critical, emulous, and 
suggestive. He is in the Apostolic succession who 
inherits the Apostolic spirit, and who lovingly under- 
takes Apostolic work. Apostolicity is not an order ; it 
is a spirit. 

Nonconformists will never accept public money for 
spiritual service, because they believe that Christian love 
should pay for all such service. Why not take public 
money for service rendered to the State? There are 
recognized ‘‘ temporalities ’’ even in religious work, why 
should not the State help all Christian communions in 
that direction ? Sites have to be purchased, buildings 
to be erected, leases to be renewed, dilapidations to be 
made good, and the poor to be helped. I distinguish 
between State patronage and State gratitude. The 
Churches are the best soldiers, the best policemen, and 
the best financial securities of the nation. The State is 
therefore de^ly indebted to the Churches, and should 
appropriately recognize its obligations. As to State 
controls all churches have it : the^ are exempted from 
rates and taxes ; they are licensed for mamages ; they 
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are debarred from commerce; they must keep their 
doors open during public service ; when disputes arise 
respecting theological trust-deeds, those deeds must be 
interpreted and determined by legal tribunals; and 
when'marrili.ges are solemnized the agent 9f the Sta^a 
is indispensable. Talk about State control ! There 
it is. 

As to the rot that is talked about Henry VIII. being 
head of the Church and Charles I. being head of the 
Church, it is not true. It is not the rnan ; it is the 
Khiff that is head of the Church. There are bad 
Dissenting ministei's as well as bad Romish popes, but 
they do not destroy the character, the dignity, or the 
true succession of the ministry. 

A State Church should provide for Nonconformity, 
and should never account Nonconformity a crime or a 
heresy. 

Has the complicated but responsible unit called the 
State the right to elect a religion ? 

That is the vital question. If it has such a right, all, 
else is mere matter of detail. If it has not, then dis- 
establishment becomes an immediate and most urgent 
duty. 



NOTE XLVL 

It is quite an awful thing to have an ambition which 
you cannot realize, and which you dare not breathe to 
your dearest friend. You shut yourself up like 
Archimedes, and brood upon it, and are quite sure 
that to-morrow you will be running out in your night- 
shirt, screaming “Eui'eka!^’ and yet that mon-ow 
recedes from you like the horizon : you think you have 
it now, and lo ! the bubble has only damped the hand 
that snatched it. It is a new principle you ai’e in 
search of — a new way of doing things — telegraphing 
without wires ; communicating with the Antipodes 
without mechanism; seeing without eyes, and little 
efforts of that sort ; and in your own secret soul you 
think it can be done if you apply your mind to it. 
You apply your mind to it, but nothing rewards your 
pious industry. It is as bad as having an unproved 
earldom in the family. You are sure you are an earl, 
and you ought to be in possession of ten thousand 
aci*es in each of ten counties, and the only thing that 
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lies between you ar^d success is one bit of official paper — 
‘ say a birth register or a marriage certificate. I am so 
glad there is no disputed earldom in our family, for I 
can get to work in an honest way, and pick up an honest 
livelihood. If any man tells you that you are an eaii, 
poison him. My father was potentially present in the 
Garden of Eden ; but I say nothing about it, as I have 
no wish to discourage the rest of the human family. 

Why does one man succeed and another fail ? I 
don’t know. As a rule, good work brings good success, 
but not always so. Many men work hard, but they 
work at the wrong end; many men apparently do 
nothing and get everything ; other men are ruined by 
going in quest of the philosopher’s stone. I have an 
idea that I am just on the point of discovering some- 
thing that will turn the world black and blue with 
surprise, but that idea yields me no income at present. 
I think it has something to do with telepathy, and with 
so affecting the minds of millionaires that they will 
provide for my old age. That is exactly where many 
men get wrong: they dream more than they work. 
Some of my brethren say I have been a lucky man, I 
not only deny the suggestion ; I denounce it. God has 
enabled me to take everything I have by bard work — I 
am in very deed a hard-working man. Whatever I can 
do, I can do at once ; if it is beyond me, I, never 
attempt it, I have no arrears; all my letters are 
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answered by the first ppst. If an^ editor wants an 
article from my pen, he has it in two hours, though.it . 
be two columns long. To luck I owe nothing ; to hard 
work I (ftve everything. By rising at seven, reading the . 
papers at half-past, breakfasting at eight, ^voiding all 
animal food after two, and sleeping on porridge and 
milk, I can work with pleasure. I owe a great deal* to 
my not moving^resolutions at public meetings. What 
piles of forgotten and worthless resolutions some people 
have moved ! It is most sad, most melancholy. I hear 
of such men that they are better on the platform than 
in the pulpit. Could a deadlier accusation be brought 
against them ! Poor old Exeter Hall ! what a cemetery 
of resolutions ! What an Aceldama of rhetoricians ! 
How falsehood has revelled and sweltered in that 
chilling morgue — the falsehood of exaggerated emotion, 
the pretence of patriotism, the simulation of extempo- 
raneousness, the counterfeit of Catholicity ! Talk of 
shipwrecks, explosions, collisions, eruptions, and con- 
flagrations, go to Exeter Hall ! 

If I owe nothing to laziness, I owe less than nothing 
to patronage. This I have already pointed out, and I 
point it out again for the encouragement of men who 
are cursed with any degree of individuality. To all such 
men I would say. If you want to escape hardship, poison 
yourselves at once* Never forget, however, that God 
reigns, and that His election wifi stand sure. Be at 
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peace with God, aij[d He will handle your enemiesi. He 
will raise up strong men to comfort you, and He will 
find for you pools of water and cqmbs of honey in 
. unexpected places. In my own struggling and battered 
life I ®ee th^ very face of God, and I gladly live to help 
the children of those who spake kindly to me in the 
valley and in the night. 



NOTE XLVII. 

Hartford, Oonn., is a lovely city in point of environ- 
ment, and lovelier still in point of association. It is 
the city of Bushnell, the theologian ; Mark Twain, the 
humorist ; and Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” not to mention others of more 
than local fame. As our time in the city was short, we 
had to make the most of it; so, very soon after 
locating ourselves at the hotel, we drove oft* to see the 
famous sister of our revered Henry Ward Beecher. 
We were enchanted with the route, so many, so hand- 
some, and so hospitable-looking were the villas and 
mansions, whose open gardens gave the whole scene so 
p&rk-like an aspect. Halt ! this is the place we want 
— no, not this very fine house — ^the humbler-looking 
dwelling next door; mark, not humble-looking, but 
humbler-looking, because this one is so very rich and 
stylish. ' 

It was interesting to have the door of such a house 
opened by none other than a genuine negress. This 
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was in keeping witlj( the fitness of things. The happy- 
looking servant might have been expecting us for the 
last six months, so broad and vivid was the smile with 
which she greeted us. 

“ JV^rs. Stowe at home my wife inquired, 

“ I think not, ma'am ; I will look, if you will wait." 

On returning to the door (she did not ask us in), she 
said : 

‘‘Can't be found, ma'am. The old lady wanders 
about by herself miles and miles, and nobody knows 
where she is ; 'spects she's in the woods somewheres." 

It would have been difficult for an English servant to 
call her mistress “ the old lady " without being rude ; but 
there was no hint of rudeness in the gentle tone of the 
negress. It seemed as if she were giving Mrs. Stowe 
quite a high title, and paying due respect to the family 
escutcheon. 

“ We'll call again in the morning," we said ; and were 
instantly assured that we should have a hearty welcome, 
and that “ the old lady " should wait for us. 

That negress was a gentle despot. 

Morning came, and off we were driven by the kindest 
of friends (who had made our acquaintance at the City 
Temple) to try our luck once more. The door was 
opened quite widely — a significant act — and the smiling 
negress simply said “ All right," as if in long-established 
confidence. We seemed to have kndwn that ne^ss a 
long time. 
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“ The room on the right,’*’ she s*^id, leaving us to 
ourselves for a few moments. 

‘‘ What a lovely home !” was our suppressed exclama- 
tion. 

Jjioom opened into room, every window locking upon 
trees and flowers and far-off undulations. It was like a 
bird’s-nest, amidst all those lacing twigs and branches, 
and the countless shadows flung by the light of that 
cloudless autumn morning. Every table was loaded 
with books ; the walls were rich with ])ictures, etchings, 
and engravings, and every little corner had its own 
fragi’ant nosegay. Without the faintest sense of 
grandeur, there was everywhere an assurance of elegance 
and comfort. It was the home of a poet. It seemed 
as if anybody could write a novel who lived in that 
mossy summer-house, and if a novel at all, how beautiful 
a novel it must have been ! Without opening of doors, 
or sound of approach, there she stood. She might have 
oozed in, or been dropped out of the warm breeze, or 
wafted from the nearest clump of flowers, for without 
sound, or noise, or rush, there she was — there, shaking 
hands with us, was Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“ How very small she is !” was my mental exclama- 
tion. Why, she was only one of the flowers ! Small, 
but not dwarfish ; she was complete ; yes, there was 
little of her, but it w as all that Nature meant her to 
be. It sgemed as Nature w^anted someone just that 
size, and made her just so. Natui*e pleased herself in 

21 
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that comely Bat the voice ! how riclf, how 

♦soft, how full ! There was nothing of loudness or 
domineering, yet we felt we must lighten to it for the 
sake of its comforting music. Mr. Gladstone^’s con- 
versational ^\)ice is of the same quality, and therefore ft 
produces the same effects. Her talk was no taller than 
herself, and it was about herself, though without 
egotism. She was sorry she was out yf^sterday when 
we called. She spent most of her time out of doors. 
She walked about by herself a good deal, yet never 
felt lonely. Was she writing anything now ? 

No ” (smiling), not for the public ; only letters to 
her friends.” 

Then, without explanation, she would walk out of' 
the room and come back again under the fold of some 
curtain we had not noticed. When we rose to go she 
kissed my w ife, and added, with a look in my direction : 

‘‘ I don’t kiss gentlemen.” 

That was my opportunity. 

“ No,” said I, ‘‘that may be true ; but that need not^ 
hinder you from giving me your autograph.” 

In a moment she went out of the room, and stayed 
out full five minutes. During these minutes we could 
not but again notice the tranquillity of the whole scene. 
Not an external sound was heard. The pch light was 
broken by the trees and shrubs, '[^he soft tick of an 
unseen clock was a!^ the presence of a sleeping child. 
What the dear old lady brought back and gave me 
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with ^er gentle hand was in sweet‘s haatmony with the 
Sabbatic calm : 


‘‘ He* that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is* 
l^ve. 


“ Haurikt Beecher Stowe.'*'* 


This brought with it a light above the brightness of 
the sun, and in that high light we parted from the 
woman whose fame had filled the world. 


Yes, parted from her, but only to hear something 
more about her. Our second call was upon her next- 
tloor neighbour, none other than Mark Twain. Of all 
the houses I have ever seen, Mark Twain'*s is the most 
charming — not the giandest, not the most dollarish, 
not the most showy, but the exact contrary. Elegance 
and simplicity culminated in Mark Twain’s house. 
The difficulty is that, having got into it, you don’t 
^want to come out of it again. Here, also, you have 
room opening out of room in apparently endless 
succession. Yonder a touch of colour, yonder a corner 
of a conservatory, yonder the outline of a library, the 
walls alive with art, the whole bathed in September 
sunlight. And here is Mark himself, and here is Mrs. 
Mark, both as ge^iial as the morning, both most 
hospitably and welcoming. ^ 

The conversation was long and varied. If I added 
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that it was lit up ipth stories ®f all sorts, I shoufd be 
^rictly within the line of fact. Mrs, Stowe is per- 
mitted to use Mark Twain's garden if it were her 
bwn. She goes in and out when she pleases, and cuts 
what flowers «he likes. So we had heard. 

‘‘ Is that a fact, Mr. Clemens 
Well," said Mark drawlingly and smilingly, “it is. 
The only man who objects to it is John.", 

“ John said I. 

“ Yes. Well, now, I tell you," he continued ; “ John 
is a heaven-bom undertaker in his manner. Not a 
retail undertaker, who smiles and fawns on you in the 
hope that one day he may have the burying of you ; 
but a regular state-endowed undertaker whose position* 
is assured, and who can therefore afford to snub you, 
John don't like it." 

“ Why not we asked. 

“ Wa — al, because John has his pet flowers that he 
wants to keep, and the old lady snips them off as if 
they had not cost John a thought. But one day John 
got the better of her. The old lady was in the con- 
servatory, and thinking perhaps to propitiate John, she 
quietly asked, ‘ Have you ever read “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin And John turned upon her in his best 
undertaker manner, and looked down from a great 
height, and then said, ‘ Tried io^ and left her. Now," 
said Mark, after w^ had laughed, “it will ufver be 
known in this world whether John knew exactly what he 
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wjs saying, and was thus intentiona^y rude, or whether 
he was unconscious of having given the most withering 
criticism ever widressed to an author.” 

* This is my recollection of a sunny ^lomftig. I 
thought I would set it down here in the hope that 
somebody would like to share it with me. 



NOTE XLVIII. 

I SUPPOSE I am mortal. In the course of my walks 
I see not a few just like myself lying dead and un- 
buried, so I feel that my fate will be just like theirs 
some day. I live in a large place — a place so vast that 
I cannot tell its size. It is too much for me. Tof 
think of it makes my poor head spin round and round 
until I feel as if I must fall, and if I do fall I am suit; 

I shall rise no more. I hope I may not fall. 

What I see in my place and from my place no words 
can tell. No foot of man has come near my home. 
All round about it there are caves and shadows and^ 
awful pits. In the midst of my place there is a mysteiy 
which might well drive me mad. It is full of light and 
heat. It glows and flames and shines like the sun at 
noon. It would blind me if I went too near. I shake 
with fright when that glare fills the whole space with 
fire. I think it must be so many miles away that no 
one could so much as dream. # t 

From the space below I often hear a noise of steel 
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^clasHing against steel (js if secret murder were being 
done. It is awful to think of. I look, but dare, nol^ 
stir. Then high words are heard, and bells ring, and 
a louSi laugh as of unholy joy fills all the boundless 
&pace. Presently the great fires are puj out in a 
moment, and a horrible darknevss settles on the scene 
of strife. I dare not move. I live on the edge* of a 
pit. By-and;by, after long waiting, there comes a 
creak, a crash, a flame, and I peep forth to behold a 
red wrath, a gloomy smoke, and a movement as of 
living things in great haste. 

Oh, the vastness of the space ! Oh, the loneliness 
of the spot I fill ! Sometimes great eyes are tmned 
towards me, as if my presence were hateful. They 
must be angels. Tlie figures are so vast. The figures 
are so grand. The figures look to be so strong. I am 
filled with wonder, I am the only intelligent things 
that lives. There is other life in great abundance, but 
it is not of my quality ; I only can truly think, observe, 
calculate, and forecast. In a sense I am the whole. 
Other things, other lives, are part of me. I wish they 
could see things as I do. For their sakes I wish they 
lived up here. I pity their poor lot, yet I cannot raise 
them to my level. 

The speaker in this parable is a common Fly walk- 
ing on the ceiling of my dining-room. Do not laugh 
at tjj^ poor Fl^". It is thus men talk from their 
little perches of knowledge. The fly thinks the ceiling 
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infinite, llie fly^ is diiatzleci* bj* the gasalier ih 
middle of the ceiling. ITie fly quakes when he hears 
the murderous sound of knives niul f<A*ks in the feast of 
•hospitality. How much wiser are we.^^ What do we 
know *of the Infinite ? Better say with Paul, 
know in part.*’*' That is enough just now. Do not let 
us trespass upon the secrecy of God. 1-et us pray and 
serve, and love and renff. 




FINAL NOTE. 

As I look back, I throw my musing into this weird shape 
of words : 

• 

I began the world as you, as all, in wonder. 

It was a great world — measureless, thiindVous — 

In which I wakened from immemorial sleep. 

My memories are bluned like an incongruous dream. 
Yet I hear and see a thousand things — nameless, tender — 
Which happened in my dawn. 

Baby ” they called me — ^always Baby, Baby, Baby ; 
And when they called me Baby they smiled and cooetl. 
And dived at me with various assault. 

*In tones full of meaning, but void of sense, they 
Cooed and babbled all the day, while I answered 
In vacant looks, and clutched with aimless determina- 
tion. 

They did not make me like themselves ; I made them, 
like me, * 

All babies, the wlfcle house a nursery, the old man 
little child. * 


a 
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Every woman knew me ; every ten-year-old watfted io 
. nurse me. 

For father, mother, there was no outer world, no change 
of weather. 

No temptifig bargains, no up and down of foreign 
stocks ; 

For sun, moon, and stars, for all the annual seasons, 

For gold and gems — they looked in gaby's crib and 
found them all. 

When I first said Mamma r ten letters told ten 
distant friends 

The astounding miracle. 

When my first tooth came, everybody must needs 
know it, • 

Feel it, attest it, and tell how twenty other well-known 
babies 

Had grown that very same tooth in that very same 
place. 

Ere he had quite crossed the threshold, the doctor was 
told 


That baby had cut a tooth, whereon he prophesied 
That other teeth might be reasonably expected. 

The doctor, honest as an oak, was yet a wily man ; 

He told my mother — willing listener — that on the 
whole 

I was the fairest baby he had ever handl^ — so plump, 
So shapely, and for my minutes th^ tallest ba]>y he had 
ever seen. 
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To fifll twenty mothers. near by he had lied identi- 
cally— 

Innocently lied — for the kind doctor was forgetful of 
derails. 

What the doctor said the mother said, ^nd asked to 
show 

My “ tootsy-peg,'*’ and said, Toofy, toofy — ^baby dot a 
toofy.” . 

And when I smiled, she said, “ Toofy, toofy, bless him 
den ! 

Did baby get a ickle toofy ?” 

My father pooh-poohed such stuff, called the doctor 
names, 

•And told my mother she would put an end to me by 
suffocation. 

Yet, no one near and the door well closed, 

I heard that grim judge say, “ Toofy, toofy, den ! 
Did my 

Baby have a ickle toofy When the door softly 
opened, 

He told my mother that baby had been coughing. 

Ah me ! my heart loses half its heat 

As the dreams and spectres seize me 

With spiritual violence. Could the dear souls 

Have known* all that was coming on them, 

How yr^uld they iSave treated baby ? 

Would love by accident have found a grave for me ? 
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Would they have asked God to take me back ? 
Or would they have dared the ominous revelation, 
Seeing with lover’s eyes Christ’s rainbow 
Beyond the storm ? 

V. 

Well, what of it all ? Is life worth living ? A good 
deal depends upon whether you have, in the largest and 
best meaning of the term, any sense of humour. Life 
without humour is a most gloomy and dispiriting 
experiment. The worst of it is that so few people 
know the meaning of humour; they think it is joking, 
or buffoonery, or forced laughter, whereas it is pathos, 
sympathy, and faculty of optimistic interpretation. 
But very few people know the real meaning even df 
prayer ; they think it is religious begging, a daily quest 
of alms, another venture in self-aggrandisement, whereas 
it is woi'ship, communion, aspiration, poetry, a plunging 
of the soul in the ocean of infinite love. You may ask 
nothing and yet get all things. 

Now that I look back upon the “ great and terrible 
wilderness of earthly life, it would be an intolerable 
pain to live but for one'^s vivid perception of the 
spiritual ministry by which all things are ruled and 
shaped. I believe in God. As to Providence — a sweet, 
housewifely, and most comfortable word— I have no more 
doubt than I have of the sun or the earth which he 
generously warms. As to ProvideAce, my oy» life is 
the daily proof. Of course Providence takes no heed of 
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ni,y personal conceits and desires and narrow preferences. 

Providence returns my jirayers, contradicts my will, 

mocks my ambitiqps, and digs graves in my garden. 

I know* it, yet my heart praises the living God, and 

knj^ws Him to be near at hand. I thought I could, have 
• # 
managed some things better than they are managed, but 

I have lived to see what a fool I was when I thought §o. 
I can now thank God for events which once broke my 
heart. We are a})t to look at events singly and 
separately, and to say, in peevish unbelief, ‘‘ Can there 
be a God in heaven By-and-by we come to put 
events together, to mass them and shape them and set 
them in proper relation and perspective, and then they 
assume their intended meaning, and we see it, and grate- 
fully sing a song unto the Lord. Even Moses, sternest 
of rulers, the embodied conscience of his villainous 
followers, once sang — perhaps only once — such a man 
could not sing often — and that song was over the 
drowned chariots and horses of Egypt. So it has been 
even in my own little way. God has handled my 
enemies for me. They meant to kill me, to starve me, 
to cover me with odium ; but God undertook my cause, 
and by His goodness I have this day bread enough and 
to spare. We should never forget how much we owe 
to our enemies. In one aspect they may be our best 
friends ; undoubtedly that is so in my own case. My 
books, jiq^ne forty hi number, had never been written 
had I been a more clubable man ; so if they have done 
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any good, let the unwilling and unsuspected serVjce cf 
^ th§ enemy be duly recognized. I thank God for soli- 
tude. We meet angels on the lonely road. Now that 
it is not in the power of any man to help me, now that 
I haw mor9 than I want, I lovingly remember all who 
helped me in the struggle, and lent me a light in the 
darkness, and as for those who waited for my halting, I 
forget their names and their designs. 

Ho not undervalue the educative influence of your 
hardships; God meant them for your good. I may 
perhaps go farther, and say that God sent them to you, 
and directed the whole method of the attack. I believe 
that there is a very real and intelligible sense in which* 
the devil is a seiwant of God. I am quite certain, too, 
that a man’s opponents are not necessarily bad men 
even in doing bad deeds. We must discriminate. “ On 
some have compassion, making a difference.” They may 
think they are right. ‘‘ They know not what they do.” 
I have known an instance in which a bitter enemy said 
to a brother minister, ‘‘We have done you great 
injustice.” It was a noble sentiment, nobly uttered, 
and reconciliation instantly took place. Never be 
ashamed to tell a man that you have wronged him ; 
rather be ashamed if you do not tell him. And if you 
have been wronged, go and tell your brother his fault 
between you and him alone. Who (nows but,, fee may 
hear you, and repent his deed ? I have often thought 
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that the hardships I have ^ had to endure were so many 
punishments for my sins. An insult* may be a judg- 
ment; a neglect i^ay be the shadow of some unholy 
thought! Why did they withhold such and such an 
hoyour from me ? Perhaps because I have faiWd in 
duty, or grieved the Holy Spirit. When I talk so 
to myself, I feel that repentance is the foremnner'of 
restoration. 

We should have no time to offend and grieve one 
another; we should be too busy doing good to have 
any time to annoy. It may be difficult to avoid giving 
offence to some people, on account of their morbid 
sensitiveness, yet who can tell how that sensitiveness 
may have been brought about Who knows all the 
subtleties of disease ? Our very health may be the veil 
of diseases that do not affect the flesh. . "VSTiat room, 
then, for gentle charity and for patient hope ! “ The 

servant of the loid must not strive.” We need not, 
indeed, insist on having our very rights; we may 
concede without loss ; we may sun'ender and win. 

Looking over all the scenes that have passed before 
me in these notes, I see how some pei*sons may be 
baffled by what to them is frivolity. There is nothing 
frivolous to mh in any of them. Oscillation is part of 
the mystery of life, i It may be a defect to have so keen 
an appreciation of comedy, yet in it thei*e is an element 
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of youthftilness — an element, indeed, which guaranteef% 
a permanent overflow of spirits. Even in bishops I 
have seen phases of comedy, and not the less so in the 
very moments when they were most fussily guarding 
their lawn from social criticism. When a bishop is vepr 
big — I mean dropsically and timidly big — ^he is the 
most comical of living things. When he is simple, 
gentle, sympathetic, with healing in the very hem of his 
lawn, he moves me to reverence and trust and love. All 
the comical things I have related have passed before me 
in some form or other. I have seen them ; they have 
laughed in my hearing ; they have played shadow- 
games on the walls of my chamber. In this sense, when I 
have been most alone I have been least alone. These 
shadow-folks have taken from me many a pain, and 
spread for me many a festival, and spoken to me of the 
morrow that is to be so bright and so long. Laughter 
is one of heaven’s own children. 

I make no apology for having so freely used the 
potential mood. I wanted some things to be, and^ 
therefore I have spoken of them as if they actually 
were. They would have helped me so much, and they 
would have made me so glad; they would have been 
fountains in dry places, and flowers gi*owing in the 
desert, and infinitely beyond me and any other individual 
man, they would have given the kinf. of comfort which 
is bom of renewed fcourage. If men can prophesy in 
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the indicative mood, whj may they not review in the 
potential mood ? It is no idle e3fiBrcise, for it may 
suggest what may^yet be done by showing what might 
have b^n in the yesterdays not yet forgotten. What 
njay yet be done ! There'’s a field ! We must ,be led 
by prophets, not by speculators, by men who inwardly 
see, and not by men who take their luck from a boi: of 
dice. If we believe the Bible, we can have no difficulty 
in accepting the ministry of prophecy. To cei-tain 
minds God has cntmsted His “ secret ” in all ages, and 
that “ secret ” has been the known, yet unknown, 
quantity in all civilization and progress. Even prophets 
may not be able to explain their own words, and others 
»may regard those w ords as babble, or as the fumes of 
new wine. When was a true apostle of the kingdom 
ever really understood ? Wlien was true inspiration 
ever bound in the fetters of literature ? We may have 
had literature enough ; what if we now pray vehemently 
for the ministry that lies far beyond pen and ink ? We 
have treated education ; we have treated the earth we 
Mive on ; we have fixed a North Pole we cannot get at, 
and a South Pole we could not live at ; and, having 
drawn a body-line round the globe, we have come to 
suppose that the equator haid a Divine origin. We 
have tenemented the globe into countries, each with its 
own little psstriotisms, and into parishes, each with its 
own local prejudge. We have lost the integer, and 
cannot get the fractions to shape themselves into the 
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lost whole number. What wcj want is the living* God^ 
with the all-day bl'eeze of His quickening Spirit. 

i 

The great blue sky of summer makes God possible ; 
the wonders that sky works yearly on the earth mal^s 

* I 

God actiLcU, If a rose-leaf can come out of the cold, 
black earth, there need be no difficulty about the 
Resurrection. The star-lit sky of wintry nights always 
speaks to me of Destiny. There is room enough for us 
all up there — ^thousands upon thousands of star-galleries ; 
think of them as temples for the tnie and holy — homes 
where there shall be no more sighing or crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, for the former things have 
passed away. Here and now it is nothing but farewell 
the last lingering look ; the gi’ip that kills the very 
heart it meant to bless ; the love-token that seals the 
unbroken covenant of sacred devotion — that is the 
heart-breaking now. But close at hand is the other 
world and better, where the flowers fade not, and the 
service is of song and festival. We need that other 
world if we would escape despair in the world that now^ 
is. I will not think of my dear ones as dead ; they 
cannot be dead who fell asleep in Christ, They told 
me that Christ was with them ; they said they saw His 
dear face ; they pledged me in His dear Name to meet 
them in heaven's morning, and in the sw%et bitterness 
of my sorrow, I took oath to that t^ffect. Then how 
poor the earth became, and how Time shrank into a 
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Snoment ! We are the richer for witnessing such dying 
— the tenderer, the wholesomer, in aH the springs and 
outlets of life. Who can come away from his child'‘s 
grave th renew a feud or gratify a passion ? He comes, 
rather, with a cleansed and forgiving heart — ^y^a, he 
longs and foams to forgive, that he may te nearer his 
ascended child. 


Farewell. 

Pity me wherein I have done amiss. 

If I have been hard upon any good man, God forgive 
me ! 
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sistants in, 283, 289 
Creed, a, in verse, xv 
Critics, unfriendly, comfort for, 56 
Cumberland, Mr. Stuart, his notable 
performances, 256 

Davis, a difficulty, 21 ; his one eye, 
22 

Delaine of the Times, interview 
with, 9, 44 ; note from, 27 
Dickens, Charles, Mr. Binney’s 
protest against, 26 ; Forster’s 
Life of, t6, ; his works of charity, 
104 

Dissent, the shady side of, 224 
Dog, lost, an essay, 168. See 
Hobbes, John Oliver 
Donne, Dr., the poet preacher, 122 
Dover, Bishop of, beautifully 
human, 29 

Dreamograph, the, uses of, xi 
Dukes in church, 161 ; their object 
in going, ib, 

Durham, Bishop of. See Light- 
foot, Dr. 

Early rising, plessures of, 207 ; 

advantages of, 317 
“ Ecce Deus,” first issue of, 148 
Eliot, George, a dinner with, 80 ; 
her opinion of Mr. Spurgeon, 
72, 97 

Evening Earthquake, the, 31 
Exeter Hall, a scene in, 24 ; a 
cemetery of resolutions, 317 ; a 
chilling morgue, ib. 

Faith, its highest level, 296 
Faith-healing, the question ^of , 294 
Fly, parable of a, 322 


Fraser, Dr. See Manchester 
•Bishop of \ 

Garden, the story of Jamie’s, 300 
Gardener, a, bis notions on men 
and things, 285 et seq, t 
Gladstone, Mr., a visit to, 81 ; his 
magnificent sentences, 83 ; the 
greatest Englishman of the ctn- 
tury, 91 ; his convtrsational voice, 
322 

Gladstone v. Salisbury, an address 
to the jury, 186 

God, goodness of, 333 ; secrets of, 
337 • 

Gough, J. B., visit to, 35 ; his fees 
for lecturing, 37 ; his beautiful 
home, 38 ; letter from, ih. 

Hardships, value of, 334 
Hartford, Conn., city of, 319 ; 
some historic associations, ih. 
See Stowe, Mrs. 

Hawarden, a week at, 81. Sec 
Gladstone. , 

Haweis, Rev. H. R., inhibited 
preaching in the City Temple, 
42, 43 

Heaven, meetings in, 338 
Henson, Josiah (*‘ Uncle Tom ”), 
his loud laugh, 59 
Hobbes, John Oliver, a pseudonym, 
154; an objection to the name, 
165 ; a woman, ih. ; how she 
began in the literary world, 167 : 
her first printed essay, 168 ; her 
“ Study in Temptations,” 173 
Holy Ghost, a forgotten factor,^ 
265 ; need of, 338 
Holyoake, G. J., letter from, 43 ; 
the exponent of secularism, 147 ; 
debate with, ih. 

House of Commons, how to be 
limited, 163, 307 ; who should 
sit in the, ib, 

Hughenden, a visit to, 87 
Humanity, the gospel a message 
to, 176 

Immortality, death a f^sfisher of, 

148 
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S^^Hpiraiion, the real test of, 257 
InstitutiktnB, Christian, how dragged 
through the mire, 197 
Ireland, a remedy for the troubles 
of, 77 ; Lord Beaconsfield on, 
ib. o • 

Irving, Henry, an estimate of, 
179; in “ Macbeth, »» 180; in 
ttKing Lear,” 182; tones of, 
183 • 


Jamie, the story of his garden, 
300 

“Job's Comforter^” popularity of 
the work, 149 ; copies ordered 
by Mr. Gladstone, 150 ; thanks 
from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Hr. Tait), ib. 

J ury, an address to, in the case of 
Gladstone v. Salisbury, 186 

Land question, the, how to be 
faced, 193 

Laughter, a child of heaven, 336 
Xiaundresses, the family of, 202 
Letters from the Bishop of Man- 
chester, 13 ; C. H. Spurgeon, 18, 
52-54, 67, 95 ; Thomas Binney, 
26 ; John Bright, 28 ; Kev. 
Henry White, 32 ; Jolin B. 
Gough, 38 ; Henry Ward Beecher, 
41, 42 ; George Jacob Holyoake, 
43 ; Dr. James Morrison, 65 
Liberator swindle, misery caused 
by the, 310 

Life, some misfortunes in, 282 
fiightfoot, Dr., at Auckland Castle, 
17 ; how estimated by Noncon- 
formists, 18 

London, Bishop of, an offer from, 
78 

Manohestsb, Bishop of, letter from, 
13 ; a glorious man, 14 
Mansion House, a meeting in the, 

101 t 

Miranda, her sensitiveness, 217 ; 

her parentage, 218, 2:|p 
Morriao#, 1)r. James, letter from, 
65 


Nonoonfobmist and Dissenter, 
meaning of the terms, 312 

Omnibus, an incident in an, 284 

“ Pabaclete,’' the, how written, 
148 

Pastoral life, joys of, 64 ; a word 
to Nonconformist on the*subject, 
ib, 

“ People's Bible," publication of 
the, 150 

Potential mood, uses of the, xii, 
336, 337 

Prayer, necessity of, xii 
Preachers, charity of, 65 ; how to 
be trained, 108 ; two classes of, 
158 ; hesitancy of, 174 ; their art 
of mystification, 178 ; troubles 
of, 224 ; need of, 304 
Preaching, no namby-pamby work, 
196 

Providence, daily proof of, 332 
Pseudonym! ty, love of, 154 
Public -house, evils of the, 193 ; 
doom of the, 308 

Public men, some hardships of, 260 
Publishing, experiences in, 147 
Pulpit, the, no place for the lecturer, 
107 ; attacks on, how to be met, 
176 

Queen, Her Majesty the, a con- 
versation with, 163 

R.\zobs, a present of, 42 
Resurrection, no difficulty as to 
the, 338 

Re-union, Dissenting terms of, 7 
Richards, Pearl. Set Hobbes, John 
Oliver 

Salisbuby, Lord, an interview, 79 
Savoy Chapel. See White, Rev. 
Henry 

Scotchman, a cautious, asks for a 
loan, 60 ; result, 61 
Society, some excuse for, 192 
Speaking and writing, a complete 
guide to," 269 
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Spiritual communication, prayer 

. the true medium, 2(8 

Spite, an old fiend, 51 

** Sf>ringdale Abbey/* sucoeea of 
the work, 148 

Spurgeon, C. H., his fiftieth birth- 
day, 67 ; bis care for his orphans, 
ib , ; death of, 68 ; character 
sketch, i5., ^ seq . ; his motto, 
96 ; a wonder in the church, 197. 
See Lsttsbs 

Sta^e, how to be regarded by the 
Church, 184 

Stanley, Dean, his full name, 1 ; 
his little body, 2; his hand- 
writing, 5 

State Church, the argument for a, 
312 ; Nonconformity friendly to 
the, 313 

Stead, Mr., a letter to, 251 

Stockwell Orphans, visit to City 
Temple, 65 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, her 
immortal work, 69 ; visit to, 320 ; 
her negress servant, ib. ; her 
beautiful home, 321 ; a gift from, 
323. See Bsecheb, Henbt 

Suburban pastorate, some experi- 
ences in a, 236 

Sunny morning, recollections of a, 
325 

Tabebnaols, Metropolitan, be- 
reavements in the, 52. See 
Spurgeon 

Tait, Dr. , an address by, xiii ; on 
Job's Comforters,** 150 


Texts, bow the^ MMmjf Wl? TOmVM, *>0V 
Thursday Noonday Bervi^, amus- 
ing scenes, 56 ; some would-be 
borrowers, 60. See City Temple 
Times, th^- its characteristics, 11 
Toole, Mr., his acting, CO; visits 
the City Temple, 20 ; his kind- 
ness and liberality, 21 ; his 
reverence, 21 a 

Twain, Mark, a viAt to, 323 ; con- 
versation with, ib. 

Twentieth century : a forecast, 304 

Undertaker, a heaven-born, 324 
Unemployed, U solution of the 
difficulty, 76 ; some idiosyn- 
crasies of the, 192 

Yambi^rt, a discussion with, 46 
Vaughan, Cardinal, on Anglican 
orders, 79 

Vestry of the City Temple, some 
scenes in the, 56 et seg. See 
City Temple 

Village congregation, some typical 
members of a, 227 ' 

Welldon, of Harrow, eloquence of, 
92 

Wesley, J ohn, his ecclesiastical 
status, 312 

Westminster, Dean of. See 
Stanley 

White, Rev. Henry, invited to 
preach in City Temple, 33 ; be 
declines, ib. 

Women, progress of, 810 
Work, the road to success, 317 


THE END. 
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Alsu a Librakv Ei>n IDK of The Deemster, wt m tyiMs. crown 8vo, doth chn oiAted, Af. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruisb of the * Black 

Ptinte’ Privateer. Post 8 >o, picture tK)Hr4f. ar. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), Novels by. Tost 8vo, illust. Ids. 2s. ea. 

JulleVe Ouardlan. I Deceivers Ever. 

Carlyle (Jane Weish), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With 

Portiait and Fncsimiie l.ettwr. Sni dl (li*mv Rvo, cli.ili extra, ys. Ch/. 

Carlyle (Thomasy.—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl., is. 6J 

Correspondence of Thomas Cr.rlyle and R. W, Emerson, i834>187a. Ediiud by 
C. H. NoKio.N. With P(»rtr.ut'i. 1 uu Vul-:.. ctuwn >'\q, c.li>th, i* 4 r. 


pos Bvo. mu<;tr.itO(l boards, ax. each. 

* K^ove Me for Ever. With l-ronHstjece. 
Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor, 
The Mew Abelard. , ^ , / 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. With Frpntispiecef. 
The Master of the Mine, With Froniixplece. 
The Heir of liaime, I Woman and the Man* 


Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. W ith 17 Illustra- 

tions. Fc^p. fiu*, tloih, 3X._ . . .... 

Chambers (Robert \\^), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo, 

oth, 2.r Cif. each. 

TheJKinfyn Yellow. I In the Quarter. 

Chapman’s (Qeorjfe), W^orks. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Duuhtful Oims.-Vol. II., Poems -intl Minor Tr.'»n«.I.itions with Fviv by A. C. SWJNWURNB.— VoU 
HI., TrAnslatjqns of the liiad and <)dy*isev. Three Vuls., crown 8vo. ■Jeth, Oi. each. 

.Chappre (J. Mitchell).— 1 he Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

f tonna. Crown Bvo, cloth, y. 6ii. 

Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood Sngravin^, 

Historical and Practical. With Chapter by H. G. BonN. and 450 fine Illusts. Large 4to. half-leather. aSx. 







CH ItTO & #tNt>lis, Uo Sn Hi St. M a rtas LaM, Lofidoii, 

Clodd (Edward , F.R.A.SQ.—M yth s and Drea ms. Cr. 8vo, 35.6! 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Th« Cur* of Souls. Pust 8vo, lUusirated lioarls. ^is. « 

The Bed Sultaa. Crnwn Svo, cloth extts. ; post 8vo, lluistratod boards, ar. 

The Byden of Isabel, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6|^. 

Colemad (John), Bdbks by. • 

Players and Playwrights I have«Known. Two VoKfdemy fivo. doth, z4J-. 

Curly ; ^ Story of tlie SUife. With Illustration#. C iowu 8v<>, picture covt*r, i.t. 

Coleridj:e ( M. E . j.— T he Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Clo tBr i^ ^<4. 
Colli ns Aliston).— The Bar Si aister. :^st Svo, board s, 2s. 

Collins (John Churton, M.A.j, Books by. 

lUaetrailons of Teimyson. Crow^u Sro, cloth extra, 6s, 

J raathan Swift t A Buiy ruphiral and <*riti; aJ Siiidy. Ci»-irit IvQ , Oiot;^^flKt»% 6f.^ 

CoMins (MorUmer and Frances), Novels by. • 

Crown 8vo, clotl> extra, jj. 6J. each ; po't t\o, illustrated boords, ff. each. 

Frem Midnight to Midnight. i Blacksmith and Scholar. . 

Transmigration. i Too Play me False. j The Village ComedF. 


post Svr>, illu«;rr.ited boirds, sr. earh, 

Bwe^ Anne Page. | K Fight with Fortune. | Sweet lytd Twenty. |_ Frances 

Collins (Wilkie) ."Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, v- 6 /' h : P ’’''* ilhistrated l.'Orird#, er. each ; cloth limp, is. 6d. each. 
Antonina. With a I'rontisitiri e in- .Sir J<)HV Gil.hl-vr, It. A,. 

Basil, llliittrate.l hv Sir huiN C.li UHK K.A.. and J. MAlli'Nnv. 

Hide and Seek. t hy Sir |<>hn' C.ii.bi r i, R.A , and 1. MAirnvpv. 

After Dark, wah iiiuMr.it i.'us hy a. k. ifii-. | 'The Two Destinies. 

The Dead Secret. W h i a e hv .sir b'uv Gn juirt. K. A. 

9 u«On of Heart*. WitU a I r.mtKpieie hy Sir h>HN Gil l.fi.: I. R A. 

he Woman in White. Ith H!u5'.ra(;..ns hv S:r foU.N r,n l-J n i . R.A., and F. A. Frasttr, 

No Name. With lliuMi.ui-m«. l.y .Sir |. h. Mu t A!<, 1: and < omPI-i;. 

My Miscellanies. Wnli a Strd-pUte Portrait of Wilkif. CuLLlt,':.. 

Armsdals. wuh llhiMratiMus hv II. THm.mas. 

The Moonstone. nh lliuvir.itUms hy G. 1)(t Macrifr ami F. A. Fr a-iFR. 

Man and Wife. With lliuMrathms hv Wilmam Smm.l. 

Poor Miss Finch. llluM-.tir*d hv G. Ptj M\t:R!i R and rnwARU Hrr.UF'^. 

, Miss or Mrs.? 'V’lth lllu.uauoti# hv .S. L. Ml l>i .n K.A .and llFNRY Wti.irvA, .A. R.A, 

The New MMdatsn. hluMtat'’.! hr G. Dh’ MAt'int u and C. S. Ui'lNli vkd r. 

The Frozen Deep. lM»->iat«*d i.yi;. Dtr .M\uk!hk .md I. MAn<j.\iiv, 

The Law and tlio Lady. wiiJi Ildi.trations hv s. 1.. 1 ii lUi-;, R.A,, and Svns’FV Hall. 

The Haunted Hotel. U ith IilusuaiH.n# hv Ak i jm'R HmI'kins 

The Fallen Leaves. { Heart and Science. The Evil Genius. 

Jezebel's Daughter, *IBayNo.’ Little Novel.s. hMntis. 

The Black Robe. I A Rogue's Life. I The Legacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. Wnh n Prefaco hy Sir Wai.'IER Bh’tA.NT, nnd Illustraliuiiihv A. I-or.i s i ii-.k. 


Popular EOinoNS. Medium 8vo. 6.f. e.vch ; cloth, it. c.ich. ^ 

The Woman in White. I The Moonstone. 

The Woman in White and The Moonstone in One Volume, medium Pvn ilnth,?,r. 

Colmnn’s (Cjeorj^:e) Humorous Works: ‘Broad Grin.s,’ ' My Riglit- 

jMmn and iVr. W ith I ife .md l-jontr-piere. Crown Rvo. cloth extra, yr. 6./^ 

Colquhoun ( M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Post 8 vo, boards, 2 s. ♦ 
45o1t>*breakrng, Hiiit^s mi. By W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8 vo. cl, 3 ^. 6d, 
Convalescent Cookery. By Catherine I^yan. Cr. Svo, i ?. ; c\., isj5d. 
Conway (Mortcitfre D. 5^, Works by. 

Demonology and DevlI-Lore. With lllustmiiPtui. Two demy 8vo, clotli, zBj. 

George Washington's Rulefc of Civtltty. r<.xp. svo, JapancKc velhnn, ’j.r. 6./. 

Cooic (Dutton), Novels by. 

Paul Poster’s Daughter, ( ruu n 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6./, ; prist 8vo, illustrated iwards, zr. 

Leo. 8 v 0 , Illustrated ho.ttiR, au 

Cooper (Edward H.).— (ieoffory Hamiltoji^ Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
Cornwall. —Popular Romances of the West of Enjrland ; or, The 

Drolls, Tr.uhfions, and hitpersiitions of did Comw,Ul. Cnllcv.ted bv ROisEKl HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Steel Plates by tiFORt-K t Kl. Crown Svo. cloth, ys. b<i. 

Cotes (V.* Cecil).— Two Girls on a Bt^ge, With 44 Illustrations by 

F. II. TOWNSENU. Post 8vo. cloth, :s. 6>f. * 


6 CHATTO & WINDUS, no & in St. Martln'ji Lano, Lontfoo, WX. 


Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of the Great %nohy Mountains. Post Sro, niustratcd boards, ar. 
Hie Vanished Star. Crowii bvo. .i-f. 


Cram (Ralph Adams). 

cloth If. 6 <if. 


-Black Spirits and YVliite. Fcajp. Svo, 
Crelltn (H. N.) Books'Sy^ ^ 

RfmaAces of the Old Seraglio. With aS lUustratlonB by S. L. Wood. Ciown Svo, doth, 3 X. 6cL 
Volee of the Caliph. Crov.n¥\o. rlnth. ar. 

The Hazarenea: A Drwina. Cniwh_!'v<>. I 


Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel 

extra, with a Frontisp icro ly D.AN. Iti-AKO, v. 6ct . ; ?vo. ill'isti.itc'l 

-Talcs of Our Coast 


Crown 8 VO, cloth 

.l-., 7S. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others. 

CROCKHJ-T. Cif.nrRr I’arkl-r. i HLi)» Ki(.:, 

Illustrations by FRANK Fr-esNtAvyN. Crown cUnh, iiJ. 

Croker 


By S. H. 

and W. Cl-ARK RUSSRl.L, With la 


(Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Ci 

each Impost <!vo. ilhi itrated boards ar. each ; clodi h.-np, rs. Ui. eat !i. 

Pretty rale* Neville. ~ 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d, 


A Bird of Passage. 


Two Masters, f 
Married or Single ? 


Diana Barrington. I A Family IilkensSS* 
I Proper Pride. I * To Let.* 

Yillage Tales and Jungle Tragedies. 

t low-n 8vo, cloth extra, ?f. ea< h. 

Mr. Jervis. I The Real Lady llilcia. 

f,V<n-. I In the Kingdom of Kerry . 


Cruikshank*s Comic Almanack. Complete in "J'wo Series : The 

I'lKS"^, from to 1H4K thr Sfconp. from 1R44 A Gafhrrlncr of the best Hunionr of 

TiiACKnkAV, lioon, Mavui w. Abvi ur smtiu, a Um Kn i, Koufki P.kolh.u. Ac. Wnh 
rmneroiis Steel l'i\fjr.ivin,4S and Wi;o Icuts !,y GLoKOU (.RUlICntiANK, lIl.Nh, l.ANUULt.S, A:c. 
Two Vols.. crown f>vn, clo»h gilt, ys. <Mf. r.iiji. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. by dlanxiiard Jbrrold. With 84 IllustmtionB and a 

Biblio grap hy. Crown 8vo. clot h extra , fs, 

Gumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. IVmv Svo, cl. cx., 85. Cd, ea. 

In the Hebrides. With an Autotvpc Fronti •Af-rv ,‘iid?'v V'ltMr.aticiK, 

In the Himalayas and on the' Indian Plains. With 4a lUnstrationa 
Two Happy Years In Ceylon, with a-: bhistr.i'u.i.s. 

Via CornwaU to Egypt. With .i bhotf<yrrrfviiir l I..i ti e. D emy «!vr>. t l./h, ■rr. M. 


Cussans (John E.). — A Handbook of Heraldry; with Irstniriinns 

for Tracing Pednrreos and Deci(>h'*riiisf Ancier.t &C. 1 ourlh 1 ditioii, rcvi-,eJ, wit.'i 408 Woodi-iits 

and a Coloured Plates. Crow n ."vo, emth r.\ti.i. ftr. 

Cyples ( W.).-Hea rt s of G old. Cr. Svo, cl, 3^ 6d . ; po.st Svo, Ids., 25. 

Danief (George).— MerrFe England in the oVden Time. With 

IHustratlons by RohE RT CRtM KSHANK. Cmwo Svo. d>>th extra, ti. Af 

Dai^det (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Fort Salvation. Crown 

tv, c loth extra. 3 J. 6rf. ; post 8vo. HUistratC'l boards, ar. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

s Profciwion for their Son< w hen Btartin g In Life. Crown Rvo. ir. ^l.ith, />/. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. With a 

• Front lsplecs by Stanley W oo t>. Crown Svo, c lot h extra, 6./. 

Davies (Dr, N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. Svo, is. ea.; cl., is. Od. ea.^ 


Foods for the Fat: A Treatise on Corpulency, and a r)ictary for it3 Cure. 
Aids t o Lo ng L i fe.^ Crow n Svo . a x. ; clo th limp, an M. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected ami Edited, 

with Intro du ction a nd Notes, b y Rf v. A. B. Cr^^ART, D.D. Two Vok.. tnuMt Svo, cl.-th. ijr. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown SvoT 

clot h extra, wit h TwoJllustr.3tif.ins by I H'mr Nip uft, yt. A/. : post M o, illustr.itnl lio.irds, at. ’ 

De Gueriiii (Maurice), The Journal of.~~l':difed l)v G. s. TRERTmi-N" 

With a Memoir by Sain t E-IlEi;vE. Translated from the a “ 

7NGHAM . reap. 8vo. half-boui^. a.r, A/. 


: solh French Edition by JJ Sd IE P. r-ROTlI 


De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Rbbiii. 

by S ir HENRY ATIAVX IX. Tost K vo. clotlMiinp, ax. AA 


Translated 


De Miile (James).— A Castle in Spain. CrowifSvo, cloth el'tfa, with 

a Frontispiece, 3X. 6d . ; post 8vo, iJiu^rntedg>o.ird<«. ax. 

Deri^r (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

of Trig Oaks. By LOU^ Uenky CURZON. Crown Svo, cloth limp, *4. <s<f, ‘ 



CHAtTO & VVINDiiS, Ho A tH St, martin s Lane. London, W.C, 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. (d. ea. ; post 8vo, 2s. ea. 

Oup Lady of Tears, I Clpca's Lovers* 

Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the oTobe. With 220 Iflustra- 

tJons. Crown 8to, cloth cxtia, 7J. 6./. 


Dicken^ (Charles), Novels by. Post 8vo, Ulustrateci boards, 2s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. ) Mlcltoias Hlokleby. I Oliver Twist* 

About England with Dickens. IJy Alfriiij Rimmhk. With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VAwJtffR- 
tt ' P, Al KKKIJ RlMMfK. and others. S(|uafe Svo, cloth extra , yj. 6t/. 

Dlction!lrles. • 

A Dictionary of Mfraolss: Imitative. RealwtJc, and Dogmatic. By the Rov. E. C. BREWER, 
Lr(5\\n «vo, rlot-i extra, "J- thr. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allusions* References. Plots, and Stories. By the Rev, 

^ K. C. IJkrivviUJ, LL.D. With an hNi.LiStl Hii.l.tcK^kAl'ilV. Crown 8vo, ilotleexlra, 7X. 6rf. 
Authors and their Works, with the Dates. t'rrtMii kvo, doth limn, ix. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. With liisiuiie.il and l:.xtd.)ii.uory Notes by SAMUEL 
A. hPN ! , A.M. Crown 8vi>, tluth estr.i. 71. 6.C 

The Slang Dictionary : Ltertiologital. Histmiral. and Anrrdot.il. Crown Bx'o, rfoth, 6f. (xf. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: .A Dictionary ct Cnriuu.s, Ouamt, and Out-ul-tltc-WaylMatters. By 
1' t.ilv’UR I DWAKDi'!, Crown Rvo. clolli oMia, 7r. ixi. 

Diderot.—The Paradox of Acting:. Transhited, with N^otes, by 

WAKlhli IlPrcRli S iVd.l.t > CK. W i th Pre far c! by bi r ilKVRV iRV lNi'.. (.^rown Pv(> , p.m hmpnt, 4X. 6</. 


Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With <>5 lUust rat Ions. SrinarcSvo, cloth, 6s, 

Four Frenchwomen. Wnh ^■^lur Portraits. Crown 8vo, bnrkr.nu, gilt fop f.j. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Two Series. Crown bvo, buckram, 6jr. each.— A Third 

hl',KMr..S is ncMrlv m adv. 


Dobson (W. T,).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

fivo. riotli limp, 2j. Ar. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth limp, ar. M. each. 


The Man-Hunter. | Wanted! 
Caught at Last. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Busploion Aroused. 


A Detective's Triumphs* 

In the Grip of the Law. 

From Information Received. 
Link by Link. | Dark Deeds* 
Riddles Read. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, xr. (xt each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth, as. M. each. 
The Man from Manchester. With ai Illustrations. 

Tracked to Doom. ^\ uh bix full-page Illustrations by CORDON BroWNB. 


The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. Crosvn rvo, doth, (xi. 


Do yle ( A. Co nan). — The Fir m of Gl rdiestone. Cr. 8vo, cl.,. 3 5. ^d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Crown 8vo, d. ex., with Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes. Critic.il .and ExpUmatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
WlI.MAM GIFJ-OKD. Edited by Colonel CfNNlNt'.H AM. Thice Vols. 

. Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. l. contains th'- Plavscnm|>lete; Vol. IT., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with an P>sav by A. C. SwiNUt'RN'K ; Vul. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. I diU’d.'with Notes, by Colonel CUnNINGUAM. One V^:)l. » 

Mas singer's Plays. l-romt.nFOKD’s T e xt. Ed i ted by Co lonel Cunn i ngham. O ne Vol. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Mrs. Everard Cotes), Works by. 

• Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. td, each. 

A Soda) Dsparturs. with m lUnstralums by F. U. Tow.n’SF.ND, 

An Amerioan Girl In London. Witli 80 Illustrations by F. H. Tou'nsfnd. 

Ths Slmpls Advsnturss of a Memsahlb. With 37 Illustrations by 1'. H. Townsend. 


A Oaughtsr of To-Day, 


Early 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6rf. each. 

Vernon 'S Aunt, w ith 47 Illust ration s by HalJIurst. 

D yer (T* F. Thise tt on). — ^The Foik"Lore of Plants* Cr. 8vo, d., 65. 
English Poets* Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

Iiy Rev. A. IC Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6 j. per \'o]time. 

Flstohsr's (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John! Complete Poetical Works. Two VoN. 

Herriok's (RobertL Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sid ney’s (Sir P hili p) Co mplete Poetical Wo rk s. Three V />l.s. 

!Edgcunibe (Sir E. R. Pearce). — Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and on th* Rycr Plate . Wit h ^ Illus tratio ns. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 

Edison, The Life and Inventions of 'fhomas A. By W. K. L. and 

ANTONIA Dickson. With ssw illustrations by R. V. OUTCALT, Sec. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, »8f. 
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Edwardes (Mrs, Annie), Novels by. 

' ToM dvo, tUiulraSr-I ,•%. earh. 


Arehl« IdtovAlU 


A Point of Honowr. 


Edwards (EHezer). --Words, l-acis^ and Phrases: A pictioimry 

of Curious atul .ty Matters. ( r-***!! flvtr, ilntli, tnt. 

pdwArds (M. Betham-), Novels by. , „ ^ ,, , 

^HKItty, _rr.st «ru, I.r .ir.ls ar. : rl<4h. i-f. Nf. ^ 

Egerton (Rev. J. C., M.A.). — Sussex Po>k and SusjA*x Ways. 

With lutrriilucUon I>y Kwt Itr. H.'^ ACf. fcinl l\.ur lUiivti C t.'wu hvo, cloth rxCta. 5J, 

Eggleston JEd ward). — Rox y i A Novel . }\>st 8 vf). iUn st. bo.ircls. 25. 

Hnglishnian*s l^use, The: A Practical (iiiide for Selecting or Ifiiild- 

i«(; A House. By C. J. KICH.akk*,- >%'. C 'lotiie.! lTi>*u».,j>ie, • auil ^4 I'.l 1 jt«i. t Cr. tvo . ‘ 7 .^ 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

The Life and Time* of Prinoe Charles Stuart, Count of Aihany (Thb Voi'no FRi'.it.N- 

DhR'. \\ Uh ;i I’vjftr.iit. (. ru\\:» Svo, ilotli » Ktr», -j. U». 

Stories fPOP* the Stii^ Papers. ’W uli Aut>'t> po lTOiit'svic( e. (. i >oth. 

Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By John Br^wnixo. Cr. 8vo. is. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Oreat Men. By Samuel Akthur Bent, 

A.M. Hft h L-.»tion. Kt;v> M-a a u.l 1 ni.uy -.1. C r.u%n 7.V oy’ 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 45. Od. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: J.i-rtun ■, d.liwrorl iKsfoie n AiuhViu e. IMu.-d 

bv W’lLI.I.WI (.'R<'' »KHS, l-.c .S. with •. llli; 41 

On ihe Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Ediud by 
_W'JLMA_>I CKi,>OKBS. l-.C^S. H'trh llit.^tr,itioi»s^ 

Farrer (J. Anson), W'orks by. 

Military Manners and Customs, t'r.-utr ?.»->. rh^t)- r itfr.n. 

War: Three Fs'v.i}s. reimule 1 lr':n 'MuiMri M c,’)'!'. and *. iistuar:.’ Crewn Kvo. u, ; (hill,, u. Cl. 

i^nn (Q. Manvilie), Novels by. 

Crows 8vo, tiolh •.\trA. 31. d. each ; pci«it Pv,i. tll'.vr iteil b,»artl«, sr. ^ 

The New Mistress. I Witness to the Deed. | The Tiger Lily. 

The White V irgin. Cep^n Wv... f h.th extm. :4r. cf. 

FIn-Bec.— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 

Dining. Pos t 8vo, cloth limp, w. '.J. _ _ 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making; or, The l’>rotechnisi’s 

•Treasury. By THOMAS KiNliSH. iih I'j* Ilivstia'n.ns. (,r<T, n 8vts, i h.lW. f ». ^ ^ 

First Book, My. By Waltp:k Bksant, Tames Pavn, W, Clark Kus- 

SM.T., Grant Am tn, II C \!M'. Gr'iR'.u R Sism. ki i'Y \Rii Kn’fiN>;, a. Conan ( •< »vi }•, 
M. K. BRAODON, I . W. K'M^INSoN. II. kllH-R HAf.t.VUP. R. M. |t\M SMVNn, 1. /aN<.«II1 
MmHI.RV ROUF.kT';. n. < HRMriK Mi RFAV. .MAI'V < kKM I t. I. K. i( kid, Mb j«»(IN SiKANi.K. 
■WTNJJ'.K, llKFl IlAH ; ; ri T Iti’f.M \\ \>.. ..If! K 1 . M I v» V'.iiN. \\ tih u Pichifiiry -Sloiy 

by JKROAIK K. Jl Ko.Ntr, niul ift, J Hum lath-uv .Sii.nll <h‘m> <h-lh ;i. (ki. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), W'orks by. , 

The World Behind the Scones. Grnwu fivo, rinth ev-tri. it 

Little Bssayst Pas'ajrcs ftom the Letter’, nf « HAtTi s 1.4VH. Pnst Pvn^ doth. «jr. f.ti. 

A Day's Tourt A Jcnriu v ihroucb Pranro ..nd \V»th Ski-K tie«.. t.rowu 410, «. 

Patai Sere. Crown tivu, (.loth extra, 3^. (mI. ; {X’M L.O, lUuMratc-.i boiMiU, cr. 


Post Rvo, UiiKtrate*! ho.trds, ax. e.ifh. 

Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantome. I The Second Mrs. TMIofson. 

Polly. I Never Forgotten. { Soventy-Bve Brooke Street. 

The Life of Jamee Boswell (of Aurhinh’. k). M nh llhiMv Tun rb’mv 8vo, cloth, 34X. 
The Savoy Opera* With 60 IllUntratimi^ ..ml Porlrai;,.. ( r».wii fc%o, chnlt, ->4 ci. 

Sir Henry Irving t Twrnty Year# at the I.vcfUin. With Pyrti.iii. t rr-w'ii f vo, ir. ; rloih. jx. 

Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Aetronomyi A Gan.'ral IMM.-riptlon of tlir Ifonvpnx. Tranjjatfd by J. ELLARI) 
F.R.A.S. With Threr* PUtcs and 28? IlhiMr.Ltions. Mrrluun hvo. chuh, i6x, 

Urania: A Rumtnee. 'With 87 illn^tratiofts. Crown 8vo, tioth rxtra, .«;x. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poerfts: Chri.st*!# Virtoric in 

I k’jvcn, Christ’s Virtorie on l artb, CflriM's Triumph over Death, and Minor recnis. With Notes, by 
Rfv. A, B. t^^AR'l, D.J). Crown ^vo, ?!f>th boxnK, C'. 

Fonblanqtie (Albany).- Filthy Lucre. Post 8 vo, illust. boards, zl 
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Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crinvii 8\'o, cloth extra, y. 6./, each ; post 8vo, UUistraterl hoank, is. each. 

One by One. t A Real Quean. I A«Doj; and his Shadow. 

Hopes of Sand* lUuslraled. • 

• • Po-jt Cvy, illu'.M.ilciJ iHMnl'i, c.»( li. 

Queen C 2 *phettta. I Olympia. | • Romances of the Law. . King or Knave 7 
Jack Doyle's Daughter. Trown av't,. fl-th. 31- * 

Esther’s Clove. I'c.tp. livo, piuiuie cover, u. ^ 

Frederic iHaroId), Novels by. 8 vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. •* 

Seth’s Brother's Wife. * I The Lawton Girl. 

French Literature, A History of. l^y Henry Van Laun* Three 

<I(Mny *TO, i.Iotli bii.iiil';, 7^. 6 i. 

F'rlswell One of Two: A Novel. P ost 8^0, bds., 25. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. 

CtreuB Life and CIreus Celefartties. I Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old London Fairs. * 

Fury’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 

hy John LANB, PuMKlfil Aniui.ilJy. frown t-lvo, u. 6.i. 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1 $. each; cloth limp. is. Od. each. 

A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse. Ily Gkokoh (H.iiNNY, 

Household Horticulture, iiv 1 ou .in>l Jan'u tr'Kiua.i). lllu.ti 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. liyTu.M Ji kkolia 

My Garden Wild. Ry Francis G. IIhmii. Crown 8vo. doth exi 

Gardner (Atrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Beim? 

tM<’ N'.irr.Httvo of n Wlut^i’s Travol and S}«»ri in Nuilhem India. Wiih i;muernu.'> IHustialions by tlie 
AiKlior jml R II. '1 OWNNEM). llemy 410, hall-huniul. aij. 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, with two Illuitrations, i post E»<>, illiwtrat* ’. iKmrds, aj. 


Gmilot (F^aul).— The Red Shirts: A vStoryof the Revolution. Trans- 
ited by Juk.n DE VlI.CiHRS. With a i'unills^ece by STANi.tiY Woorr. Ci own Rto, cloth, jf. Cxf. 

Gentleman’s Mai^azine, The. i^. ^fonthly. Contains Stories, 

Aitn les upon T^Herature, SLtence, Hiofraphy. and Art, .in ! ‘ Table Talk ’ bv .Sycvanus URSAN. 
llmnd I'tlumts /ar rtemt s tars kfptui i/#. h, Rr. t-.Y. tath. for^suMin^ ,is. 

► Gentleman’s Annual, The. I’ublished Annually in November, 15. 

TJui for iV i** ''ntitlo ‘1 A Minion of the Moon, by T. W. St’Kbai r. ^ 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by b.iif.AR TAYt.OR. With Introvliu tion by Ti'HN UfSKlN, and as Steel Plates after 
tiKORen (.:kUIK'>H ANK. Squ-rre 8vo, t loth, tir. (»i. . tjllt ud. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6</. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 25. ea. 

Robin Gray. Fromispiciu. | The Golden Shaft. Frontispiece. | Loving a DPeam. 

Post Bvo, illu'-tuilcd bvurdx, sr. each. 


%'ha Flower of the Forest. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Laek of Gold. 

What Win the World Say? 

For the King. | A Hard Knot, 

? |ueen of the Meadow, 
a Pastures Green. 


In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Fancy Free. | Of High Degrea. 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart’s Delight. | Blood Money. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6d» each. 

Tin* FlRSr SERIRS cont.iliis ■ 1 he Wukvd World— Cvgaidlion and G<djto4— Chatity—The Pnneess-. 
Tlif' Ibilacp or Truth —Tnal l*y Jury. 

The SratoNl) SBRIF.S ; IJmkcn Ib'aits -Fnfj.iwnl-SwoetheArtt— rfretcheii— D.m’l Dnice— Tom Cobb 


-Fnfj.iP-nl 

— H.M..S. * Pinarore ’--The .Soicoior - I'li* Pirates of Pcijz;mcB. 

The TlUR!) .SF-RIUS; Coineily and Tncedy— l-oj^lferty's Fairy— Roxencrantr and (Inilclenstem— 
Fattetu-t— Prlncy* he Mikjido—Kiuldijjore— Th* Yeomen ' ' ' rd~Tho Gondoliers— 

The Moimtebuik^-Utopia. 

Co!it.iininj» : The Sorcerer — H.M..S. 
— I’lincoss Id.i— I'lie Mikado — Tri^ by 


Eight Original Comlo Operas written by w. a. Gii.rkrt. 

' I’iiialore '—The Pirates of IVnzrmce— folanthe— pAtieiice— ] 

Jury. g)cj}i)r 8vo, cloth ltmp^.r. Cut. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Books Quotations for FveryDivln tho Ye.w. Selected 
from Flays by W. S. (.iLni'ii f sa to Music by Hit A. STfI.l,lVAN. Compiled by ALEX. WATSON. 
K‘)y ill lOuio.JapJincso leather, ?j. OiA */**#., 
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Hertzka (Dr, Theodor)*.— Freeland : A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

lated hyARrnuR ransom, Crown Pyo, extr a, txs. 

Hesse-Wartejfjf (Chevalier Ernst v<^n).-- Tunis : The La'^id am] 

the Prnj>lc, With av lllustralioTW. •Crown cl'*Ui 6.^, 

HjU (tto adon).— Zambra the Detective. Post bvo, bds.^ 25. ; cl , 25 
Hlfl (John), Worits by, 

Tro aoon-F el owy. T»o«t >!yo, hotrtUt «y. | Tho Common JHfetoettop. C r. Bvnf (.lo th. v.t'Hi. 

Hindley (Charles), Works by. 

Tavam Aneodotas and Baylnga; liulndlnf ReminWcence* connected with Coffee Houses, 
CUibfi, iVc. gWitli llluitrationt. Crown 8vo, rlotfi 3,t'. td. 

Tha Life ana Adyent^urea of a^heap Jack,__Crv-wa 8v<j, ciutfi oKtra, y. * 

Hodges (Sy dney).— Wh en Leaves were Green. 3 V0ISJ5155. net. _ 
Hoey (M rs. Cashel).— Th e Lov er's Creed. Post 8 vo, hoards, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a By E. P. Siioi.c^Sir H, Maxwkli., 

Bart.. M.I*., JOHN WATSttM, JAKE BAkICW, MakY Lovm 1 L AM) ]i !:,-j iN 11 Jt' CAlCIHV, 

Paul l.AKr.u, j. W. c.raham, J. H, SALiMW. PniKttE Ai I EN, Jj J jii-iKRir, I., i;r. iansi Vjm\ 
and C. F (ItiK)ni.V O' UMtKtL Crown 3>fj . i..; ( int li, rr. • 

HolHngshead (John). — Nia gara ^pray. 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

Voice Praaervatlon. Crown ivo. u ; Cr.th. r r . <W. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), W'orks by. 

The Aotoorai of the Breakfaat-Tabla. Hi istuie.l l»y J. Gordon TiroM^j'.tK. P-.m 8^o, G-'th 
Uim), *x. (id.— An'';i‘T !• Vt' *' j -t* f*'' th, ar. 

The Autoerat of the Braakfasi-Table lud The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 

In One Vol. •» , lui' /■. ■'•'.at; 

Hood’s (Thomas]~CF6ice ^^orks ml^rose an^l/erse. With Life of 

th« Author. Portr*lt, «nfl aoo Illustrationt. Crown Rro, doth extrt, js. <W. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddit ie s. With 85 Il l’jttratidnA. Post »ro. h al f hound, ar. 

iTobd (Tom).— From Nowhere to the North Polo: k Sbalbs 

Arkaological Na rrative. \Vlth as liluMrations liy W. DsyKTOK ai^E. C. Ba snp.S. _Cr. Sv«, dolh, 0,1. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous A^lrcntures, Hons Mo's, Puns, and Iloaxcf. Wnli Life of ths Autlior, Pottraiis, Pacstirides, ami 
lUiistr ations. C rown B*o. duMi extra, js. f./. _ 

Hoo per (Mrs. Geo.). — The House of Paby. Po^t Svo, hoatrds, 2s. 
H<ji|pkins (Tighe). — *’T wixt L ove a nd Dut y/ Po st hoards, 2s. 
Horne (R. Hengist). — Orion : An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portra it by .SUMMERS. T> iHh KdiUott. t doth extra, -rt. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of * Molly p>awn ’), Novels by. 

• Po‘-.t 8vo, illuJiti.’itcd iH.anK, c r ra- li d.ith luuii, ai. 6.(' *•«' li. 

A Malden All Forlern. In Durance Vile. A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. A Modern Circe. | 


Crown Sto, doth pxtra, v- ead' ; b\o, illuilMtffJ IhmkI-;. sr. each ; rloth limp, sj. ini, each. < 

Lady Verner’a Flight. ( Th e Red-Housa Mystery. 

Ciown Kvo, I luth nxtia, j-r. <W. UiicIl 
The Three Graces. WiM) 6 iiiiistratim 


The Professor's Experiment. 
A Point of Consolence. 


\\ rtli l-u>nllRjiiece by E. J, Yr'HEkLKR. 


Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays ; A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. 

by EDMVSO OUJllR. ViM 8ro, half-hound, gr. 


[rrA. 1807. 

Edited 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown »ro, doth extm, 31 . 6.1 ra.-h ; post 8 ro. Illustrated boards M. eidi. 

The Leaden Casket. i ^^^iflCojndemned. j That Other Person. 

Thom l creft*s M odel. Pont 8 vo. boards, j _Mrs. Juli et. Crown 8t u, extra, jx. 64. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Coit-breakingr ^ With 25 

tion*. Crown Svo, doth extra, v. 64, 


Hydrophobia : An Account of M, Pasteur’s S^tern ; The Xethnique of 

hU Method, and Statlatlcg. By Reva u » SU20 R. M . B. C ro wn «vo, doth ext r a, 6s, 

Hyne ~(C . J. Cutellffe).— Honour of Th ieves. Cr.”8vo. cloth , 35. o T, 
Idler (The) : An Illustrated Magazine. Edited by j‘ K. [ erome. 

Moatlily. Tiie first Eight Wls., cloth, jj. cavh ; Vol, IX., js, Orf,- tubes tor Bindim;, (nf, each. 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole* Cheaper JBditioQ, with a New Pre> 

fncc. Poat 9ro, bluah-roau ]>:ipcr nv'l cloth, :ts. td, * 


liidoo^ Paupers. I 3 y One of The m. C rown 8 vo , 1 5. ; cl oth, 15. 6 d. 
ingelo w (Jean)*-^Fated tow*be F ree . P o.»t 8 vo, illust rated b ds., 2s^ 

Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victuailer’s Maniial. 

By J. TltRVOR-DAVlHfi. Crown Svo, if. ; oluth, if. 6</. • 

Irish wit and Huiftour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

riiRCKVAI, CRAVBg. Post »ro, cloth limp. aj. 6d. 


Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

My PitRCr 1'IT2GEKAI.I). W'ilU Portrait. Crown 8 vo. m.; dith, if. 6d. * 

James (C. TT C.). — A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. I'ost 

8 vo, )>ietiir<i coror, if. ; cloth hmp, if, 6d. 

Jameson (Wililamj. — My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds.,2r. ; cl., 25. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., ^L.D.).— Dramatic Pictujre^, Cr. S vo, clo th, 5s. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Dark Colleen. | The Queen of Connaught. 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 

Mature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 

*,* Also the IlAND-MADS PaPKR liPlTloN, crown 8vo, bmkram, silt top, Cs. eucU. 

The Eulogy Of Rlohard Jefferies. BySuWAUlSk BilSAXT. With a rhotoi;r.iplt Portrait. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curiosities of Crluciam. Pnxt 8 vo. cloth iTmp. sf. M. 

Lord Tennyson: A Ilioi;r«phi<'at Sketch, With Portrait. Pi.»xt Svo, %s . ; cloth, if. 6ti. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Stageland. with 64 IMustritions by /. BBRrtARD Partripcr. Fenp. 4 to. picture cover, if. 

John Ingerfleld, Ac. With 9 itiuste. by A. S. lioYt>,«i<i J ohn (iUlk.h. l eap Svu, pic.cov. if. 6 i/. 
The Prude's Progress : A Cometly by J. K. JJiRviwa and riig.V PltlLLPonS. Cr, 8 ro, is.Oii. 

jerrolii (Douglas).— The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Post Svo, printed on laid {Mifier and h.dM>ound, af. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d, <Kach. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture : .-V t>imip .ibout Plowors. Illustr.'vtcd. 


Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vu, cloth limp, af. 

Jones (Wiillam, F.S.A.j, Works Cr. Svo, cl. extra, ys^6d. eacl:c 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Cej;ondary, and Anecdotal. With uemiy 300 llliistr,uions. Second 
^ Edition. Revised and b.nl.iri;f<-<!. 

CredulitlSIl^ Past and Present. Indmlinir llie Sf*n and .Se.Tmi n. Miners, Tnlisinans, Word and 
Letter Hivin.Uion, l-,»oici‘(inv,’-nnd Hlessiinr of AnimaK. Itiids. bcjrs. l.in k, iwc. With bioniispieic. 
Crowne and Coronations: A History ui Ki'^alm. \\iili 100 ilinstrutiouK. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Note.s Critical and Explanatory, and 

a niotraphlcal Memoir by VVilliam CH FORD. Edited by Coluuol CHMNlNGHAIil. Throe Vcls, 
erows Svo, cloth extra, U. each. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Tran.slated by Whi.ston. Con- 

taiainir * The Antlquitios of the lews’ ami ‘The W.irs of the Jews.’ With 53 Ilimitraiions and Maps. 
Two Vol«.j^domy Svo, half buuud. vm. furf. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post Sve, doth limp, ar, S(/. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions; Humorous 

Sketchy, Po'^t Svo, illuBtratedJjoardx, ; cl^h, ef. t>J, 

King (R?Ashe), Novels by.' Cr. Svo, c^, 35. 6 d. ea.; po.‘^t Svo, bds,, 2S. ea, 

A Drawn Gama. i * Tha Wearing of tha Craan.* 

Post Bvo, lUustrated lioardi. ax. each. ' 

I Bell Barry. ^ 


Fasaloa'a Slava. 
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. Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

Th® New Republic. Po*t Ivo. uictnre cover, ^s. t cloth Hinp. 9t. M. 

The New Paul & Ylritlnia : Ppsitivism on an Islan I. i’ost dvo, c loth, or. f' i, 

A Romance of the Nlneteonili Centu^.^^Crcni^Svn, «.ioih (vi . ; post 8vo, illust. boanl';, ai, 
Poeme. 4 to, jiarchmcnt, &t' 

Is Wort h LivlhS? Ccowu fvo, rJoth extra, fit. ^ 

Marks (H. S., R.A*). P^n and Pencil ‘Sketches by. With Four 

Pii^lojfrilrwret and lao iUustratiuu*. _J'wo V'ols. demy Bvo, clotty .F-f. 

Marfowe’s Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and IntrodiK lions. by Colonel CUNNl.Nr,U.\M. Croern tvo. cloth extra, j|r. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by. JPost 8 vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

A Harveet of Wild Oats. t Fighting the Air. 

Oap n 1 Sesame 1 | W ritten In Fire^ _ 

Masslnffer’s Playse From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by C«L ClCV.Vtxr.IlAM. Trown Bvo. cloth extra. <Sr. * 


Masternun (J.).— Half-a-Dozen Daughters. P ost 8 vo. h oards. 2s_. 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8 vo, illus- 

trate<l hoards, as. ; rloth hmp. a.r. At _ _ „ _ 

Mayhew (Henry).— London Characters, and the ilumorous Side 

'>1 I.oiulon l-ifr*. WitJi mmiennis IJhi'itr.uiou';. Crowrn Bvn, < loth, x.f. 

Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crunn 8 vo. doth. %t. fiJ. : post dvo, iilastrated hoiirda, ax. 

Crow'n Bso, cJ-oh, A/ e.»''h. 

In an Iron Grip. 1 The Voice of the Charmer. Witli t Illustrations f AW. 

_ Dr. Rumeey's Patient. _ny L. T Mi- \t>p and Ct M 

Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. 

The Man who was Good. P >st Rvu, pu turn I>onrd% aa 
This Staje of F ools. Crown 8 ro. cloth, V fif 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Kio Grande. By 

A. H . SWftKT and J. AXMOV K'Cf>X With inn'itr.it!''nx. Crown dro, cloth extra, 7.r. fiif, 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8 vo. illust. boards, 25. each. * 

Touch an d Go . I Mr. DorllHon. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

llotisa of l Ule. With numertnia llhnwr.ttioMs. Post 8 r,.. < U.th ’unp, ux. Ai', ^ ^ 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. 1 ’ost <Svo, IS. each ■ cloth, is. Od. each. 

Th|a Hygiene of the Skin. With Oiiectiou-, foi Dirt, St>.ips, Dat' a, WIiim, &c. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Bkfn. 

Min to (Wm .).— Was She (iooi^or Bad?J Cr. ^vo. is.; cloth, i.s. Vv/. 

MItford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. t»i. each. 

The GuB-Runnert A Rniiumre ..f ZuliiUtul. With n Irontixpifi « >»t .SJANt.ltV 1 .. Wuuli. 

- The Luck of Gerard Rldgeley. W;iii 4 l-rsnti^itit *,#* i.y m ani t'V L. Wood. 

The King's Assegai. Sic full pjjvr lliii'-ti.itiwns l>r St a.'xi.ky I . w.mw, 

Ren shaw Fann ing's Quest. With a t-rmni'pi r. « by si anluy 1. Wu'id 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. ^ 

Hathercourt Rectory. Povt Ivo. illnxtratcd bssrdi, ax. 

That Girl in Bla c k. C rown 8 vo, duthj 1 ts|W. 

MoncHeff (W. D. ScSr-j"-The Midlcatlon : An Historical Drama. 

With Seven Ltchinei bv )mmn Phitie. W. Q. ORrHASlisujt, J. MACWinSTHK, ( ol.lN lIl’N'll'K, 

R. M ACBRTH and 'I OM OR AHAU. Jmjierul 4t<>, biukraiii.jiie 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Xpleurean { and Alciphron. Post tvn. halt Imtinri, 9*. 

Prose and Verse: includiiijr Stjpprsgied Paxxjirnt from tlir MltMniRS OS LORI> BVROW. lulitrg 
by R. H. SH HPtl S Rl>. With Psrtrait, Lrnwn 8 vu. i.]yih rxira, 7X. uf. 


Muddock (J* E.) Stories by. 

Crown Rvo, doth extra, v. Ctf. csth, t 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. With ix niusirailitiis by si anluy Wood. 

Basils the ieeter* Wiib Froutixpiyce by Sianluy Wuod. 

Young Lochlnvar. — * 

Post Svu. Illustrated boards, yx. P s • 

The Dead Men's Seorat. * I From the Bosom of the Dseib 


Wdird and Wonddpfttl* Fu&tSvo. Ulu-^lratca UinrOs, 3X. i dc'Ji, 3;r* 6if. 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, clotli extra, 3X. 6 t/. each ; post 8vo, itlustrateil boartls, ax. each. 


A Atonemont. 

Jos«ph*s Coat, yj 
> CoalMof Fire. 3 lllusts. 
Val GTlranje. 

Hearts. « 

The Way of the World. 


Bob Martin’s Littfe Oirl. 


A Model Father. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

Cynlo Fortune. 1 r4mt;sp. Time's Ravenges. 
By the Oate of the Sea. A Wasted Crime. 
A Bit Df Human Natur^. In Direst Peril. 


A Capful o’ Nalls. Crowu ivo, doth. «u. , 9 f . 

Mount Despair, &c. With I-rontispioco bjr (iKHNVltLR Mantom. Crown 8vo, rlotb, 31-. A • 
The MAklng of a Nqvellst: An lixpuhnicot iu Autobiu](rapliy. With a Lullotypo Voitra* aii.l 
Vijuette. (,'rown live, aif 1 • in, 6x. 

Alurray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

^ Ltovn 8vo. cl«tU SKlra, y. W. oacli ; po^t 8vo, iilu^r.itcvl boards, ix. each, 

'Tine Traveller Returns. I The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones’s Allas, Ac. With Ilhi&trftttos» by A. hoRKS 1 IER and (i. NiCi.'L? r. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

I’OBt 8vo, illuatratod wrarda, ar. each ; cloth, »x. 61/. rarh, 

A Game of Bluff. ( A Song of Sixpence. * 

Newbolt (Henry). — Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, is. 6i. 
Nisbet (Hume),' Books by. 

* Bail Up.’ C rijwu *»o, cloth oxtra. tv. 6./. : ptwt 8\*o, nUi'sirated boiinls, a#. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. I’ust Uv**, >!lus().tte<i bo.iidx, .is. 


iLeseons In Art. With ai TUu^ratitXK. Cr.wn 8i’o, cloilr ovtra, ar. 6 /. 

Where Art Begins, with a; IlJnslratioiis. Square ilvo, cl.'th ••mm, 7r. (Sy. ^ 

Norris (VV. E.), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. ^d. each. 

Saint Ann's. { B illy Bellow, rrimtispiece by I’. H. T( *\vV'.rN'i>. 

O’ Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The JLInforeseen. __ Chance ?_ or Fate 

Ohnet ((leor;?es), Novels by. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Doctor Rameau. I A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Crown Ive, cloth, y. kd . ; p.>!it *to. picturo boords, sx. 


Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by. I’ost 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 l each. 

The Primrose Path. | Whlteladlos. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 

b’ Reilly (Mrs.). — Phoebe’s Fortunes. _Post 8 vo, illust. hoards, 2 ?. 


Oulda, Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3 ^. hi. ea.; post 8 vo, illust. bds., 2 ?.jBa. 


Held in Bondage. 
Trlcoirin. 

Strathmore. 

Chandoa. 

Cecil Castlemalne’s Gage 
Under Two Flags. 

Puck. 1 IdalTa. 


Folle-Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Slgna* 
Two Wooden Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. | Friendship, 
A Village Commune. 


Moths. I Plpistrello. 

In Maremma. I Wanda. 
Bimbl. { Byrlin. 
Frescoes. ! Othmar. 
Prlnoass Napraxine. 
Guilderoy. ! RulUno. 
Two OiTeaders. 

e 


Squ-irc Svo, cloth extra, V- each. 

Bimbl. With Nln« Illdttratlotii. by FirMlMi 11. tiAKRKi l. 

A Dog of Flanders, v'tcc. Wiiii Su illuairaiiotis by Kumons II, C.arurtt. 


Santa Barbara, Ac. Square 8vo, doth, Sx. ; crown Ivo. cloth, 3X. Af. ; ])ost Svo, illustrated bo-ards, px. 
Under Two Flags. Popular Li>tru)N. Medium ivo. uy. ^ •.laih, is. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works ol OUtnA by F. Sydnky Moituts. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 5 .i.-~Chuap Udition, illusirntetl iHurds, ax. 


Pajce (H. A.), Works by. 

Thoreau ; Ilia I.ifo and Anns. With Portrait. Post Svo. cloth Hiep, ar f\d. 

Animal J^eedotes^ Atranred Oi^a N ew P rlnci]<le. Crown Rv'.n • hvth extra, 5^, 

Pandurang Harl ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BARTLR^l'RHRB. Crows Ivo, cloth, ; post ivo, UIu«rated boards, ar. 

lParker'~(Kcv., josephV D.D.).~-Mlg:ht Have Been: some J.iie 

NotM.^jCronn ivo, cloth, *x. \Shortly, 

PasciU’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introdiuflon and Nott»a liy if, M’ C'RtP . D.n. Post 8vo, clot h iiitip, yx. ^ 

Paul (Margaret A.).— Cientle and Simple. Crown 8 vo, cloth, with 

Tiont rpieoe oy HELEN I’ATiiRSON, 3^. 6fA post 8 vq, llluatralcvl iioanj.i, v. 
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* Payn (James), Novels bv* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra,^. 6d. each ; post Give, illustratod boards, 7S, each. 

Lost Sir Masalntfberd* Holiday Taaka. 

Waiter's Word. The Canon’s Ward. With Portrait, 

t>ess Blaok than We're Painted. The Talk of the Town. With la lauata 

By Proxy. j For Cash Dnlp* OloWoWorm Tales. 

Hlyh Spirits. The Iffystery of MJrbrtdtfe* 

Under bne Roof. The Word and the Will. 

A f.onfraential Adent. With ra Iliusts. , The Burnt Million. 

A Crape from a Thorn. With » liiusts . I Bunny Storiee. I a Trying PatleiKU 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, * 


Rumorous Stories. ) From Bails. 
The Foster Brothers. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

Married Beneath Him. 


The ClyiTards of Clyffe. 

Found Dead. I GwendoJlne'e Harvest* 

Mirk Abbey. I A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. Some Private Views. 

Bentinck’s Tuf^or. i A County Family. Not Wooed, But Won. 

A Perfect Treasure. , Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Uike Father, Like Son. The Best of Husbandsf 

A Woman's Vengeance. Halves. What He Cost Rep* 

Carlyon’s ITear. I CeclPa Tryst. Fallen Fortunes. I Kit: A Memory. 

Murphy's Master. I At Her mercy. A Prince of the Blood* 

*1x1 Peril and Privation. WithT; lllustr.itioits. Crown gvo. cloih, s-f. 6<i, 

Notes fro m th e * N ews.' Crown 8vo. portr ait cover, ts . ; doth, 

P ayne (Wl if).— Jer rjT th e Pre fe r* Crown S vo, gtoth , 3s. 6^/. 

Pennell (H. Choimondefey), Works by. Post Svo, doth, 2j. ea. 

Puck on Pegasus. With illustratioiic. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-pace Illustrations bv C. DtT M MM' ink. 

The Muses of Wayfa tr : V orsdc Soci<>t<> . Se lec ted tiy ll. C. P tiNN'I.LT.. 

Phelps liK. Stuart), Works'by^] Po^Svo, is. ea.T cloth, is. 6 i. ea. 

Beyond the Cates. | An Old Maid's Paradise. | Burglars In Paradise. 

_ Jack the PlsherTnan. lUustr-ited by C. Wr Kkkw. ’ Crown £vo,ji.«^ ; fj'ith, i.f. 

Phil May’s Sketch-Book, "Comaining 50 lull-page Drawings. ImpT 

_ 4to, an canva s, jrilt top, loj. €d. _ 

Phfpson (Dn T.'Xr)*— Famous Vioflnlsts and Fine Violins: 

Historical NVe'i, Anecdotes, and Re miniscences. Crown Svo, cloth, 5J. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by. 

Trooping with Crows. I Vap. 8vo, ph-ture cover, w. 

Lady JLovelace. 8vo, lUuntrat eil ho ards, cj. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by.” 

The Pursuivant of Arms. Wuh'bix Plates and ao-j Tlliisrratlons. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. M. 

Songs an d Po ems, r'-fo -r y^e. Wi'h Introdnrtion h v Mrs. M xc kar vt-.x-i. (.rown gv o. clo th. 6J. 

PI utarch’ s Lives of 1 1 lustrlous Mem U' ith N^)tey^ antfX" Li (e o? 

Phitnrch !iv jMtIV nnd Wm. T.. nnd I'ortMit^ Two VoR, diTTiy 8vo. h ilf-bmiti'l tor. Od, 

Poe’S (Edgar Allan) Choice Works in l’rt)se and Poetry. With loiro* 

du'rti /•! iiv H At'lXM.AJR tl. Tortmit and Faraiinile^. (.'oovu Cvo. cloth, 71’, 6rf. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, Post 8vo. ilhistMtcd bo'trds, ?•-. 

Pollock (W. H .) .— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays, By 

sir WM.TK^ Bn^ANTailcI WaLI KR J I. Pf>l.T.O nK. 50 liliHtratlons. Cr . Bvo, rlo tli ^> 111 , (,f. [ VA <» <>,>. 

Pope’s PVieti cal Works* Post 8 vo . cloth lim p, is. 

Porter (John).— KlngvSclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

fnll-paRfe and many smaller Illustrations. Second rdit ion. Demy Svo, rloth decorated, iRr, f' 

Praed (Mi^*~Campbel l)XNoveTs by. Post 8 vo 7 ill list. bds. / 2s.~ eachi 

The Romance of a Station. I ^e Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Crown Svo, cloth, y. QJ. c.ich ; po^t 8vo, lioards, ss. cadi. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Christina Chard. With Frontisiiiece by W. Pacpt, 

Mrs. Tregask^ss. With 8 Illustrations. Crown gvo, cloth extra, firf. ly^M. iBgy 

Price" (E, C.); Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3.r. each ; post Bvo, Illustrated boards, w. c»rh. 

Valentina. I The Foreigners. | Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Gerald. Post Pvn, ninstmted boards._8J. 

Princess Ofe a. — Rad na ; A Nov el Cr ow n Svo, clotT rextr^, fX 

Proctor" (Richard A., B.A.), Works by* • 

Flowers of the Sky With ss ll'.wsi rations. Small crown Bvo, cloth e\tra, 54, (mI 
Rasy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Ni^ht in the Year. Crown 8vo, doth, 

Familiar Solenoe Studies. Crown Svo. cloth emn, At. ^ « * 

S aturn and its System, with 13 Sti^ Platos. Dotny tvo. cloth extra, tor. 6d. 

[yaterles of Time and Spans. With nuitierou'i lilustrationc. Crown Rvn, cloth extrs, ir* 

The universe of Suns. &c. With numerous lllu&tratlnna Crewn Svo, doth exlra. 

VagbP snd Wsntg 9t Selene^ Workepft Crowii §vo, j j. 
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Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLO%v> 3J. &/.; post 8yo, Ulustryd boards. 9s. 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy, Translated by C/B. Pit- 

* MaA Wit h Colomeo Fro ntispie ce and numerous Il lust rations. Crown 8yo. clo th extra, 7s. 6rf. 

Randolph (Lieut.-Col. Qebrge, U.S.A,)„ — Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

A Novel. Crown 8vo, cl oth e xtra, 7^. 6ii. 

Reade's (Charies) Novels. 

A NeS Collected LlHRABY HDITION, complete In Seventeen Volumes, set in new lotifr primer type, 
printed on laid paper, and elcfautly bound in cloth, price js. (id. eai'h. is now pidilibhini^ .is follows ; 


1. PeiC Woffliiittoni and Chrlatia John- 
stona. 

3. Hard Cash, 

7. The Cloleiei* and the Hearth. With a 
I'rotace by Sir Wai.tf.r IIPSan r. 

4. * U la Nevaa too Late to Mend.* 

5. The Courae of True Love Never Did 

Run Smooth I and Bintflaheart and 
Doubleface. 

6. The Autobloifraphy of a Thief: Jack 

of all Trades ; A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr; and The Wanderlntf Heir. 


7. Love Me Little, Love me Lontf. 

8. The Double Marriage. 

9. GrlfRth Gaunt. 

10. Foul Play. ^ 

11. Put Yourself In His PlacSt 

12. A TerrlbleiTemptatton. 
i.{. A Simpleton. 

u A Woman-Hater. \Ort. 

15. The Jilt, and oiIkt Stories; nnd Good 

Stories of Hen A other Anlmals.f av*?'. 

16. A Perilous Secret. [Dec. 

17 - Readiana; & Bible Characters.[7afi.'v7 


.V Twenty-one \'uluinits, post £vo, tllust rated boards, 2S. each. 


P''.;! Woffington. I Christie Johnstone. 
*ft is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Mover Did Run 
Smooth. 

The Autobiography of a Thleft Jack of 
all Trades 1 auti James Lambert. 

Love Me Little. Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 


Hard Cash I Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. I Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Templatton. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir, 
A Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doublefaoe. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 
The Jilt, and other Stuties. 

_A Perilous Secret. | Readiana. 


POPUt.AK Kiutions. medium 8vo. Cd. each ; cloth, ir. each. 

*lt Is Mover Too Late to Mend.’ I The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. 


*Ii Is Never Too Late to stend ’ 

meduiiii 8vo, cloth, sx. 


and The Cloister and the Hearth in One V'olume^ 


Christie Johnstone. WithrrontKniete. Choi ely printed in i:i«cvir«:ty!e. Fenp, 8vo, half Roxb.w.dc/. 
Peg Woffington. Chokolv printed in UUevir stylo, ikap. 8r.), half-Rnsbuiiriie, vs. td. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In I-our VoK., postgvo, «iiii ,iu introdncpoti bv Sii Walthr Bn- 
SANT, and n Frontispiece to each Vol., 14X. the act ; and the ?I.l I'Sl RAT ED Lli 3 R.\R.V EDITION, 
with lllustration.s on every pfiRc, Two Vols., crown Svu, cloth giJt, 4ix. net. 

Bible Characters, l-cap. 8vo, leatiicrette, u. 

Selections from tne WorKs of Charles Reade. with an Introduction by Mrs. Alrx. Irb. 

LAND. Crown 8v», buckram, with Poitrait, 6j. ; CHK.\P Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 i\ 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

W.inl Htorl«lu Crown 8vo, cloth extr. 1 , ^r. M . ; 


post 8vo. nUistratcJ boards, sa 


Post 8vo, illustrated bonrdi., -js. each. 

The Uninhabited House. Fairy Water. 

The Prtnee of Wales’s Garden Party. Her Mother’s Darlli.g. 

The Mystery In Palace Garden s. T he Nun's C urs e. I idle Tales. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. Of/, each. 

Our Old Country Towns. ^Vith 5=; Illustrations hv the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 lllu'^t rations bv the Author. » 

About England wltn Dickens, with 58 Illustrations by C. A. Vanliuriioof and A. Rimmf.r. 

Rives (Amelie).— Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6i. ; 

post 8vo, Illustrat ed bo ards, «x. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illustrations by 

GHOR GB CRIUKSUANK. Pos t 8vo, half clot h, gj. ; cloth extra, g ill cdK-cs. ^x. 

Robinson (F, W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated bo.nrdx, ex. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3X. 6rf. I post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. 

The Women in the Dark. Crown 6v«, doth. 31-. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs, each. 

2 !?* ®* 5 * 5 .* „ I ***• Poets’ Beasts. 

The Poets ahd Nature t Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 


Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral Reflections. 

ainl am Introductory Es*^- by .Sainte-Bhuvb. Post 8vo. cloth limp, sr. 


With Notes 


Roil of Battle Abbey, The : A Lfst of the Principal Warriors who 

VUliam the Conqueror, 1066. Fruited in Gold and Colours, sx. 


ssuie from Normandy with WlTli 
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Roseng;arteii (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

latcd b x w . C0L LEr r«SAfft)AR8. 6;» iUiMlrAtioiiA. jCrown Rvo, doth fxtra, -js. fui, 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8 vo» cloth, as. 6d, each. 

PunJana: SldtfteB and Jokes. With numctous lUu^rntinnt. 

liofe Punlan a. Fr*rhio|jr iH uatyttMi. 


Runclnuin (Janies), Stories byo 

and_8hellbaoks. ‘ 


Steels and Seholars. 


Post 8vo, bds., as. ea ; cl., as. Cd. ea. 

Craos Balmaltfn’s Swsstheart* 


Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d, each. 

I The Drift of Pate. 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8fo, cittli t'xtrft, v- ‘Jii'-h i Svo, iia-4r.ituit boards, ar. each ; cletli aj. 6 ,f. c.nh. 

Round the Oalley-Flrl. The Romance of Jennf Havlowe. 

In the Middle watch. An Ocean Trajtedy. 

A Voyage to the Gape. My Shipmate Louise. 

A B<Mk rfor the Hammock. Alone on a Wide Wide Saa« 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.* 


jtli, 34, CJ. each. 

Is He the Man? Heart of Oak. r 

The Good Ship * Mohock.* The Tale of the Ten. With t- lll-i';ira- 

The Phantom Death, Arc. With Frontispiece. tn.ns U ti. .Mo.n i j ama iMuf , 

The Convict Ship. i 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. Tost 8 to. ihustr.iicd b.>. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 


A Fellow of Trinity. With n N..tc by (u.iviir Wkn'oru. IIiu.miis and ,i I roiiiispicrr. 

The Junior Dean* | The Master of St. Benedict's. | To Uls Own MasUr« 
Orc hard Damerel. 

Fcap. 8rOt «loih boards, is. 6 ff, each. 

The Old Maid's Sweetheart. I Modest Little Bara. 

CrowB Sro, doth extra, .v. each. 

In the Face of the World. I The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Sala (George A.).— Gaslight and Daylight. Post bvo, boards, 25 . 
Sanson. — Seven Generations of Executioners: Memoirs of the 

Sansun Pauiily (i6W to 1B47). Crown Evo, deth extra, 31. iJ. 

SaunUers (John), Novels by. 

Crown 8 t», doth extra, js. fnf. each ; post 8vo, Iliuetrvitcd boards, ax. o.'U'h. 

Guy Waterman. I The Lion In the Path. i The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. Crown tvo, t loth rxtrs. 3 X. Ui. 


Saunderst (Katharine), Novels by, 

• Crown »yo. cloth extra, 3 ,*. 6 ./. e.ach ; post 8 vo, lllustratfl boards, 7t. each, 

Margaret and Elizabeth. I Heart Salvaga. 

The High Mills* I Sebastian, 


Joan Marryweather, Foot ivo, illn,tratcd boards, ax. 
Gldeen's Book. Crown 8va, doth extra, y. 6^. 


Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of I'liirty-seven Years. 

By Ex»Ch iaf»lns poctor CavanaCU. I’oxt 8vo, illustrated ax, ; doth, ax. Orf. 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards: with Entertain- 

ini; Expanntanu in Diawkiy-woiu or * White ' Magic. By W. It. Ckbukr. With 300 lUubtrationi. Crown 
Bvo, aiotk wrtni, 4 1. 6 d. 

Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 

Ths Ceuatry of ths Passion Play (Oberanmergaa) asd itio fUgliiasac of Bavaria. With 
Map osd jp lUuouatioM. Crown 8ve, cloth axtra, 3c, 6<f. « 

, WhilM la Alffys. With Two Mapi a nd l i ll lurtrationg. Crown »y », cloth axtra, 

Senior (Wni.).~By Stream an d Sea. Post 8vj, cloth, 25 . 

Sergeant (Adeline). *^Dr. EniMcott’s Experiment. Cr. 8 vo, 35. 6 J. 
Shakespeare for Children : Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and pl&lu, by J. MoyR f MITK. Crown 4to. cloth liilt, y. &ci. 
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Sharp (William). —Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and* Prose. 

* lulitAC Pr«r3ic«d, and Annotated by R. IIERNU SllfiPllBRD. Hve Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, yi, 6 J. cacln 
Poetical Wopka, in Three Volt, s » 

VoL I, Introduction by the Kditor ; f osthuinoiia Fraf mants Jf Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's f'orrr. 

epondetice with Stnckdaic : The Wanderlnc Jew ; Uneen Mali, with the Notes ; AUstor, 
and other Poems; ResaKnd and Helen ; Proinetliens Unhntiiu! ; Adonai*, Stc . , a 
n. Laon and Cythna , The Cend; Julian and Maddalo ;* Swellffxt tJui Tyrant j The ^^italt of 
A Asian; F.pipsychldlen ; Hellas. • 

,, Iir Posthumous Poen|! Th# Masque oi Anarchy; and other Pieces. 

ProBe Work*, in Two Vols. s 

Vol, I. The T wo Roiiiances ef ZastrozzI and .St. IrT3rne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism . Letters to Lei^h Hunt, and some Minor Writmes and F'raftin.'nts. 

• II 11. The ; Letters freiii Abroad : Translations and Frajrucnts, edited by Mrs. SlthI.LliV. 

• With a Bit^raphy ol Stmliey. imd aa Index of the Prose Works. • 

♦»* Also a few copie a oi a Largh-WAWBR EiMTioN, s eols.^doih. w. 6rf. 

Sheridan (Cieneral P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Mar).s, and Paeshailea. Two Vols.. d«‘my 8vo. eloth, 34s. ^ 

Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Indurliag his Dramatic Writifiirs, his Works in Prow and Poetry, Translation*?, Speechc.-,, 
and Jokes. Wltlaio Tllustiations. Crown 8vo. half bound, 7.1. <«/, 

The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays. P^.et Itvo. half hound, sr. 
Sherldan'a Oomedles: The Rivals and Tbo School for Scandal. Ldued. with an Intvo- 
duclion and Notes to tarh Play, aid a RiufraphicaJ Sketch, by liltANUKR MaITIIKWS. Wuh 
llluiitrarloas. Demy tvo, lialf-parchinent, la^c. tW. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including; all 

thow in ‘Arcadia.* With Portrait, Memorial lulroduction, Notes, &'c.. by Ihu Rev. A. U, GKO.S.iRT, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown Ivo, (.iotli boards, iRr. 


Sij!:nboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Rettiarkahle Characters. Hy .) acob Larwoou and Jc»hn Camuen HoTTBN. With Coloured Frontis. 
piece and ^4 IlluEUationi. Crown cloth extra, js. 6^. 


Sims (Oeorgo R.), Works by. 

Post »ro, niustratad boarUa, ar. each; doth limp, aj. 6d, aach. 

Rogoee and Vadahonds. Tales of To-day. 

The Rind o’ Bens. Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs, 
Mary Jans Married. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 

Zepb t A Circu.s bt«ry, Jcc. 


Memoirs of a Landlady. 

My Two Wives. 

Soenss from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments i Stories, 


C rnwn Rvo, piotura cover, i.t. each ; cloth, jx. fiJ. each. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible London. 9 

The Dadonct Reciter and Reader: iteinjf Koading* and Rerltitions in Prose and Vci;.e, 
selected from hi- own W«irk*, liv ('rl-i iKv.E K. Siil.S. 

The Case of George Candlemas. t Dagonet Ditties. (I'toia ivtc Jiejfrce.) 


Dagonot Abroad. Cromi 8vo. doth, (>,f. 

Sister bora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. vVith Fqpr 

liiuKtratiana. Doiny livo, picture cover, 4./. ; doth, tui. 

S ketchiey (A rthur).— A Ma tch in t he D ark. Post Svo, boards , 2S, 
Slan^ Dictionary (The) ; Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 

Crows 8vo, alwth extra, w. 6./. 

Smart (Hawley).— WithouTljove or Licence: A Novel, Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, ^x. (./. ; post 9vo. illustratsd boards, bx. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

Tha Prince of Argolls. with Illustrations. Post tvo, doth extra, sx. 6J. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous lliu^ralioii't. Pe^l Svo, doth. 6 x. 

Society in L{>nclon. Crown 8vo, is, ; cloth, is. 6d, 

Society In Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

fron iCiiyn t PAUL Vasil 1 ||o a Young French Diplomat. Crown ivo, clotii, <5x. 

Somerset (Lord Henry). — Songs Adieu. Small 4 to, Jap. vel.,6j. 
Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

ou ttue ill yUs 91' viU, Crgwg 8 vo, ctoib jtRUa, 5 ^* 
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JTroJIope (France5 E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3.if. 6.V. each ; ixvl 8vo, iUu^ratod l)e.wl«s, ar. each. 

Like BhCps Upon the Sea. | Mabel's Progress. j Anne Furness. 

Trollope (T. A.). —Diamond Cut Diamond. Post Bvo, illust, bd^. 25. 
Trowbridg:e (J. T.).— Farilell’s FoUy. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Twali? (Mark), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. Gi. each. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. RevwcaanJ CorrcciecUhrou-rhont by the Aiiili4. With 
Lite, I'ortr.iit. aixi iiiniicrDtis lllustialtunii. f 

Roughing It ; and The Innocents at Home. With ano Illnstrnihms hy 1*. A. Krasi-'k. 

Mark Twain's Llbraury of Humour, vvuh 197 lllyKicanuiu. 

Crown 8ro. cWh extra niUixtratodh tv cat !i ; fivo, Ilhi'-.tTAird hrurds. =.v. ench, * 

The Innocents Abroi^ t nr, 1 hr .N>w rii^niu s rr<>j^r*-ss. With *j4 Iiliistralnins. ( 1 lie Two S!iU« 
hiiL' I'.ditiun isentitU'd Matk Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 

The uRded Age. nr Makk Twain .md ( 1 . i>. Warnfk. With 31:1 llluxtrationsr 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Ainh ut Illustratiuiuk 

A Tramp Abroad. With ;»4 llhi^u.utonv 

The Prlnca and the Pauper. Wttii ik. iP.u'.tr.ulona. 

Life on the Misslsaijml. w ith 400 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Widi r74 ifim^ntloMshv F. w. Kpwr.i n. 

A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With • llhi.stiatiun!, by r)AN lii'AKu, 

Crown P,vi», [doth rvtia, ^.t. 6/. e.i>'h. 

The American Claimant. With Rt Iliustrati-rns iiy Hai. i I’ and others. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With j' J'i • ".f- ’ v I tA\ j;:- 

Pudd'nhesLd Wilson. >\ nh T ■ .i:. J :».» UlUii'i.in i-.s l y I.oris Iaii’H. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective. Aro. \Vi:Ji numfr.HU Illuuraii.ms, 

The £ 1 , 000,000 Bank* Note. Cp w 1 b\'), clotii. Svi>, i>itftir»j boards ar, 

lhv,l Hsu. lilustr-iled b«'.tr‘' ,, jv e.irii, 

The Stolen White Elephant. i Mark Twain's Skotohes. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Il!irnr,iti.»ns by lb V. Ixt M tvn, 

Cr«»v. n 8vf), clcrtli, C\. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, y. W. ; post ti»o, illusiratr.l luKirda, «. 

Tytier (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clotli extra, jr. 6/. ««< h ; post Sto, tiltisiMfr-d hmrds. or. Mrh. 

Lady Bell. i Burled Diamond8._ ( The BJackhall Ghostt. 

Fosf 8vo, ilitistrafrd bi>.ir.ls. av. onch. 

What She Game Through. The Huguenot Family. 

Citovenns Jacqueline. Noblesss Oblige. 

TheWrlde's Pass. Beauty and the Beast. 

Saint Mungo’s City. Disappeared. 

The Macdonald Lass. With P’Tonilsj.iri Crwwn gvo, < loth, y. fi Z 

Upward (AUen), Novels by. 

The Queen Against Owen, t.'rowi 8vo. fd..th. v^^»h Fr wHsplccc, y. (td . ; poi.t Pvo, boards ax. 
The Prinoii of Balkistan. < ruwo 8v.>. cioth extu. 3 v. id. 

A Crown of Straw. Crown Svq. doth, o>. 

VashtI a nd Esther. By *Belle* of r//g Wo rl d, C r. 8vo. cloth, 3?. Ot/. 

Viii ari (Linda).— A Dou ble Bond: Story. F cap. 8j\’o, is. 
vizeteliy (Ernest A.).— The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 

H rrontir.ptece. Crown gve, y- _____ 

Wafford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 

WaIford*e County Families of the United Kingdom (1897). rontiininr tho DcTicetit, 
Birth, tlArriagf, hvlvtcation, Ac., of ja.ooo Heeds of I'Rniilies, tlu ir Heirs, Office*, Aadres,stjk, Club*, 
Ac. Royal Svs. cUithjrih, 30X. 

Wolford's Shilling Peerage (1897). Containing a List of the House of Lords, .Scotch ;ind 
Irish Peer*, Ac. 3OT10, cloth, u. 

Wallord'a Shilling Baronetage (1897). Containing a IJst of tha Baronets of the United 
KlngdoMl, fliegrapfiical Notices, AddresKrs, Ac. < U/th, js. 

Watford'S SMlllad Knightage (1897>. Containing a I.ii^t of the KtSghts of tiie United 
Kingdam, Bloinraphieai Notices. Addresses, A'c. 3J«no, clidh, ir. 

Watford’S ihilllug Houso of Commons (1897). Contninjng a List of all the Menihcrs of the 
New Ferllemeitt, thetr Addreta**, Chih«, Ar. ^jiinu, < loth, is, ^ 

Waltosd’s Oomplots Foorago, Baronetage, Knightage, aid Houge of 
(iSBD. Keyal gamo, clotb, gitt edges, 5A 

Tal88 of 9BP Graat Fgialllea* Crown tro, cloth extra, 3^. M 


Goi^mons 



ChAtTO & WlNfttJS. no & III St. MnHiii’s Lane, *London, W.C. iS 
Waller (S. E.l.—Sebastiani’s Secret. With Twelve full-page lllus- 

tr.itiuns by the Atnnof. Crown 8vo, clolh, 6s. [S/tor/(y9 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler ; or. The Contemplative 

’ M%i's Recreation, bv JZAAK WaI.toN; ami ln<itructions How to Atiple, for ft Trout c»f GravllDR' hi ft 
1 Icar Stream, uv t.itAWt.Lis font).** With Memoirs and Nutes by Sir Harris NicoLas, luul 6i 
liiimtratioiih. Crown Rv«, doth nntii|t^, js. OiA f 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with introduction, William 

M. Willi Portrair. Crown 8ro, hand-made paper .and Smt kiam. 6s. ^ • 

Ward (Herbert),^ooks by. 

Flvtt Y«iars with th<i Con^o Cannibals. Wth Ilhn’ratinns. Roval Rve. cloth, iaj. 

My Life with Btanlay’s R«ar Guard. With Map. l‘>«t Svn. w. ; cloth, tj. 6ti. 

V^arner (Charles Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 50 Signatures 

and .Seals. Printed on jupri m, l>v 14 in. B.r. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots* A Facshnilo, im ludiiif; Queen lilizabetli's Signa- 
ture and llie i '.teat Seal. !■•!. 

Washington’s (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Kestoreil liy MO.NCUkU i). Conwav. 8vi., Japanrsc volhim, aj. 6ti. 


Wassermann (LHIias), Novels by. 

The DaflTodllS* Crun-n Svo, 14. ; clulh, iv. 6 ./. 

The Marquis of Carabas. By Aaron W’aiso.v and Lilcias W’ASsrR.UANN. Post 8vo, 
illuslraled bnarvh, ar. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. Cory. With ’) iMi fr wn Svo. u. ; »f. M, 


Westall (William), Novels by. 

Trust-Money, i'- ^t illttslMU .1 1'lvrifs, n ; doth, 2 s. 6ii. 
Sons of Belial. Cioi.n Svo. ch.th fni. 


Westbiiry (At ha). —The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

riianf'n of Maorlland, Crf’iti) ^'vo, doth, 31. oA 

Whist, How to Play Solo. By Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F. 

FARIioN. Post *vo, d.-)th lini'p, rr. 

White (Ollbert). — The Natural History of Selborne. P<»st 8vo, 

piintni on l.tiil ii.ifici .ind haU-bonnd. 'js. 

Wiriiams~rw. Mattieu, F.i^^ 

Science In Short Chapters. Cn-wn Rvn. d.ith r». (-f. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With IlinMi.ui.ms. Crown e.\o, < loth, s.r, 6,/. 

The Chemistry of CooUory. ri.iwuRvo. <lithoxtia, 6s. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Mahln^. Ciown gvo, rloiii oxtr.n. oj. • 

A Vindication of PhrenoIo(|y. With Porti.iit and 43 iiin-.ts. honn Sm,. rloib extra, rzs. f¥. 

Williamson (Airs. F. H.). — A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Wills (C. J.),— An Easy-going Fellow, Crown Svo, cloth, 6$. 

WMs^ (Dr. Andrew," F.'R.S.E.irWtJrks bv- 

Chapters on Evolution. U'itu 2«;r) rations. Crown ®V«. 'I ‘b <'Vn. -x 6(f. 

Eeaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. Tost p.o. t ■- -.ii ; t 
X. elsure-Time Studies. Whh Tiln-tt.aii.ns. Crown Rvo. rl.,ih I'vti,). f t. 

Studies In Life and Sense. W -h •'•■n ■■ •• . Tin .tt..ti-ns Ci<'vn Svo, . ’oth o\tn Cs. 

Common Accidents t How to Treat Thom, u nh ll’nsi/.ni.ms. t. r.ovn kvo, i.r. ; cloth, ix.Af. 
^ Glimpses orj<(ature. With 35 lllusu.itions. Ciown Evo, . J..lh v,Mr», 3.-. U. 

winter (J. S.), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s, each ; 

cloth limp, jy. 6 d. eauli. 

Cavalry Lift. I Retfimental Letfends. 

A^oIdler*a Children. With 34 IIIusiratioiK by E. G. Thomson and n. STU.^RT IIap.dy. Crown 
^ 8ve>, cloth extra, y. ijf, ^ 

Wissmann (Hermann vonii. — Second Journey through 

Equatorial Africa. AN'ldi 9’ nui-vir.'.tjun*;, lh-inj*Evo, 1 1< ii>, it»x. 



aK> CHATTO A WiNPUS, itb ^ uf Marttn*« Uitfc, L^don, W^. 
Wood {H, F.), Detective Stories by. Po^^t 8vo, boards, 2s. cach> 

The PaMettger from Bootland Yard. | The Bngllehman of (he Hue Cain* 


Wood*, (Lady). —Sabinat A Novel. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2S, 
Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Arinstrong; or, Love and The- 

oloiry. Post 8vo, illustrated board;* ar. ; cloth, ar. 6if. f 


Wijjrht. (Thomas), Works by. Crown Rvo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 

*J^e Caricature History of the Geodes. With 4^ CaricAttire\ Snoibs, iic. « 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Soalpture. and 
Painting. lUaslrnted l>y F. W. Fajrhoi I, F'.S.A. * 


Wynman (Marj^aret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J. BkrnaRD PARTKlIlcm. Crown 8vo. chAh. 3V, o,/. ; post Svo, cl >lh limp, vr. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post Svo. illustrated 2s. each. 

Land at Last. I The'Forloru Hope. | Castaway. 


Zanfcwifi (!.). — Ghetto Tragedies. With Tlnuc Illubtraiions by 

A. S, BoVD. Fc.ip. Svo, picture cover, jt. net. 


Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Orf. each. 

The Fat and the Thin. Tr.iti«iUt 4 *d bv I'RVf .M' A. VjZErEH.v, 

Money. Tianvlated by l-.RVLSI A. V'j/r i l l l V. 

The Downfall. d bv !•;. A. \ i 7 i 1 1 i : y. 

The Dream. Tr.i'i>vJai-.'l b> lit i.:.\ Cll >\^P. :!h Eicrht Tlluctrnfion'; by JK^W'IOT. 

Doctor Pascal. 1 r mslAtc l bv K. A. Vi/n ni i v. tv uh Poriran uf tii’e Aulliur. 
Lourdes. Tinnshteii itv l.t'Nfsi A. Vi/j- ri i ly. 

Rome. Tiansl.itcd by i.KNKSi A. Vu-fc.;uLLV. 


SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

*,• For julUr catMof^uior,, ret olf^kithciica! arrangement, pp. i~o&. 


The Mayfair Library, post Svo, cloth limp. a. Od, per Volume. 


A Jonmey Round My Room. Py \. t>i' M Aisritn. 

Tnin ilat^d bv Sir UllNK Y A i j a j.l l . 

Qiiips aid QUIdities. By W. i>. A; •/.MS. 

TOc A^tny Co umn of ' The Time.) * 

Melancho y As%tomlsed . Ahnil.;i;.crt t.riiURTON. 
Poetical lii,^ea utlea By W. T. D ’U-ioN. 

The Cupboard Papers. By F'lN llFC. 

W. P. Glib rtS Plays. Threo Scries. 

SoEgs Irish Wit and Humour. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A. HELPS. 
Boeial Pressure. By Sir A. Hii Li s, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By H. t. fH.wiN.'.s. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. i:> Oliver 

WLNUELL Ht'iLMi.S. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Ki-,urr. 

Little Essays : irom La MB’S I .r 1 1 hr*;. 

Porensac Aneeffotes. By j a Cuii 1 . .a k. wood. 


Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacoii LarvvoOD. 
Jeux d'Eaprit. KtUiccl by lit nky S. LuiCIt. 
Witch Stories. By K. I.VN.s I. inton. 

Ourselves, Bv E. i.VNV Livjo.v. 

Pastimes and Players. By R. MACnupooR. 

Hew Paul and Vlrgia}*. By W. n. Mallock. 
The New Republic. Bv W. II. Mallock, 

Puck on Pegasus, By H. C. BenmiJ.l. 

Pegasus Re saddled. By 11. C. I’enni-.i.L. 

Muses of Mayfair, TMuriI bv II. C Thnnei l. 
Thorean : His Lite and Anns.' By H. A. PacB. 
Punlana. By Hon. Hrcii Kowi rv. 

More Punlana. Bv Huoii Roweby. 

Th" Philosophy of Handwriting. 

By Stream and Sea. Bv Wili.iam Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book, llv Dr. 
A.VDKliW WlLSO.N. 


The Golden Library. Post Svo, cloth limp, as. per Volume, 


Diversions of the Echo Club. Bayard Tavlok. 
Songs for Sailors. By W. c, Brnnh i t. 

Lives of the Necromeneere. By w. Coowirr. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 

Scenes of Country Life. By Edward 

Tale for a Chimney Comer. By Lr.iou Hunt. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. R 
OI.IVI-K WllNDILL llfiiMIS. 

La Mort d' Arthur : SHwcHuus iVoni Mai TORY 
Provincial Lettere of Blaise Pascal 
Maxims and Bsftections of RochefottcavUL 


The Wanderer’s Library. 

Wanderings in Patagonia. By Julius CiihK- 
ROHM. Illustrated. 

Kerrle England in the Olden Time. By C. DAXinu 
lllusiratedby kDi^iiKT CRUiksha.NK. 

OircuB Life. By Thomas frost. 

Lives of the Oonjurem. By Tho.m as Frost, 
liie Old Showmen and the Old Loudon Fairs. By 
Thomas I RoiiT. 

Low-l.lfe Deeiis. By James Crfenw-ood, « 
The Wilds of London. By j ambs Gkeh.n wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. W. each. 


sa Illustt. 


Tunis. By Ch ev. 1 1 ri,SSB-W a R Tncic. 

Life and Adventures of a Cbsap Jack. 

World Behind the Scenes. IW 1*. FiTzr.nwA i n . 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayii^s. 

The Genial Showman. By E. P. Kingston. 
Story of London Parks. By Jacoii EaR iyliOD. 
London Characters, . lU' Hknky Maxhiiw. 
beveo Generations ol'ExecuUoaerB. 


fwavatw 

SumuiGr Cruising in the South Bean 
Wakrkn SIUUDAKD. lUuHtrated, 


C. 
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Books in SKR»ES-~ro«f/MM^'rf. 

Handy Novels. Fcap, Bvo, doth boatds, is. 6^^. each. 

Tli« Old IXald'i Sweetheart. Ky A. St. AiruvM. A Lost SoulT I5v W. L. Ai • 

Modest Little Sara. By Alan S i . Ai;i \ s. Dr. ralUser's Patient. By (;kant Ai t.pn. 

Seven SIee|)eri of Ephesns. M. H. Toi » niocB. Monte Cirlo Stories. By Ji^an Uakkhit. 

Talten from the Ene m y, By 1 1 . N i{ vv u oli Black S piri ts and White. By K. A. c k asi ._ 

My Library. Printed on lal^ paper, post 8vo, haTf*Roxbnrpl)e, 2 s, firf. each. 
Citation and Examination ol WUIiam Ehakspeare. | Chrietie Johnstone. I’.y CH arlks 
^ By W. S. LanDOR. Peg Woffington. By CharI-H.S KF.AlHi. . 

The Joamal^f Menrice de gnerin. ' The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 

T he Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., zs, each. 

Ae Essays of Elia. By Charlhs I.amr. 

Kobtnson Crusoe. lllustt;uttl !>>• (I, <. rvmk'MIank. 

WhijMS and Oddities. By i iioxias IIoud. 

The Has her t Chair. By Doiu.i.as J !• rrolD, 

Oastronomy. By BRij.r.Ai - s.waki.n. 

The Epirurean, &c. IRy Thomas Moore. 

Leigh fiuDt e Essays. IZdiied By li. 


White B Natural History of Selbome. 

GtiT.lvex* Travels, A'c. By Ik-an SWIFT. 

Piays By Kicharl* brinsi-kv^hiiRIDan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergv. By jacoh LARVVOon. 
Thomaems Scasona. #il!iistr.nyd. 

Autocrat of the BreakfKSt Table and The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table. By o. W. IIol.mks. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Libnaxy Editions of Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 ». 6d. each, 

By F. M. ALLEN. 

Green as Grass. 

By GRANT ALLEN, 

The Great Taboo. 

Dumarebq's Ihiughter. 


Duches* of Powysiaud. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Greets Master- 
pi“ce. 

The 8c ally wag. 

At Marie t.t Value. 
Under ti aled Orders. 


PbiUstla. 
fitrange Stories. 

Babylon. 

for llalmie's Saks, 

In all Shadea. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal CVII. 

The Tents of hhetn. 

By MARY ANDERSON. 

OtbeUo's Occnj'ation 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phanician. | Constable oi Ct. Nicholas. 
• By ROBERT HARR. 
laaStesitt r Chair. i Piom Whose Bourne. 

by FRANK BARRETT. 

The Woman of the lion Siacelets. 

The Harding Scandal. 

By ‘BELLE. 

▼ashti and Eathor. 

By Sir W. HESANT and J. RICE. 

Beady Honey Mortiboy. By Celia s Arboii. 


By HALL CAINE. 

The Bhadow of a Crime, j The Deemster. 

A Son of Hagar. I 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Bed Bultan. | The Burden of Isabel. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Trans.nlgratlon. | From Midnight to Uid- 

B’acksmith de Scholar. mght. 

The Village Conicd/. | You Play me False. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Armadale, j AlterDark. The Froacn Deex. 


The TwoDrstlntes. 

The Law and the Lady. 
T!ie Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebels Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. 

• I Say No.' 

Little NoveJf, 

The Evil Genius. 

The Legacy of Cain. 

A Rogue's Life. 

Blind Love. 


chap ain of ih« F’.ret. 
The Seamy Sute 
The Case of Mr Lurraft. 
In Trafalgar s ? nv 
The Ten Years Tenant. 


Mv Little Girl. 

X^th Harp and Crown. 

This Bod of Vulcan. 

The Golden Buttcrily. 

The Monhs of The'eina. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

Alt Borte and Condi- j The Bell Si. Paul s. 

tions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 
iW In a Garden Fair. 

Xiorottiy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

The World Went Very 
Well Th* n. 

Olitldien of Glbeott. 

Herr Faulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

To Call Her Htno, 


The iioly B^sc. 

Armorei oi Ly^ntwe 
S.Katiieiines b^ Ti vrer 
Verbena Cameiha Ste- 
pbanotis. 

The ivorv Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice. 

The Master Craftsman. 


By PAUL BOUROET. 

A Living Lie 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Shadow of tlie Sword. The Hew Abelard. 

A Child of Nature. ^ “ 

God end the Man. 

Martyrdom of Madeline 
I«voM« for Ever. 

Annan Water. 

Foxglove Manor. 

ROB. BOCflANAN & HI. MURRAY, 

The Charlatan. 


fho 


Matt. I Ra'rhel Dene. 
Master of the Mine. 
The H-dr of Ltnne 
Wotiian and the Man. 
Rvdaud White Heather. 


By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
Minor ChorA 


No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Quv'n of Hearta. 

My Misfollanles. 

The Woman In White. 

Tlie Moonstone. 

M.\n and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. T 
The New Magd.alen. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster s Daughter. 

By E. H. COOPER. 

Geoflory Hamilton. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Glr’.s ou n B.arge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADD^ICK. 

His Vanished Star. 

i By H, N. CRELLIN. 

I Romances of the Old Seiagliu. 

By MATT CRIM. 

' Tlie Adveutures of a Fair Bei el. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 

Tales of Our Coast. 

By B, M. CROKER. 

Diana Barrlnjton. ’ Village Talcs d; Jungle 
Pioper Pride. Tragedies. 

A r.tmlly Likeness. The Real Lady Ill'da. 
Prrttv Miss Neville, Mar.icd or Single. 

A B.rd of Pa«;*.age Two Masters. 

’To Lot' I Mr. Jrtrvls. IntheKlngdoinofEerry 

By WILLIAM CVPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

by Al.PHONSE DAUDET. 

The Ev.angellst ; or, I'mt Milvai on. 

By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 

Mr. Sadler's Daughters 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountalu of . _ 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 
lAOasUe in Spain 
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By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

C»mp Kotff . I Chronicle* o# No zatn'i 

Savage laie. I Laa4. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

Callfomtan Storle*. Flip. I Harpja. 
Gabriel Oonrojr. A PhyDli of ih* Bicrraa 

9he Lack of Roarisg . A Waif of the Plain 
Camp. « A Ward of the Golden 

An SMtom oF Bed Dog. I Gate. 

•By HAROLD BRYDOES. 

Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. ‘ The Martyrdom of Ua- 
A Child of Nature. deline. 

God and the Man. The New Abelard. 

Love Mo for Ever, ^ Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. The l|eir of Linne. 

The Haeter ot the Mine. Woman and the Man. 
Annan Water. ( 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. ( The Oeemater. 

A Son of H agar. I 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Cmise of the ' Black Prlnc<>.‘ 

By Mp5. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Deceiver* Evei*. I Jallet * Guardian. 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

The Adventure* of J/mc*. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Las*. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul FerroU. 

Why Pan! Ferroll KlUe 1 hi* Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Care of Souii. t The Bad Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Binieter. 

By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. { Sweet and Twentv. 
Traxumlf ration. t The Village C jmedr. 

From Midnight to Mid ' Ton Plav rae Fain 
nlebt. Blacksmith and Scholar 

A Fight with Fortune. France*. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Armadale. I After Dark. My MinceUanie*. 

No Name. The Woman in White. 

Antonina. The Moonstone. 

Baril. f Man and Wife. 

Hide and Seek. Poor Mis* Finch. 

The Dead Secret. The Fallen Leave*. 

Queen ef Heart*. Jezebel * Daughter. 

Mia* or Mr*. 7 The Black Bobe. 

The New Magdalen. Heart and Science. 

The Frozen Deep. ‘ I Siyr No I ’ 

The Law and the Lady The Evil Geniui. 

The Two Dealinie*. LittLe Novel*. 

The Haunted Hotel. Leeacy of Cain. 

‘ Blind Love. 


A Eogue * Life. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Lee. I Paul Foster * Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Ftophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM, 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

Pretty Miss NevlUe. Proper Pride. 

Diana Barrington. A Fat ily Likeness. 

‘ To Let.' Village Talc* aud Jungle 

A Bird of Passage. Tragedie; 

By W. CYPLES. 

Heart* of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET, 

The SvaageUst ; or. Port K.'ilvaiion. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The FounMltt of Yonth. 

JAMES DE MILLS. 

A Owrtile u Bpain. 


By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tear*. { OIre*’* Lever*. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Hlehola* Niokleby, 
Oliver Twist. _ 

, By DICK DONOVAN. ^ 

The Kvi Hunter. ' In the Grip of the Lav. 
Tracked and Taken. From Information &•* 
Caught at Last 1 ceived. 

Wautsd ! Tracked to Doom. 

Who Poiioned Hetty Link by LinA 
Duncan 7 ^ Suspicion A Anted. 

Man from Hanchemer. Dark Deed*. 

A Detective's Triumphs Riddles Read. 

By Mr.s. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. I Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETMAM-EDVVARDS. 

Felicia. I Klttv, 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

Bv O. MANVILLE FENN. 

The New Mistress. J The Tiger Lily. 

Witness to the DeeA 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Bella Donna. '*8econd Mrs. Tlllotson. 

Never Forgotten. ' Seventy • live Brooke 

Polly. Street, 

Fatal Zero. The Lady of Braniomo. 

By P. FITZGERALD and others, 

strange Secret*. 

By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. ‘ King or Knave 7 

One by One. Romances of the Lav. 

A Reiu Queen. Rope* of Sand. 

Queen Oophetoa. A Dog and his Rhadoi 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth'* Brother s Wife. I The Lawton O.rl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERB. 
Pandora ng Hari. 

By HAIN FRISWELL. 

One of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Cspei Olrli. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. , In Honour Bound. 

Fancy Free. t Flower of the Forpst. 

For Lack of Gold. ! The Brae* of Yarrow, 
What will World Bay? i The Golden Bhafi. 
la Leve and War. Of High Degree. 

For the King. By Mead and Stream. 

In Pastures Green. Loving a Dream. 

Queen of the Meadow. A Hard Knot. 

A Heart’s Problem. Heart s Be igbt. 

The Deed Heart. Blood-Money. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin s Guests. I The Wizard of thn 
James Ooks. I Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE* 

The Lost Heiress. I Th* Fossicker, 

A Fair Colonist. j 

By Rev. S. DARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. | ave 

Hy HENRY GREVILI.E. 

A Noble Woman. i Nikanor. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corlnthla Marazlon. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The Days «f his Vanity. ^ 

By JOHN HA6BERrON. 

Bmstou's Bayou. j Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIpAA'. 

Every day Fapersf 

By Lody DUFPUS HARDY. 

Paul Wjmter's Sacrlllce. 
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I’WO-SHttLIl*# NoVEtS— 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Viuter the ar«eawood Tree. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 

Th« Tenth Earl. 

Bj JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

SlUe* Qnentia. 
fortnae’e Fool. 
JOIm cactogiia. 
Sebaetlaa Btxtmio. 
Duet. • 


Beatrix EandolpB. 
Love— or a Nanfo. 
David Poind eater s Die- 
appearance. 

The Spectre of the 
Camera. 

By Sir ARTHURiHELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

I^nh the Jussler. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 

A Leading Lady. • 

By HEADON HILL. 

Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Treaion Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 

The Lover'i Greed. * 

By Mrs. OBOROE HOOPER. 

The Home of Raby. 

By TIOHE HOPKINS. 

Twixt Love and Duty. 

By Mrs. HUNOERFORD. 

A Malden all Forlorn. I A Modern Circe. 

In Durance Vile. I Lady Verner’e F ight. 

Marvel. \ The Red Home Myetery 

A Menial Struggle. I 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thomicroft • Model. I Self Condemned. 

That Other Pereon. | The Leaden Casket. 

By JEAN INQELOW. 

.Fated te be Free. 

• By WM. JAMESON. 

My Dead Self. 

By HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

A Drawn Game. Pauion • Slave. 

* The Wealing of the Beil Barry. 

Green.' 

By JOHN LEYS. 

The Llndeayi. « 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 

The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 
Paston Oarew. 

'My Love I' 


The Atonement of Lean 
Dun das. 

With a Silken Thread. 
Rebel of the Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 

. The One Too Many, 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyee. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 

Dear Lady Disdain. Camlela. 

Waterdale Neighbours. Donna Quixote. 

My Enemy's Daughter. Maid of Athens. 

A Fair Saxon. The Oomet of a Season. 

Linley Roehford. The Dictator. 

MiM MUanthrone. Red Diamonds. 

By HUGH MACCOLL. 

Hr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

By QEORGE MACDONALD 

Heather and Snow. 

By AONE&MACDONELL. 

Quaker Ceuslns. ' 

By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

The SvIG ^e. | Lost Rose. 

1^ W. H. MA9.LOCK. 

A Romance of the Nlnt- 1 The New RepubUt. 
teenth Century. i 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 

Open I Sesame ! | A Harvest of Wild Oatt. 

Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 

1^ J. MASTERMAN., 

Half-adosen Daughters. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret oLthe Sea. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 0 

_ By LEONARD MERRICK-** 

The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorilllon. 

By Mm. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUftDOCK. 

Stories Weird andGlfon- 1 From the Bosom of the 
derful. I Deep. 

The Dead Man's Secret. ] 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Ckials of Fire. 

Val Strange. 

Old Blazer's Here. 
Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 
Cynic Fortune. 


A Life's Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Blngnl^r. 
Bob Martin’s Little Girl 
Time's Revengpi. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Dli est Peril, 


By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Traveller Returns. I The Bishops’ Bible. 
Paul Jones 8 Atlas. | 

By HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Bluff. 1 A Bong of Sixpence. 

By HUME NISBET. 

* Bail Up! * I Dr.Bernard St. Vincent. 

By ALICE O’ HAN LON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance? or Fate? 

By GEOROES OHNET. 

Dr Rameau. | A Weird Gift. 

A Last Love. ) 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladies. j The Greatest Heiress in 

The Primrose Path. 1 Er’gland. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 

Phostoe s Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. “ 

Strathmore. 

Ohandos. 

Xdalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Oastlemaiae'sQage 
Tricotrlu. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Fascarei. 

Signa. 

Pnneess Napraxlna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

By MARGARET AGNES PAUL 

Gentle and Simple. 

By C. L. PIRKIS. 

Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 

The Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 

Christina Chard 

By E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. { Mre. Lancaster's SivtL 

The Foreigners. I Gerald, 

• By RICHARD PRYC6. 

Kiss Maxwell's Affections. 


Two Lit.WoodenCihoes. 
Moths. 

Bimbl. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Commune. 
Wanda. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

In Marenftsa, 
Ouilderoy. 

Ruffiino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Ouida'B Wisdom, Wit, 
and Fathos. 
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Two-Smii-ling NovELs—fowliniifii, 

By JAMIiS PAYN 


SenUnek'K Tutor. 
Morphy wfetMter. 

A Coun^ Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil K Tryit. 

The ClyffardB of Clyfft. 
arhe Foster Brother!. 
Foaod Oe];^. 

ThcSest of fiubtada. 
WaitjasWei^ 

Halve!. 

Fallen FortonM. 
Hamorou! Storto!. 
£200 Eeward. 

A Marine Residence. 
Muk Abbey. 

Hy f rory. •• 

Under One Roof. 

High Spiilts. 

Cariyon s Year. 

From Exlle.^ 

For Cash Only. 

Kit. 

The Canon s Ward. 


The Talk o£tta Tonm. 
BoUday Tms. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
What Be Cost Ber. 

A Confidential Agent. 
Glow wens Talea 
The Bornt Million. 
Sunny Stories. 

Lest Sir Kasemgberd. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 
The Family Scwegrace. 
Gwendoline s Harveet. 
Like Father, Like Sen. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Not Wooed, bnt Won. 
Less Black than We re 
Painted. 

8en||B Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thom. 
The Mystery ef Mir> 
bridge. 

The and the Will. 
A Prince of the Blood. 
A Trying Patient. 


By CHARLES REAOE. 

It Never Too Late to A TerrtbleTemptatlon. 


Mend. 

Christie Johnstone. 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His 
Place 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The Course of Xrne 
Love. 

The Jilt. 

The Autobiography ofi A Woman Hater, 
a Thief. 

ByJWrs. J. RIDDELL 

Weird Btoms. 

Fairy Water. 

Her Mother 's Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Dermg. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Womrn are Strange, i The Hands of Justice. 

^ By JAMES RDNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbacks, t Schools aud Scholars. 

Grace Balmaign s Sweetheart. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley Fire. . The Romance of Jenny 


Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 
Hard Cash. 

Singleheart and Donhle- 
face. 

Good Storicr of Mon and 
other Aiiimals. 

Peg Woffiugtos, 

Orlflith Gaunt. 

A Perlloas Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana 


I Tlie Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery InPalace. 
I Gardens. 

The Nun s Corse. 

' Idle Tales. 


Gn the Fo k sle Head. 

In the MldCs Watch. 

t Voyage to the Cape. 

Book for the Ham 
mock. 

The MysUry of the 
‘Ocean Star.* 

By OBOROE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

Ky Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide 

Sea. 


By GEORGE A1 
Baelfght and Daylight. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

}ay Waterman. I The Lion in the Path, 

the Two Dreamers. 1 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
roan Merryweathar. j Sebastian, 
the High sma. Margaret and mUa- 

ieart ialvag*. i 

By GEORGE R. SIMS, 

t^es and VsgahisMle. . Th^toy’e Crime, 


rhe Xing o Bells, 
iary Jane's Memoirs. 
iCary Jane Harried, 
teks ef Today, 
iramas ef Life. 


My Two Wlvee. 
Memeirs ef a Landlady. 
Beenes from the Show. 
The ]0 Gemmandmenta 


• By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or LleenSe. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


Back to Life. 

The LoudwaterTragedy. 
Bhrgo'i Romahee, 

* itttanoe in Pall. 


Quit 

A Husband from the Sea 


By ARTHUR SKETCHLEV.e 
tKatchinthe Dark, 


The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke. 

The Golden Boep. 

Hoodwinked. 

By Dewioue Ways. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fsllew ef Trinity. | To fils Own Mnster. 
The Jnnlor Dean. I Orchard Damerel 
Master ef I :.Bo aedleVe I * 

By R. A. STBRNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. ^ 

New Arabian Mights. | Prince Otto. 

By BERTHA TiHOMAS. 

Cressida. | The VioUa Player. 

Proud Maisie. I 

By WALTER TMORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines, i Old Stories Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond '■ 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the i Anne Ferness. 

Sea. i Mabel s Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Fran Frohmann. > The Land Leaguers 

Mai ion Fay. * 

Kept la the Dark. 

John Caldleate. 

The Way we Live Now. 


The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarberoaghe 
Family. 

GoldenLlon of Granpere 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Famell's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGRNIEFF, &C. 

Stories from Foreign NoveUste. 

By MARK TWAIN. 


A Pleasnro Trip on the 
Continent. 

Tne Glided Am. 

Huckleberry flna. 

Mai kTwaln s Sketches, 

Tom Sawyer. 

A Traiini Abroad. 

Stolen White Elephant. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TVTLER. 

The Bride • Pass. ■ - - 

Buried Dlamondh. 


L-.fe on the Mississippi* 
The Prince and me 
Pauper. 

A Yankee at the Court 
of Kisg Arthur, 

The £1,000,000 ' 
NoU. 


The Huguenot F.tiBl'y. 
The Blackball (^«U. 
Wimt She(Jame|fii oui.h 
Beauty and the 
Oitoyeune JaGueiiae. 


St. Mungo's OUy. 

Lady Bell. 

Mobleass Obllga. 

Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Oveu. . 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAJT 
WASSERMANN. 

The Harquli of Carabas, 

I By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. P, H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J, S. WINTER. 

Cavalry life. | Restni(>t<tal Legcnai, 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By Lady WOOD. 

Sabina. e 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 

Rachel Armstreng : er, I.ovusiid Theology. 

By miAVSU YATESC 

The Forlorn Hope 1 Castaway. 
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